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to THE 
RIGHT H0N0URA6T£ 

Sir ROBEIrV WaLPOLE, 

Knight of the most noble Order of the Gwter, 

Chaocellor atid Under^Treasurer of the Exchequer^ 

First Commissioner of the Treasary, 

And one of 

His Miycsty*s most honourabk Privy Conncfl, Sic. 

SIR, 

AS soon as the demand of the public made it 
- necessary to collect the foUowmg papers to- 
gether, and to prepare a second edition of them, 
I took the resolution of addressing them to you. 
The style of my dedication will be very different 
from that, which is commonly employedto persons 
inyour station. But if you find nothingagreeableifi 
the style, you may find perhaps something useful, 
something that willdeserveyour prions reflection, 
in the naatter of it. I shall compare you neither to 
BuRLSi6H,norGonoLPHiH. Let me not prophane 
the tombs of the dead, to rsuse altars to the living* 
I shall msike you no compliments on the wisdoih 
of your administration, nor on the wonders you 
have performed, to the honour and advantage of 
this kingdom, in the crourse of fourteen, or fifteen 
yearly ^ther at home, or abroad. I shall leave 
these c%ious themes to others, and shall confine 
myscflf to reasons of another kind, that indnced 
me te tkisdedH^alion. If these reasons prove sufll- 

a % cien4 
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cient to convince the publick of the extreme pro- 
priety of it, I have all that I propose to mysielf. 
Give me leave to present to you, in one short view, 
the general design of these little essays. 

They are designed then to expose the artifice, 
and to point out the series of misfortunes, by 
which we were divided formerly into parties, whose 
contests brought even the fundamental principles 
©f our constitution into question^ and whose ex- 
cesses brought liberty to the very brink of ruin. 

They are designed to give true ideas of this con- 
stitution, and to revive in the minds of men the 
true spirit of it. 

They are designed to assert and vindicate the 
justice and honour of the revolution; of the prin- 
ciples established, of the means employed, and 
of the ends obtained by it. 

They are designed to explode our former dis- 
tinctions, and to unite men of all denomins^tions 
in the support of these principles, in the defence 
of these means, and in the pursuit of these ends. 

They are designed to show how far these ends 
were answered at the revolution, or have been an- 
swered since s and by consequence how much, or 
Im)W little is wanting, to render that glorious work 
complete, according to the original plan, and 
agreeably to the engagements taken, at that time« 
with the nation. 

Let me now appeal to you, sir — Are these de* 
signs, which any man, who is bom a Briton, in 
any circumstances, in any situation, ought to be 
ashamed or afi:^id to avow ? You cannot think it. 

You 
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You win not say it. That never can be the case, 
until we cease to think like freemen, as well as 
to be free. Are th ^^desjgns in favour of the 
JPretender? I appeaTto the whole world ; and I 
scorn, with a just indignation, to give any other 
answer to so shameless, and so senseless an objec- 
tion. No; they are designs in favour of the 
constitution ; designs, to secure, to fortify, to per- 
petuate that excellent system of government. I 
court no other cause, I claim no other merit 

Stet fortuna domils, et avi numerentnr avorum. 

Let the illustrious and royal house, that iiatk 
been called to the government of these kingdomi^ 
govern them till time shall be no more. But let 
the spirit, as well as the letter of the con^titutioDy 
they are intrusted to preserve, be, as it ought to 
be, and as we promise ourselves it will be, the soie 
rule of their government, and the sole support 
of their power: and whatever happens in thevari^ 
ous course of human contingencies, whatever be 
the fate of particular persons, of houses, or families, 
let the liberties of Great Britain be immortal. 

They will be so, if that constitution, whose ge- 
nuine effects they are, be maintained in purity and 
vigour. A perpetual attention to this great point 
is thei-efore the interest and duty of every man in 
Britain ; and there is scarce any man, who may not 
contribute to the advancement of it, in s6me.de«- 
gree. The old may inform the young, and the young 
may animate the old. Even they, who are most 
retired from the scene of business, may be useful 
ill this cause, to those, who are in it ; to those who 
B 3 are 
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are heated hy the action, distracted by the careir, 
or dissipated by the pleasures of the world. 1 say 
they may be useful : and I add, that they ought to 
be so to the utmost that their situation allocs. Go- 
vernment is the business of those who are appoint • 
ed to govern, and of those who are appointed to 
icontrol them. But the Britisli constitution is the 
business of ev^ Briton. It is so more particu- 
larly, indeed, of persons raised, like you, to the 
bighest posts in the government. You He under 
particular obligations of this kind, beside the gCr 
neral engagements of interest apd duty, that are 
<»>iiimon to ati : and a negfect in others would be 
^ brfeach of trust in you. We say that our fcing« 
.iDan do no wrong. The maxim is wisely estabtish- 
.rd> aod ought to. be followedj^ no doubt, as ^ as 
>he conduct of princes renders the observance of it 
practicable. But from the establishment of this 
inaxim results the necessity of another, without 
whii:^ the exercise of the executive power would 
T^main under no control. Though our kings can 
do AO wrong, and though they cannot be called to 
account by any form our constitution prescribes ; 
their ministers may. They are answerable fbr the 
administration of the government } each fyr his 
particular part, and the prime, or sole minister^ 
when there happens to be one, for the whole. He 
is so the more, and the more justly, if he hath 
a&cted to render himself so, by usurp^i^gon his 
fefiows; by wrigUng, intriguing, whispering, and 
bargaining hjii^self inta tbis) dangerous post, to 
whidi he was nol called by the general ^iifilnage, 
mof peybajHi^ by theddiberal;e ciloi^ of M^ master 
11 himself^ 
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himself. It fi>U(ma then, tb«k Hiiniflten! «re an- 
swerable for every thing dcme to the prafncKce ^ 
tbe comtitntionn^ in the same prapbrtion u tfa# 
preciervaticxi of the Qonstitution in it'i^ purity iooA 
tigcror, or the perrerting and wegkemng it^ are of 
greater coiisec{iience to the natioo ^Mk ainj other 
imtanoes of good or hod gorerament. 

Befieve stie>ftir^a revereasKrefer the oonititdtiott^ 
and a cmi^iefttions regard to the presekrstioii of 
it> are ki tbe political, like cdnrh^ in the religiouv 
systeasy a cloak to Inde a mtdtUudef of silia : and as 
the perforqiaaoe of sd) other rdigidva daliei^ will 
not avail ini the sight of Gkxi, without ahsoritj, so 
neither if ili tin^ dtteliafge of ali other anmisteriat 
dMies &9%A ttk the sigbf of tn^ witbowl a faithfid 
diactaarge of tbii principal doty. Should a m m» 
ter giovem^ in vso^ioaa i|i$l;afioes ef lobafieidtic aad 
fereign niElna^anewtji ig^iofmly, weakly^ o# evton 
wiekedly ^ anii yeC piety this reverencey and hear 
tkiir regpttti to 4he eonsstitutios, be wouid deofetiVe 
jcertaaidy ajhtscfa better quarter^ and wocdd meet 
wtthuh tofii froan every man of sasse and honoam 
than a liiiniater, who should condnct tbe adn)ini»* 
traction with great abihty and success^ and sbonld 
at lAie same tiitoe procure and abet, or even coti- 
jrive at saeh indirect vioiattons of the rtiiea of the 
coaatitttftioa as fend to tlie destrodiew of it^ or 
even at Sudi evai^ns as tend to reiider it HBeless. 
A ttiMft^r,. who' hsid ^mt ill qt^tiear of bbdi 
these, and the good ones of nei<iher ; who made 
his admioMitration haieiAiI in some respects, and 
ijlespieiiftle itt bthers ; t^ho s^ugi^f that seem^ity 1^ 
B 4 ruining 
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ruining' theconstitution, which he had forfeited hy 
dishononring the governmait; who encouraged 
the profligate, and seduced the unwary, to concur 
with him in this design, by affecting to explode 
iall publick apirit, and to ridicule every form of 
our constitution ; such a minister would be looked 
upon most justly as the shame and scourge of his 
country ; sooner or later he would fitil without 
pity; and it is hard to say what punishment 

would be proportionable to his crimes. ^To 

conclude this h^ad therefore ; since the obligations 
Df interest and duty on every man, especially on 
every minister, and more especially still on a prime 
or sole minister, to reverence the constitution, to 
conform his conduct to it, and neither to invade, 
nor suffer it to be invaded by others, are so un* 
deniable, and so strong ; and since the means, 
which the minister's power gives him to preserve 
it in purity and vigour, or to corrupt and weaken 
it, are so many; nothing could be more proper 
than a dedication to one, in your exalted station, 
of papers, that are written to explain this interest, 
and to enforce this duty, and to press them on the 
understanding and conscience of every man in Bri- 
tain ', but of him most, who is most concerned. 

After the general reasons, that have been given, 
and suggested, for-^dressing this dedication to 
you, give me leave to descend into some, that are a 
little more particular, and that regard the man, 
ais well as the minister. 

If the principles of the revolution, and the 
means employed in it, have not heen vindicated 

by 
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by me^ with as great force of reason and elo* 
qilence, as they were by you^ in a famous oration 
you made at Sachavbrel's trial, they have been 
vindicated however to the best of my power. The 
cause is the samej though the performances are not 
equal: and since the cause is the same, the cause 
will recommend my writings to your good opinion^ 
how Uttle soever you may like the advocate. But 
I have something more to urge in my own fitvour. 
You had a sermon to oondemn, and a parson to 
roast ; for that, I think, was the decent language of 
the time : and, to carry on the allegory, you roasted ' 
him at so fierce a fire, that you burnt yourselves. 
Your arguments being confined to the propositions 
this preacher had advanced, you may seem rather 
to have justified resistance, or the means employed 
to bring about the reyolution, than the revolutions 
for though the principles of the revolution were, 
and must for ever remain true, and though the 
ineans were just, and will for ever be so, in cases of 
the like nature ; yet true principles, and just means 
require to be farther sanctified by their ends. The 
man, who should affect the greatest zeal for the 
principles then established, and the means then 
used, would deserve, I think, to be ranked among th« 
false brethren; and would prove himself a treache^ 
rous, and a mercenary friend to the revolution, if he 
showed any indifference about the ends obtained, 
or endeavoured in any manner to defeat those, that 
were intended to be obtained by it. The people, 
who run so great a risk, and bring about so great 
«A events in orderto restore their constitution, and 

secure 
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secore their liberties againstdangers of erery kind^ 
and especially againft those which recent experi- 
ence hath taught them to apprehend, have surely 
a good right to the whole benefit of such a revolu- 
tion ; and they cannot be deprived of any part of 
tim benefit, or left exposed to any shadow of the 
same dangers, by any rale of justice, or good policy. 
Such coosideratioiis as these made me thinks 
that, to assert and rindioate fully ihe hc»tour suid 
justice of the revolution, it was necessary that the 
ends of the revoliition should be kvsisted upon itt 
myarguments, wbethef tfaey were soornot inydMs^ 
waA that the importance of the subject, as w^H as 
Ihe deference of Ihe occasions, for the whote lay 
ope& biifone me, would be a Bfifhcient reos^si' for 
s«l^ptying in the copy what was wanting m the 
ongiMal. I have eiMieavovFed therefore to show how 
much our constkutionba^h been improved^ how Skt 
our libertlesf have* been better secured by the 
revolution^ and how little is wanting to pom^tefe 
that gloriom design, and toren^ the British con* 
stilution the most perfect systeni of a &ee gmem^ 
ment^ that was ever established in the wodd. fif 
all theendaof the revotolion are ak^eady obtaineelt 
si is not only impertinent to argue fer obtainmg 
any of them, bat fectiou^ designs^ might be imptrted^ 
and the name of incendiary be applied, wiih scmie 
colour, perhaps, to any one,^ who^ should persist in 
{Htessin^ tins point* Oit the .oth»r hand, if any of 
tfacsse end^ have not beea fiiily obtained, the re- 
^iTKMpfe of faction^ and tte tilte of ineevidiary wiH 
bebof to e^ery penMrny wha ranseji^i^contest by his 

opposition 
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opposition to these instances, and ^bo endeavourd 
to make the friends of the constitution pass for 
Enemies to the government. Tlius it is easy to join 
issue: and when issue is once joined, it cannot be 
difficult to decide. If a principal end of the revo^ 
lution was to securethe nation for the future against 
ail the dangers, to which liberty, as well as rehgioii> 
had been exposed before the revolution ; if one ^ 
these dangers atx)se from the corruption, tbat had 
be^n employed to create adtpendency of the two 
bouses of parliament on the crown ; if this corrupt 
tion migbt have succeeded very pirobably then, 
had the means been sufficient to support it ; if 110 
provision was made, at the revolution, to secure 
the independency of the two houses, and the free- 
dom ' erf elections, against corruption ; if no pro* 
vision hath been made against thisdanger^ since 
the revolution, prbportionable to that increase df 
the poss^ibLe means of corruption, which bath hap*, 
pened since the revohition, bytlie increase of the 
reyenueof theCTown, of debts, of taxes, of officers, 
^d powers to raise these taxes; if all this be so, 
aijd the whole merits of the cause may be safely 
l»ested there, how can it be pretended, that all the 
ends of the revolution have been already obtained ? 
They have not most certainly. When, and in what 
manner, they shall be obtained, it would be pre*, 
sumpti^on in any pri rate persons so much as to in- 
sinuate. They may represecit such things as they 
judge to be of uise to the pubKck, and may sup?* 
port their representations by alt the reasons, that 
have detenmned their opinions. Thus far their 

province 
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province extends. AU beyond this belongs to 
their superiors ; and in the case before us, to the 
wisdom of the nation assembled in parliament. 
This however I would add ; that as a consistency 
of character seems to exact frpm you a ^eal for 
obtaining all the ends of the revolution, suitable 
to that which you have expressed for the princi* 
pies it established, and the means it employed ; 
BO the particular obligations you lie under, to pro- 
mote the honour and interest of his present majesty 
and of his royal family, seem to exact the same: 
/or, after all, the revolution is the foundation 
of the present settlement ; whatever strengthens 
the foundation, strengthens the superstructure ^ 
And there can be no need of going about to prove, 
that to obtain all the ends of the revolution is to 
strengthen that foundation. The arguments, that 
prevailed formerly with many against the principles 
and means of the revolution, are quite exploded ; 
the prejudices against them are quite worn out. 
We may therefpre persuade, without flattering 
ourselves^ that the foundation of our present settle* 
ment, and of all our future national happiness, is 
laid immovably in these two respects. Shall it 
not be so, and does it not become you, in a par-p 
ticular manner, to endeavour that it should be so, 
in every respect ? Could you forgive yourself, ijF 
you neglected the first opportunity of concurring 
to remove the least pretence from the disaffected, 
nay from the well-affected, to say that the ends of 
particular nien, of parties, and of famihes^ have 
been answered by the revolution^ even beyond 

their 
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their several expectations; but that the national 
expectations have not been so ftilly answered, nor 
the ends of the revolution entirely obtained ? No 
man knows better than you the truth and force of 
what hath been here advanced. No man therefore 
is able to make a juster application of it to the 
most important interests of your country, to the 
true interest of your royal master, and to your 
private interest too ; if that will add, as I presume 
it will, some weight to the scale; and if that re^ 
Iquires, as I presume it does, a regard to futurity, 
as well as to the present moment. Upon the whole 
matter therefore, I cannot but expect that you 
should receive favourably an address, made so pro- 
perly, and in which, if I have pressed you a little 
warmly, yet I have done it with the decency that 
every gentleman owes to another, at least to himself 
You will allow me, and every friend of the revo* 
lution and of liberty, leave to hope that the time 
is coming, when you will not oppose, or shall not 
have it in your power to oppose, the endeavours 
of those, who promote the entire completion of 
all the ends proposed by the first, and the full se- 
curity of the last. Whenever this happens ; when- 
ever the independency of the two houses of par- 
liament, and the uninfluenced and uninfluence- 
able freedom of elections are once effectually se- 
cured against the dangers that may possibly arise 
hereafter from the growth of corruption; then 
will all our future kings be reduced to the agree- 
able necessity of establishing their thrones, as 
we are obliged to acknowledge that the throne 

is 
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prince who pursues this method risks the powftf 
he hath for a power he does not want. He 
would be the more inexcusable, under such a con- 
stitution as ours ; because, if he could not gain 
esteem by his great, he might gain affection by 
his good qualities : and this principle would carry 
him, even better perhaps than the other, to the 
power he would obtain. What can a prince de- 
sire more than to be placed at the head of a uni^. 
ted people ; among whom he may have as many 
friends as he pleases, and can have no enemies, 
unless he creates them, by supposing them to be 
such, and by treating them accordingly ? If th^ 
designs of a prince, in fomenting the divisions, 
are to invade the liberties of his people, hiis de-^ 
signs are laid in the utmost iniquity : aitd if thesoi 
are not his designs, they must be laid in the utmost 
folly. When a people submits quietly to governe 
ment, and is willing to obey on the terms on which 
alone their prince hath a right to oo&imand, how 
extravagant must his demands be, and how unac- 
countable* his conduct, to divide such* a people? 
Shall he expect, for instance, that all his people 
should think like him and his council, about 
every occurrence, about every measure he tak^, 
and every man he employs? and since this is too 
much to ask of freemen, nay of slaves, if his ex^ 
pectation be not answered, shall he form a last-* 
ing division upon such transient motives ? Shall 
he proscribe every man, as an enemy to his go- 
vernment, who dislikes the administration of it ? 
Prosdriptions are abominable^ ^d inhuman^ when 

they 
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they are backed by a fulness of arbitrary power. 
But to hangup tlie tables of proscription, without 
the power of sending centurions to cut off every 
fiead that wears a face disliked at cqurt, would 
be madness in a prince. Such a conduct cannot 
suit his int:erest, however ?tmuy his passions, in any 
circumstance whatever. Tliere are indeed circum- 
stances, wherein it may suit the interest of a mi* 
jiister. Till the sword of civil war be drawn^ a 
prince can scarce become irreconcilable with his 
people, and be reduced for want of national strength, 
to support his power and dignity by the force of 
faction. But a minister may fall easily and soon 
into this desperate state: and after fomenting, as 
long as he could, the divisions of parties, he may 
have no refuge but in faction. There may be such 
a conduct, as no national party will bear, or at 
least will justify. But faction hath no regard to 
national interests. Faction therefore will bear 
any thing, share in any thing, justify anything. 
If the minister, who takes this method to sup- 
port himself, hath any art, he will endeavour 
to disguise his faction under the name and ap- 
pearance of a national party. But even this dis* 
guise will soon fall off. The best of those, who 
were engaged in the party, wall quit the faction, 
and then the latter mqgt stand confessed to public 
view. But it is not only the criminal conduct of 
a minister, and the fear of resting his administra- 
tion on the national judgment, that may oblige 
him to govern by division, and by faction. As the 
most opposite notions are often united in the head, 
«o are the most contrary sentiments in the heart 
Vol. III. C of 
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of man. Incapacity often begets sufficiency ; and 
yet a consciousness of incapacity often begets a 
jealousy of power, grounded on a sense of the su- 
perior merit .of other men. The minister, who 
grows less ay his elevation, like a little statue 
placed on 4 mighty pedestal, will always have 
this jealousy strong about him. He must of course 
select a faction to himself; and this faction must be 
composed^ to answer his purposes, of men servilely 
obsequious, or extremely inferior to him by their 
talents.. Whenever this happens, the reign of vena- 
lity, of prostitution, of ignorance, of futility, and of 
dulness commences. The minicrer will dread to 
see the persons employed whom he secretly 
esteems, for this very reason, because he esteems 
them. Abilities to serve the commonwealth will 
be an objection sufficient to outweigh the strongest 
proofs of atcachment to the person of the prince, 
and of zeal for his government; nay, even 
the merit of a whole life spent in giving these 
proofs. In short, the very reasons that shoul4 
determine the prince to employ men, will deter- 
mine the minister to proscribe them. Dislike, or 
contempt of him, will pass with his master for 
disaffection to the government; and, under this 
pompous name of government, will nothing but 
the paltry interest, or humour, of the minister 
be couched. The minister will reap, perhaps, 
for even that may be doubtful, the immediate 
benefit of dividing, or maintaining the divisions 
c^f the nation, and of nursing up faction, by con- 
tinuing longer in power, his sole security; and, 
l^y deferring, if not escaping, the evil ^ay, the 

. . day 
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jjay of account and retribution. But the prince 
will reap, in this case, the permanent mischief 
of establishing division and faction ; and may 
possibly make the lamentable exchange of his 
own popularity, for his minister^'s impunity. I 
need not finish up this picture of imagination^ 
since I write to you, who know so rtitich better 
than I pretend to do the characters of men, and 
the arts of government. It is sufficient, that I 
have hinted at the general causes and effects of 
the endeavours, that are sometimes used, and to 
which Great Britain hath not been a stranger, to 
foment national divisions, and to govern by the 
faction of a minister, armedwith the power of the 
prince, against the sense and spirit of a natiorij 
and the interest of the prince himself. This 
may serve; and it i* all I shall say, to bespeak 
your approbation of the papere that follow, ori 
account of the matter they contain. 

But, sir, ihe reasons I have given, how pertinent 
soever they may be, are not the only reasons I 
had for addressing myself, in this manner, and 
upon this occasion, to you. There are reasons of 
another kind ; reasons that come still more home 
to yourself; reasons, that appear very important 
to me, and that will appear so to you, perhaps^ 
when you have reflected duly on them, and have 
weighed impartially the consequences of them. I 
shall press these reasons with all the plainness and 
force that decency permits ,in so publick and per-^ 
sonal an application; because, though truth may 
•ometimes offend, I am very indifferent to offen- 
ces taken with truth oii my sidcw If you hearken 

to 
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to truth, which men in your station seldom hear, 
you may be the better for it. If you do not^ 
the author of this dedication cannot be the worse* 
for I will add, upon this occasion, that whoever 
he is, he is one you cannot impose upon, in your 
private capacity, neither as a man, nor a^ a gen- 
tleman ; and that you can as little do it, in your 
publick capacity. You cannot disappoint him 5 
because the temper of his mind gives you no hold 
Oh him. He hath neither avarice to make him 
desire riches, nor ambition to make him desire 
power, nor vanity to make him desire honours. 
You cannot oppress him 5 because he is free from 
guilt, and from every probable, for no man is 
free from every possible, imputation of guilt. 
The laws of his country are his protection, and 
tliey are sufficient to protect every Briton, who 
reverences and obeys them, in how peculiar a 
situation soever he may be found. They, who 
act against these laws, and tliey alone, may have 
reason to fe&,r, let their situation be never so bigli, 
•r their present power never so great. 

Having said this, I proceed to observe to you, 
that you are in the right most certainly to retort by 
yourself, or others, in the best and smartest man- 
ner that you, or they can, whatever the writings 
published in the Craftsman* may contain, which 
you judge to be injurious to yourself, or reflecting 
on your administration. The publick will judge 
uprightly upon the whole matter. The laughers 
will be for those who have most wit, and the serious 

* A political paper published weekly at that time, under 
" ^ assumed nam&of Caleb D'Anve.rs. 

part 
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part of mankind for those who have most reason 
on their side. 

Again. As to affairs of peace, or war, pub-' 
lick occurrences, domestic management, foreign 
negotiations, in short, the news of the day, and 
the current business of the time, weekly and daily 
papers, or more elaborate, anniversary treatises, 
are properly employed by you to explain, in your 
own favour, the series of your conduct; to refute 
Caleb; or, which is still more easy, and by some 
thought as useful, to keep up the cavil on one 
point, till a new one is started, that draws off the 
attention of the world. All this may be called 
fair war; and whoever prevails in the judgment 
of the publick, the publick will reap information 
from the contest, and will have reason to be pleas- 
ed with these appeals, which present an image of 
the custom that obtained in the ancierit common- 
wealths of Greece and Rome, where' the greatest 
interests of the state were debated, and the greatest 
men in those governments were accused and de- 
feuded, in publick harangues, and before the whofe 
people. 

But the writings of the Craftsman have' not 
been confined to these subjects that are personal 
or temporary. The cause of the British consti- 
tution hath been pleaded through the whole 
course of these papers; every danger to it hath 
been pointed out; every security, or improvemeilt 

of it, hath been explained and pressed. Now 

here, sir, begins my complaint. I said that the 

cause of our constitution hath been pleaded in the 

Craftsman ; and I am sorry that the expression is 

c 3 so 
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SO precisely just, that no other would come up to 
the case. The cause of the constitution hath been 
pleaded; for the constitution hath been attacked j 
openly, insolently attacked, and is so eyery day by 
those, against whom the Craftsm^an so often em-? 
ploys his pen. Who could have expected, for I will 
give aninstance or two, who could have expectetl), 
at this time, and under the present estabiish^ient^ 
to hear the necessity of maintaining standing ar- 
mies, in times of peape, even against the people 
pf Britain who maintain them, contended for and 
asserted ?—— Who could have expected to bear a 
dependency, a corrupt dependency, of the parlia- 
ment on the crown, contended for and ^serted to 
/bje a necessary expedient to supply a want of 
■^power, which is falsely supposed in the crown ; as 
if our fathers had opposed, and at length destroyed 
that chimera, called prerogative, formerly so dan- 
gerous to our liberties, for no other reason but to 
furnish arguments for letting loose upon us another 
4ttonster, more dangerous to our liberties, hy far i 

J Who could have expected, that attempts to. 

revive the doptrines of old whiggism,and theprin- 
.4:^iples aiid spirit of the revolution, in opposition to 
such manifest contradictions of them all, would give, 
any umbrage, or cause any alarm among men, who 
• Still affect to call themselves whigs, and pretend 
izeal for a government, that is founded on the revo^r 
Jution, and couldnot have been established without 
it ?— ^ — ^This could not have been expected, I think; 
ahd yet so it is. There are persons, who take to 
themfelves the title of ministerial writers, and 
have sometimes the front to assume that of writers 

for 
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for the governtaent. These persons are not con- 
tent to ring, in daily panegyric, encomiums on 
the wisdom and virtue, the justice and clemency, 
the success and triumphs of your administration ; 
and to answer, or to attempt to answer, the almost 
innumerable objections, that have been made, it 
matters not here whether justly or unjustly, to 
your conduct at home, and your own, and that of 
your brother abroad : but they take fire, they show 
an alarm, and they grow angry, whenever any 
thing is written, nay when a word is dropped, in fi- 
vourof the fundamental articles of British liberty. 
Sometimes they argue directly, and in plain 
terms, against them. Sometimes they perplex 
and puzzle the cause ; evade what they cannot 
deny ; and, when they cannot impose a fallacy, 
endeavour at least to hinder men from discerning 
a truth. Thus, sir, they mingle your justification 
with the condemnation of our constitution ; and 
labour, as much as in them lies, to make your pre- 
servation and the destruction of this constitution 
a common cause. If you could possibly doubt 
the truth of what is here advanced, I might refer 
you to the particular pamphlets and papers, 
which are known at least by the answers, that 
have been given to them, till such time as an ex- 
tract of all the passages, hinted at here, be m^de 
publick, as I hope it will ; and whenever it is, I 
dare appeal beforehand, to your private thoughts, 
whether the principles they contain, and the con- 
sequences deducible from them^ would not de- 
stroy, if they were to take place, the whole scheme 
iof the British constitution. It hath been asked^ 

c 4 wliy 
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why dp the writers on one side eternally harp on, 
liberty, and the constitution ? Do they mean to 
instil jealousy, and distrust, and to alienate the 
minds of the people ? In what instances have tlie 
laws been broken, or hath the constitution been 
invaded, by those who govern ? These questions 
deserve an answer; and I shall answer the first, 
by asking another question. Why do the writers 
on one side eternally labour to explain away li- 
berty, and to distinguish us out of our con$ititu* 
tion ? If nothing had been said of this kind, I am 
persuaded that much less would have been said of 
the other; and lean assure you, with great truth, 
that the publick had not been troubled, particu- 
larly, with this dissertation upon parties. As to 
the other two questions, they may be taken to- 
gether. There is a plain and real difference be- 
tween jealousy and distrust, that may be observed 
in the present case. Men may be jealous, on. ac- 
count of their liberties, and I think they ought to 
be so„ even when they have no immediate distrust, 
that the persons who govern design to invaiie 
' them. An opportunity of invading them opened, 
is reason sufficient for awakening the jealousy ; 
and if the persons, m' ho have this jealousy, apply to 
those who govern, to help to cure it, by removing 
the opportunity, the latter may takfe this, if they 
please, as a mark of confidence, not distrust r 
at least it will be in their power, and smely it will 
be for their interest, to show that they deserve coui* 
fidence in this case, not distrust. But it will b? 
always trifling, and foolish, to ask what laws have 
been broken, what invasions on the constitution 

h?tY§ 
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Imve been made; because as nothing of this sort 
will be done, when there are no designs dangerous 
to the constitution carried on ; so when there are 
such designs, whatever is done of this sort will be 
private, indirect, and so covered, that the great- 
est moral certainty may be destitute of proof. 

Whenever any of these things are done pub- 
lickly, directly, and in a manner to be easily pro- 
ved, the danger will be over, the constitution will 
be destroyed, and all fear for it and concern about 
it will be impertinent, because they will come too 
late. If ever that old trite maxim, " principiis 
obsta/' was well applied, it is so in the case we 
speak of here. 

The reasons I have given for mentioning these 
writers ought to excuse me for it ;. at least, to you; 
and ^ven to you I shall say very little more about 
them. The flowers they gather at Billingsgate, 
to adorn and enliven their productions, shall be 
passed over by me, without any reflection. They 
assume the privilege of watermen and oyster- 
women. .Let them enjoy it in that good company, 
and exclusively of all other persons. They cause no 
scandal ; they give no offence ; they raise no sen- 
timent but contempt in the breasts of those they 
attack ; and it is to be hoped, for the honour of 
those whom they would be thought to defend, 
that they raise, by this low and dirty practice^ np 
other sentiment in them- But there is another 
part of their proceeding, which may be attributed 
by malicious people to you, and which deserves 
for that reason alone some place in this^ dedication, 
3S it might be some motive to the writing of it. 

Wheii 
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When such authors grow scurrilous, it would He 
highly unjust to impute their scurrility to any 
prompter; because they have in themselves all 
that is necessary to constitute a scold ; ill manners, 
impudence, a foul mouth, and a fouler heart. 
But when they menace, they rise a note higher. 
They cannot do this in their own names. Men 
may be apt to conchide therefore, that they do it 
in the name, as they affect to«do it on the behalf, 
of the person, in whose cause they desire to be 
thought retained. Many examples of these m^ 
naces might be quoted, and most of them would 
be found directed against one particuiaf person. 
After employing the whole impotence of their 
rhetoric against him, and venting for many years 
together, almost without notice on his part, as 
much calumny as their imaginations could furnish, 
a jamphlet hathb een lately p ublis hed, the pro- 
fes ged desig n, of whichjs to call for j. vigorou s 
proceedi ng m parliament against this man . To 
introduce this proposal, it is preceded by a long 
series of facts ; some notoriously false 5 some, which 
it is impossible should be true ; others, which it is 
impossible this writer should know to be true, it 
they were so ; and others again, not only destitute 
of proof, but even of probability. Such accusations 
must be brought by some * creature, of so noto- 
riously prostituteda conscience, that his evidence 
would be rejected in any common cause, and 
should not be refuted therefore by me, if I was 
concerned to refute him. But, sir, if I take notice 
of this libel, or refer to others of the same kind, it 
* See the Grand Accuser^ &c. p. 77. 

- - is 
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is not done out of regard to these authors^ whom 
I despise, as I am persuaded the person does, 
against whom all the virulence of their malice is 
directed. My concern, upon this occasion, is for 
you alone, and you will allow me to represent what 
that concern dictates. It is possible that you jnay ^ 
have very strong resentments against this pers on, 
and jea gainst you T I Hs possible that you may 
haye]jh^3Kn. yours, and he may have shown bis, 
according to the different circumstances you have 
been in, and the different opportunities you have 
had. But this will not become a matter of stat^^ 
though you are minister of state. The publick 
will espouse jour passions no more than his; nor 
concern itself to inquire who gave the first occa- 
sion to these resentments; who hath acted the 
part of a fair, and who of a treacherous enemy. 
It is, I doubt, too certain, that the publick hath 
been employed sometimes to revenge private 
quarrels, and to serve the low turns of envy, qr 
jealousy. But, in all these cases, the publick hath 
been imposed upon ; these motives have been con- 
cealed ; others have been pretended; and the 
others havie been of a publick nature alone; be- 
pause the bare suspicion of any private interest, or 
passion, in a publick prosecution is sufficient, and 
most justly so, to create invincible prejudices to 
it. The scribblers I speak of have laid you there- 
fore under great disadvantages, notwithstanding 
your elevation, and your power, whether you de- 
sign any thing against the person so obnoxious 
to you, or not. They should have concealed in- 
. jdustriously^ what they have affected to proclaim ; 

since 
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since it is certain, that, how great soever your po* 
pularity in the nation may be, they will never 
bring upmankind to think, that any person should 
be prosecuted by methods extraordinary, or even 
ordinary, purely for your ease, your pleasure, or 
your safety. If they could prove, wtjat they 
frequently throw out, that every man is a friend 
to the pretender, who is not a friend to you ; and 
that he, who objects to your conduct in the ad- 
ministration, endeavours to pull down tlie present 
government, and set up another: then, indeed, 
they might raise a spirit against this particular 
person, for aught I know; but most certainly 
against many others, of much greater consequence, 
who appear every day, in the face of the world, 
not to be your friends, and who make no scruple 
of objecting, with the utmost freedom, to your 
coriduct. But such assertions as these will only 
serve to make men angry, or laugh. They^who 
have the best opinion of your abilities, will no more 
agree, that the present establishment is supported, 
than that it was made, by you. They will neverbe 
wanting in their respect to the crown so much, 
as to confound the cause of the king with the cause 
of his minister; or to suppose that the reins of 
government would grow weaker in his majesty's 
hand, if you was out of power, or out of the world.— 
In short, sir, you may pass, and Ibelieve you do 
•pass justly, for a man of extreme good parts, and 
for a minister of much experience ; but you would 
not desire, I think, to bp represented as the Atlas 
wlio supports this state ; and your brother will not 
certainly pass for the Hergules who relieves you, 

arid 
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and who sustains, in his turn, the important 
burden. 

I know very well, that something is added to 
supply, if that were possible, this defect, and to 
make the cau^e more plausible. It is pretended, 
that the writings imputed to this particular person, 
and several othei^ published in the Craftsman^ 
co ntain reflections of a very extravagant, indecent, 
and even seditious nature ; such as they alone, 
who are capable of supposing them, are capable 
of making. But then these reflections are to be 
proved by the constructions, which the accusers 
make of the expressions employed by those, whom 
they accuse ; constructions as arbitrary, and as 
forced, as many of those, by which some of the 
best men at Rome were brought within the inter- 
pretation of the law of majesty, by some of the 
worst. Examples of much the same sort have 
been set even in Britain, while the practice pre^ 
yaitedofsupposing innuendoes, and parallels, and 
oblique meanings, and prosecuting and condemn- 
ing men on suppositions, and interpretations. But 
Jhere is no room to fear, that any such examples 
should be renewed, while a British spirit* prevails 
in a British parliament. While that spirit prevails, 
no parliament will condemn any man upon princi- 
ples, which parliaments have always condemned as 
unjust and tyrannical. Less than any will they con- 
demn those, who write in defence of this consti- 
tution at the request and on the instances of those 

f See some Considerations concerning the Publick Funds^ 
fcc. p. 98. 

who 
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who attack it. A British spirit and the spirit of 
the British constitution are one and the same ; 
and therefore if ever there arises a British spirit * 
in a British parliament, of which I presume no 
doubt ought to be made at this time, vengeance 
will not overtake the former ; it may be the latter. 

What hath been said might suffice to show,hovr_ 
foolish and vain it ig to throw out menac es against 
those who have nothing to fear, at a time when 
zeal to preserve the constitution in every part 
inviolate seems daily to increase. But since I 
have entered on the subject, and the matter 
seems of some concernment to you, give me leave 
to add one consideration more, that may serve to 
show how foolish and vain such a proceeding 
would be, even at any other time. ^Let us sup- 
pose, that the very person pointed at was, and 
could be proved to be, the author of this Disser- 
tation upon Parties, for instance, which I now 
dedicate to you. Let us suppose, that the reso- 
lution was taken to follow the generous and 
equitable advice of the pamphlet-writer, who 
thinks he ought to be proceeded against in a 
peculiar manner. Let us even suppose, that we 
lived in an age, when parliaments were brought, 
jn some degree, under that very dependency, 
against which so much is said in this dissertation. 
In short, let us suppose, that the most innocent 
man, who was obnoxious to those in power^ 
might have reasonable grounds to fear an cxorbi-' 
tant exercise of this power against him. But 

* See some Considerations concerning the Publick Fund», 
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then let us make one single supposition on the other 
side. Let us suppose, that this obnoxious man was 
really in earnest; that he wrote from his heart; 
and that he felt there the same warmth for the 
British constitution, which he expressed in his 
writings, and laboured to infuse into the breast 
of ever}' other man. I would ask you, sir, do 
you think such a man would be ashamed to avow, 
in the face of his country, the contents of the 
following sheets, or be afraid to suffer for them? 
Gould any eloquence, even yours, if you would 
employ it so unworthily, expect, by the help of 
false surmises, and invidious comments, the base 
inventions of little racers, to make him pass for 
an enemy to the present establishment, who had 
proved himself a friend to that constitution, in 
consequence of which, and for the sake of which 
alone, this establishment was made? . Would, 
his^ideavours to reconcile parties, and to abolish 
odious distinctions; would pleading for the attain- 
ment of all the ends proposed by, and promised 
at the revolution; for securing the independency 
of the two houses of parliament, and the freedom 
of elections, as effectually against corruption, as 
they are alresuiy secured against prerogative; 
would this, I say, make him pass for the greatest of 
criminals ? No, si r, not in the breasts even of those 
who gave sentence against him, if men capable 
of giving such a sentence could be found. Among 
the rest of mankind bis .innocency wduld be 
acknowledged^ his constancy would be applauded; 
his aijoiis^s, i^d his graotd accuser iu the first 

place. 
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. place, would pass alone for criminal. He might 
^ fall a victim to power; but truth, and reason, 
and tlie cause of liberty would fall with him; and 
he who is buried in their ruins, is happier than ' 
he who survives them. Thus I am persuaded 
the person here intended would be found, upon 
trial, to think. The event therefore of such a 
prosecution, whatever it might be, could not 
turn to his disadvantage; and consequently to 
threaten him with it would be ridiculous, even at 
such a time as we have supposed, much more at 
the present. V^oid of all ambition, except the 
ambition of honest fame, he might stand the efforts 
of violence in such a cause, not only with little 
concern, but with much inward complacency. 
Weary of the world, determined and preparing to 
retire totally from it, he would surely suspend his 
retreat to face the persecution ; and whatever his 
persecutors might imagine, they would erect a 
sort of triumphal arch to the man they hated. 
He would leave the world with more honour than 
they would remain in it. By suffering in de- 
fence of the constitution of his country, they 
who had thought favourably of him, would think 
that he crowned the good, and they who had 
entertmned prejudices against him, that he atoned 
for the ill, which had been injputed to him. Such 
different judgments, you know, sir, will attend 
every man's character, who acts on our divided 
stage; and he is happy who can reconcile them 
so neaMy. It never happens that there isi^. a tnan 
<tf whom all speak wellj asi it rarely, very rarely, 
. ; happens. 
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happens, that there is a man of whom all speak il]» 
except those who are hired to speak well. 

I find it hard to leave off, when I have the 
honour of writing to you, sir; but having now 
explained the principal reasons, that induced me 
to address this dedication to you, it is time that 
I should force myself to a conclusion, and con- 
clude by recommending the following sheets to 
your serious perusal. I recommend them to no- 
thing else. I do not apprehend, that they will want 
your patronage any more than the person who 
wrote them. Let them stand or fall in the publick 
opinion, according to their merit. But if yoa 
should find any thing in them that deserves your 
notice, you will have an obligation to one, from 
whom you least expected any; to, 

SIR, 
A^'our most humble servant. 

The AuTHQR of 
The Dissertation upon Parties. 
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SIR, 

TO cQFri^pt W)j tp 4fVpi§ ^^ ^^ tri^'? Vid 

in all ftg^s ba^Q ai£egt;e|d to gov^rnj but specially 
suefaas have bead tewt capable. of exQrM9g ih0 
true arts of goi^rnment. Tbere is b^v^ever ft 
difference to be made betw^ei^ these t^o expfy- 
dients, to the acJv^Qtage Qf <he latter^ 99^ lyr 
consequeoce b^tweeu tb^eb^raqteri; of ^1^9;^ who 
put them in pi^ti<;e. 

Erery busy, ambitiouiy Qhild of fortvne, w^p 
hafh himself a corrupt h^rt, ancl becoxnes mi^t^ 
of a large purse, hath aU that is uece$§ary to wif^ 
ploy the expedient of corraptiou with succe^. 

A bribe, in the hand of the XQO§t blundering 
coxQomb that ever diggf^c^d honour 9Pd w^^d^b 
and power, will prevail <^s much a^ in thi^ bai^d of 
a man of seQse> and go farther too, if it weigh 
more. An intriguing Qhan^b^r^iaid )|\ay ^lip ft 
bank note into a griping paw^ as w^U a^ the moit 
subtle daemon of h^U. H**e may govern siys triuni- 
pbantly by this e;q>^imt a^ the gre^t knight his 
^rot^r, and ttm gv^U Iwigt^t •# ]Pmriei^ himself. 

p 2 But 
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But every character cannot attempt the other 
expedient of dividing, or keeping up divisions, 
with equal success. There is, indeed, no occa* 
sion for any extraordinary genius to divide ; and 
true wisdom despises the infamous task. But 
there is need of that left-handed wisdom, called 
cuniriirg, and of those habits ih business, called 
experience. He that is corrupted cooperates with 
him that corrupts. He runs into his arms at 
the first beckon ; or, in order sometimes to raise 
the price, he meets him but half way. On jthe 
other hand, to divide, or to maintain and renew 
the divisions of parties in a state, a system of 
seduction and fraud is necessary to be carried 
•on. The. divided areso far from being accessory 
to the guilt, that they would not be divided, 
if they were not first deceived. 

From these differences, which I have observed 

between the two expedients, and the characteps 

and means proper to put them in practice with 

success, it may be discovered perhaps why, upon 

former occasions, as I shall hereafter show, the 

expedient of dividing prospered so much better 

'than that of corrupting; and why, upon some 

later occasions, the expedient of corrupting 

•succeeds so well in those hands, which, are not, 

-and, I trust, will not be so lucky in maintaining 

br renewing our party divisions. 

' Much hath been written by you, Mr. D*An- 

vers, by your correspondents, and others who 

have drawn their pens in the cause of truth, virtue, 

find liberty, agaiuat the right reverend, a& well as 

19 . undignifiedj. 
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Undignified, the noble, as well as ignoble tMrtors 
of corruption ; enough surely to shame those, who ' 
have not lost all sense of shame, out of so igndnii- 
nioiis a crime ; and to make those^ who have not 
lost every other sense, trembleatthe consequences 
of it. We may flatter ourselves, that these ho- 
nest endeavours have had some effect; and have' 
reason to hope, that far greater will follow from- 
those illustrious examples of repulses, which have 
been lately given to the grand corrupter, notwith- 
standing his frequent and insolent declarations/ 
that he could seduce whomsoever he had a mind 
to gain. These hopes are farther confirmed to us- 
by repeated declarations of the sense of parlia- 
ment, and will be turned, we doubt not, into 
certainty, whenever the wisdom of the two houseitf 
shall again think it proper to raise hew barriers 
of law against this encroaching vice* 

In the mean time, I think nothing can better 
answer the ^signs of your papers, nor promote 
the publick good more effectually in the present 
conjuncture, than to put our. countrymen fre- 
quently on their guard against the artifice^ which 
is clumsily, but industriously employed to mainw 
tain, and, if it be possible, to create new divisioniif 
among them. That day, which our fathers 
wished to sefe, and did not see, is now breaking 
upon HSf, Shall we suffer this light t6 be turned 
again intb party-darkness by the incantations of 
those, who would not have passed for conjurers, 
even in the days of superstition and ignorance ? 
The n^ktioii is HOt only brought into a uniformity 



) 
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of o^lfetn (ioncernitig tte ]bi^€sen«'afltiiiwmti^ 

tioa by the length andfhe righteoos condwct of it -, 

but we are grown into a unammif y abotid prmci- 

plea of government, which the inost saii^itie 

cpuld scarce have expedited without eistravsrgance. 

Certain associiltions of ideas were made so familiar 

to U8, about baSf a century ago, and becaiviein the 

courde of time so habitual, that we shoold not have 

been able, even a few years ago, to brtok them ; 

nor have been easily induced to believe, on the 

faith of any prediction, that experience mnA the 

evidence erf facts would, in a few years more, 

break them for us, destroy dl our notions of par- 

ty, and substitute n^w oi^s hi their r6of^. 

The power and majesty cf the people, an oti- 
yinal contract, the au&ority i^nd iir(tef]f)endeney of 
parliament, liberty, resistacfce, ebcchision, abdi- 
cation, depositioin; these were ide^ assocrated, at 
that time, to ^ke idea of a whig, ahd supposed by 
eveiry whig to be incommunicable and inconsistent 
with the idea of a tory. 

JPivine, hereditary, ifndefeasible rfght, )hreal 
sficoessi^i, passive obedience, prerd^ive, fion- 
re^tance, slavery, nay, andsoniietirrjeii papery too, 
were astociatedinmany nimds to the ideaof atory$ 
anddieemed intrdriununicable and iiuson^stent, in 
the sam^ manner, with the idea of a whig. 
* But BOW that which heither side Wouid faanre 
believed on the faith of imy |)redictkiii, is come to 
pass; 

■ quod diviim- prbmittefre litaio 

Aiiideret, volvenda cBes, en i attolktdtrtf. 

These 
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These associations are broken ; these distinct' setff 
of ideas are shnf&ed out of their order; new com- 
binations force themselves upon us, audit would 
actually be as aj>surd to impute to the tories the 
principles, which were laid to their charge for* 
merly, as it would be to ascribe to the projector 
and his faction the name of whigs, while they 
daily forfeit that character by their actions. The 
bulk of both parties are really united; united on 
principles of liberty, in opposition to an obscure 
remnant of one party, who disown those princi^ 
pies, and a mercenary detachment from the other, 
who betray them. 

How this change for the better comes to have 
been wrought in an age, when most things hav6 
changed for the worse ; and since it hath been 
wrought, why the old distinctions are kept up in 
some measure, will I think be accounted for in treat- 
ing this subject fkrther. At present, what shall we 
say to those who publickly speak #f this nationid 
union as impracticable and chimerical; yet pri* 
vately act against it, with all their might, as a prac- 
ticable thing, and a real evil to them ? If it be as 
complete and as well cemented, as I imagine it is, 
and as every honest Briton wishes it may be ; nay, 
if there be nothing more than a strong tendency 
on alt sides towards it, which no man of the least 
observation and candour will deny ; it is surely 
the duty of every one, who desires the prosperity 
of his country, to seize the opportunity, to culti- 
vate and improve it. If men are to be known by 
their works^ flie worki» of those, who oppose thii 

x> 4 union. 
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union^ denote tliera sufficiently. Wicked ancf 
unhappy men ! who seek their private ^safety, in 
opposing publick good. Weak and silly menl 
who vaiiJy imagine that they shall pass for the 
uation, and the nation for a faction ; that they shall 
be judged in the right, and tha whole body of 

the peopk in the wrong-: On whom would 

they impose? How long do they imagine, that 

so unequal a contest can last ? 

There is no complaint which hath been more 
constantly in the mouths, no grief hath lain more 
lieavily at the hearts of all good men, than thofe 
aboiit our national divisions j about the spirit of 
party, which inspires animosity and breeds ran- 
cour; which hath so often destroyed our inward 
peace ^weakened ournational strength, and sullied 
our glory abroad. It is time therefore that all, 
who desire to be esteemed good men, and to pro- 
cure the peace, the strength, and the. glory of 
their country, by the only means, by which tht^y 
can be procured effectually > should join their 
efforts to heal our national divisions, and to change 
the narrow spirit of party into a diffusive spirit 
of publick benevolence. , 

That we may be more encouraged to 4^ so, it 
-will be of use perhaps to consider, in some par- 
ticulars, what advances are already made towards 
that national linion, without wiiich no national 
good can be expected in such circumstances as 
ours. 

Let us begin with the present temper of the 
members of the church of England towards thf 

. , dissenters. 
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dissenters, . Those laws, by which the latter were 
debarred from serving God after their own way,, 
have not been these many years a terrour, to them. 
Those which w^ere designed to hinder the propa^ 
gation of their principles, and those which shut 
the door of all publick preferment, even to such 
among them as conformed occasionally, are 
repealed. Far from desiring ta impose any new 
hardships upon them, even those wIm) have been 
reputed their enemies, and who have acted as such 
on several occasions, acknowledge their errour. 
Experience hath removed prejudice. They see 
that indulgence hath done what severity never 
could J and from the frankness of these, if 1 was 
a dissenter, I should sooner entertain hopes of 
future favour, than fr^^m the double dealing of 
those who lean on the dissenters when they are out 
of power, and who esteem them a load upon them 
when they are in it. We are now in the true and 
only road, which can possibly lead to a perfect 
reconciliation among protestants ; to the abolition 
of all their diflferenccsj or to terms of difference 
so little essentia], as to deserve none of distinctipn. 
These happy ends must be obtained by mutual 
good-will. They never can be obtained by force. 
It is. true, indeed, that force, which is the effect 
of a majority and superior power, may sijpporf 
a rivalship and erect even count erestablishments. 
But then, by the same means, our ancient disputes 
will be revived; the churcii will be thought really. 
in danger; and religious feuds, whicu nave bet^n 
so long and so beneficiahy l.^ui 'J^..,/:, vvJl once 

more 
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Aiore ^stuift the peace of the state. It is a 
certain truth, that our religious and civil contests^ 
havemotuaHy, and aJmost alternately, raised and 
fomented eaeh ot*ier. Churchmen and dissenters 
have sometimes diflFered, and sometimes thought, 
or been made to think, that they differed, at least, 
as much about civil as religious matters. There 
can be therefore uo way so effectual to compose 
their diflferehcea on tlie latter, as to improve the 
growing union between them on the former* 
*^Idem sentire de republica," to think alike about 
political affairs, hath been esteemed necessary to 
constitute and maintain private friendships. It is 
obviously more essential in puWkk friendships. 
Bodies of men in the same society can never unite, 
unless they unite on this principle ; and if they 
once unite on this principle, they will unite on 
an others, or they will readily and cheerfully make 
one another easy about them. — —Let me speak 
plainly. It becomes a man to do so, who means 

honestly. In our politiealdivisions of whig and 

tory, the dissenters have adhered to the former, 
and they want no apology for doing so. They 
joined themselves tothose with whom they agreed, 
and stood in opposition to those with whom they 
differed in principles of government. There could 
be no objetetion brought against them on this 
accpunt. They certainly dkl not follow power. 
They did not act like a sect, or a faction, who 
had, and pursued, an interest distinct from the 
interest of the whole. Their nonconformity hatft 
tidthiirg to do h?re. They concurred with con* 

formists; 
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fofffitsts ; ami if they had been conformists thetti- 
selt^s, sfcs they were dissenters, they wonid hsve 
acJted in the same manner. But if this divisfoo of 
parties, on the same principles, subsists no longer j 
if thel*e be in trutb neither a tory, nor a whig, as 
I have said aboVe, but a court and a country party 
in being; if the political principles, which the 
dissenters have formeriy avowed, are manifestly 
|>ursued on one side; and those which they h^ve 
opposed, or others equivalent to them in tlieir 
eflects,arepursuedon tlie other; can the disseii ter$ 
hesitiate about the option they are to make? I am 
fiersuaded they cannot. I know that several 
itoKWig them do not. What might be, and cer* 
tainly would be said, if they made tlieir option to 
stand by the m * *, I will not so much as suggest 
What must be the consequence of their standing 
by the nation, in opposition to him, for between 
^se two povirers the present contest lies, it is ea^jr 
to tett, and impossible to deny. They will prove 
in this case to the whole world, that the spirit 
bf liberty animates, and conscience alone deter- 
mines tlieir conduct. They, who could hevet 
brook a regal, will have the merit of saving their 
ifeotintry from a ministerial tyranny; aiid their 
t6iMity Ifill owe them all the acknowledgmentil, 
Which are due from gt^od ^nd grUtoful ckbseM 
df tfee i^attte eothnkonwealth. 

Am toihe other gfeat and hlti6nal diTh^on of 

ivhig ^d tory; he. Who reedlects what hath 

|)ai5sed inp8irliameht,.Atid obsfertes What passes otft 

4irf iti tfan- difier Very little -in his opinioii ih)m 

^ what 
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what Iiath been said concerning it* The principal 
articles of your civil faith, publiflied some time 
ago, or, to speak more properly, the civil faith of 
the old whigs, are assented and consented to by 
the country party; and I say, upon good authority, 
that if this creed was made a test of political or- 
thodoxy, there would appear at this time but very 
few heretics among us. How different the case 
is'oh the other side will appear, not only from 
the actions, but from the principles of the court- 
party, as we find them avowed in their writings; 
principles more dangerous to liberty, though not 
so directly, nor so openly levelled against it, than 
^ even any of those, bad as they were, which some 
of these men value themselves for having formerly 
opposed. 

In short, the revolution is looked upon by all 
sid^s as a new ipra; but the settlement then made 
is looked upon by the whole country-party as a 
new magna charta, from whence new interests, 
new principles of government, new measures of 
submission, and new obligations arise. From 
thence we must date both king and people. 
His. majesty derives his title from acts, made iri 
consequence of it. \Ve likewise-derive, not our 
privileges, for they were always ours, but a more 
full and. explicit declaratien, and a more solenm 
establishment of them, from the same periodv 
On this foundation all the reasonable^ independent 
^whigs and tories unite. They could unite on thi^ 
•alone j for the whigs have, always professed the 
principles which paved the way for the revolution ^ 
/ - > - and 
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^nd whatever the tories may have professed, they 
acted upon the same principles, or they acted 
upon none, which would be too absurd to assert, 
when they brought about that great event, in 
concert with the rest of tlie nation, as I shall some 
time or other prove. 

To this magna charta, and these principles, let 
us adhere inviolabij^ in opposition to the two 
extremes mentioned by me at the beginning of 
this letter, viz. to those who disown them, and to 
those who betray' them. Let neither the pole- 
mical skill of Lesly/ nor the antique erudition of 
Bedford,^persuade us to put on again those old 
shackles of false law, falie reason, and false Gospel, 
which were forged before tlie revolution, and 

broken to pieces by it. ^^As little let us suffer 

the arch slyness of G * *, the dogmatical dryness 
ofH**, or the sousing prostitution ofS**'^ 
slip new shackles on us, whidi are inconsistent 
with the constituent principles of our establish- 
ment,— -Let us maintain and improve the na- 
tional union, so happily begun, and bless God 
for disposing the temper of the nation almost uni- 
versally to it. — — ^Sach a coalition hath been long 
wanted in this kingdom, and never more than at 
this important crisis ; for on this it will depend 
whether they, who not only oppose the progress of 
tha^t growing corruption, which had well nigh over- 
spread the land, but endeavour to extirpate it bjr 
the roots, shall prevail ; or they who nourish and 
propagate it, who eat themselves, and tempt 
Others to eat the baneful fruit it bears. ^On this it 

yJ/.^/4.-.^'^-^'-^— /yf"^ J^L!o oc;/^f^ 
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will depend whether they shall prevail, who coij- 
stantly insist against the continuance of a sl:aading 
army in time of peace, agreeably to the prinpiple^ 
^of our constitution; or they who plead fgr it, au{i 
endeavour to make it a necessary part of that coa- 
stitution, though incompatible with publick liberty. 
— —On this it will depend whether they shall pre- 
vail, who endeavour to conceal the frauds whigh are 
practised, and to screen the fraudulent, at the risjc 
pf ruining credit, and destroying trade, as well a^ 
to monopolize in the hands of a few the whole 
wealth of the nation ; or they who do their utmost 
lo bring the former to light, and the latter to 
punishment, at a time when glaring fraud, or 
very strong symptoms of fraud, appear it^ so many 
p^rts ofpublick management, from some of ttJe 
greatest companies down to the turnpike at Hyde- 
park corner. On this it will depend whether 

they ?hall prevail, who desire that Great Britain 
^ouJd maintain such a dignity and prudent re- 
serve in the broils of Europe, as become her 
situation, suit her interest, and alone can enable 
her tp cast the balance; or they who are eager, o|i 
every qcpasion, to prostitute her dignity, tp 
pawn her purse, and to sacrifice her commerce, 
liyint^n^ling her not only too much with the otlier 
.great powers of Europe, from whom she nr^ay 
^fiPmetimep waat reciprocal engagements, b^t 
. evcB with those diminutive power?, from iyj]|pip 
it wwW b^ ridiculous tp expect ar^y, 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, «pp^ 
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LETTER U. 

SIK, 

While I was writing my last letter to you> it 
came into my thoughts that nothing woiiid illus- 
trate the subject better, nor enforce more strongly 
the exhortation to a union of parties, iu sapport 
of that constitution, op the terms of which alone 
all right to govern us, and all our obligation to 
obey is now fpunded, than an inquiry into the rife 
and progress of our late parties; or a short history 
of toryism and whiggism from their cradle to their 
gravej with an introductory account of their 
jjenealogy and descent. 

Your papers have been from the first conse- 
crated to the information of the people of Britain; 
and 1 think they may boast very justly a merit 
singular enough, that of never speaking to the 
passions^ without appealing to the reason of man- 
kind. It is fit tliey should keep up this charac- 
ter in the strictest manner, while they are 
employed on the most important subject, and 
published at the most important crisis. I shall 
therefore execute my design with sincerity imd 
impartiality. I shall certainly not flatter, and I 
do not mean to offend. Reasonable men and 
}overs of truth, in whatever party they have been 
engaged, will not be offended at writings^ wliich 
claim no regard but on this account, that they are 
founded in reason and truth, and speak with 
boldness w hat reason and truth conspire to dictate. 
/^ fpr th^ driimmer3 apd tiumpeters of faction, 

whe 
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who are lUred to drown the voice of both in 
one perpetual did oF clamour, and would en- 
deavour to drown, in the same manner, even the 
dying groans of their country, if she was already 
brought into that extreme condition; they shall 
not provoke me to break a most contemptuous 

; silence. The subject is too solemn. They may 
ptophane it, by writing on it. Far be it from 
me to become guilty of the same crime, by- 
answering them. 

If the inquiry I am going to make iijto the rise 
and progress of bur late parties should produce 

* in any degree the good which I intend, it will 
help to confirm and improve the national union, 
so happily begun, by taking off some remains of 
shyness, distrust, and prejudice, which may still 
hang about men, who think alike, and who press 
on from different quarters to the same common 
point of view. It will help to unmask more 
effectually the wicked conduct of those, who 
labour with all the skill, and, which is much 
more considerable, with all the authority they 
possess, to. keep up the division of partijes; that 
each of these may continue to be, in its turn, what 
all of them have been too often and too long, the 
instruments and the victims of private ambition. 
It will. do something more. A few reflections 
on the rise and progress of our distemper, 2^nd the 
rise and progress of our cure, will help us of 
coiirsq to make a true judgment on bur present 
state, and will point out to us, better per- 
haps than any other method, t^ie specific re- 
medies still necessaty to preserve our constitu- 
tion 
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tbn in health and vigour*— Having premised this» 
I come to the point. 

Queen Elizabeth designed^ and the nation cal« 
led king James to the throne, though the whole 
Scottish line had been excluded by the will of 
Henry the eighth, made indeed under the autho* 
rity of an act of parliament, and yet little regard- 
ed either by the parliament, or the people. As 
soon as he was on the throne, a flattering act of 
xecognition passed; for though all princes are 
pattered on their first accession, yet those princes 
are sure to be flattered most, who deserve pane* 
gyrick least. In this act the parliament acknow- 
ledged, on the knees of their hearts, such was the 
cant of the age, the indubitable right, by which 
they declared that the crown descended to him 
immediately, on the decease of queen Elizabeth. 
Of this act, and of the use which some men» 
very weakly I think, endeavoured to make of it, 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. I would 
only observe here, that this is the aera of hereditary 
right, and of all those exalted notions, concern- 
ing the power and prerogative of kings^ and the 
sacreduess of their persons. All together they 
cotnposed such a system of absurdity as had never 
been heard of in this country, till that anointed 
pedant broached them. They have been spoken 
of pretty much at large in your papers ; particu- 
larly in some of those published under the name 
of Oldcastle. To them I refer. 

To assert that the extravagant principles of 

ecclesiastical and civil government, which began 

Vol. IIL E to 
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lb lie j^iMi^agateci' iti tfilrf reigft, ^nd v^ef>b c^rtleA 
still higher in the next, gave octiasion to those of 
an6..her ktnd, or of Sti6thel[' extreme, which tt/ere 
taught wjtfe ^cces^, and gained by degrees grfeat 
Vogiie iftilie'naiion, woiild be too much. Opini- 
ofif vfery diififerenl ffoiii those which received the 
sanction of a legal eistablishment in chUrch and 
.state had crept abbiit obscurely, if not silently, 
even wtete the government of Elizabeth lasted, 
feut this isay; tbat the principles by which king 
James and !kihg Charles the first governed^ and 
"ttie excesses of hieraVchical and monarchical pow- 
er, exercised in consequence of them, gave great 
advantage to the opposite opinions, and entirely 
^occasioned tbe miseries which followed. Phrenzy 
'provoked phrenzy, and two species of madness 
infected the whole miass of the people. It hath 
* cost us a century to lose oiir wits, arid to recover 
*\,tiem ^^ain. 

U our greivances under king C*harles the firi^ 
MA been Vedressed by a sober, regtilar, pariia* 
in^ntary fefbrraation of the state; or, if the civil 
war happening, a new government had been esta- 
t)tish^d oh pi-iuciples of the constitution, not of 
jfaction, "oTliberty, not of licentiousness, as there 
was oil the abdicattoh of king il^thes the second; 
we ftoay conclude, both from reason and experi* 
ence tliat t'he absurd -and slavish doctrines I have 
mentiorie& would have been exploded early. 
Tliey would have heeh hiiried lii the recent grave 
of'hlih 'who first devts'ed them; and the merpory 
of hiin and of' them 1vi)iild h^Ve stunk together ill 

the 
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'tm nostrils of mankind. But the contrary fell ' 
out. The state was subverted, instead of being 
reformed; and all the fury of faction and enthusi- 
4ism was employed to destroy the constitution to 
the rery foundations. A natural consequence ^ 
fcdlowed. If the principles of king James's and 
king Charles's reigns had been disgraced by bet- 
ter> they would not have risen again: but they 
Were only kept down for a time by worse; and 
therefore they rose again at the restoration, and 
revived with the monarchy. Thus that epidemi- 
cal taint, with which king James^ infected the 
rainds of men, continued upon us: and it. is 
scarce hyperbolical to say, that this prince hath 
been the original cause of a series of misfortunes 
to this nation, as deplorable as a lasting infection 
of our air, of our water, or our earth, would have 
been. The spirit of his reign was maintained in 
tiiat of his son, (for how could it well be otherwise^ 
when the sameministerswerecontinued in power?) 
and the events of both produced the civil war. The 
civil war ended in the death of the king, and the 
exile of his family. The exile of these princes re- 
conciled them to the religion of Rome, and to the 
politicks of foreign nations, in such degrees as their 
different characters admitted. Charles sipped a 
little <^the poisonous draught, but enough how- 
ever to infect his whole conduct. As for James, 
— lUe impiger hausit 
.Spumantem pateram: 
ke dranic the chalice off to the lowest and foulest < 
iregs. 
/Xhal prino^les at absurd bb these in their na- 
a a ture^ 
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turn, and as terrible in (beir consequences, soc^ At 
would shock the common sense of a Samojede,.or.' 
a.I^ottentot, and had just before deluged the na- 
t^op. in blood, should come into vogu6 again at the 
restoration, will not appear strange to those who 
carry themselves back as it were to that point of 
time. The wounds of the civil war w^ere bleeding, 
and the resentments of the cavaliers, who cam& 
into power at court and in parliament, were at 
their height. No wonder then if few men had^ in 
such a ferment as this, penetration enough to dis- 
cern, or candour enough to acknowledge, orcourage 
enough to maintain*, that the principles we speak 
of were truly and primarily the cause of all their 
i^isfortunes. 1 he events, which proved them 50, 
were recent 5 but for that very reason, because they 
were recent, it was natural for men in such a.cirr 
cumstance as this, to make wrong judgments about 
them. It was natuml foVthe royal party to ascribe 
all their and their country's misfortunes, without 
any due distinction, to .the principles on which 
King Charles and even king James bad been op* 
posed ; and to grow more zeajous for those on 
w^hich the governments of these two princes had 
been defended, and for which they had suffered.. 
Add to this the national transport, on so great a 
revolution •, the esxess of joy which many felt, itodi 
many feigned ; the adulation eiftployed by many 
to acquire new merit ; and by^many to atone for 
past demerit; and you will find reason to be sur- 
{>risied, not th^t the satpe principles of govfern-; 
ment, as had threatened our liberties once^ and 
Hiust. by necessary iconsequence do' so again^ were. 

^ ^ established ; 



Cftablishecj ; but that our liberties were not im^ 
.mediatelj^r, and at once given up; That tbejr were 
saved, \ve owe not to parliament, no oiot to 
the convention parliament^ who brought the 
king home; but to those great and good men. 
Clarendon and Southampton. Fan from*..4aking 
advantage of the heat and fervour qf the times, to 
manage parliaments into scandalous jobs, and 
fatal ccmipliances with the crown, to their immor* 
tal honour, with gratitude and reverience to their 
memories be it spoken, they broke the armjf, 
sitinted the revenue, and thr^w jfclieir master on 
the affections of his people. — Ikit I return. > 
Beside these .reasons, drawn from the passions 
. of men, others of a more sober kind may be given, 
jto acc<mnt for the making a settlement at the re* 
storation upon prinoiples too ne^r akin to tho$ir, 
which had prevailed before the war, and which 
bad in truth caused it Certain it is,'that^thoiig)i 
the nohconformists were stunned by th$ blow 
thfey bad just received, and though their violenqiB 
was restrained by the force of the present con- 
juncture; yet they still existed. Symptoms of 
thiit appeared, even while the government was 
settling, and cont;inued lo appear Ipiig after tt 
was settled. Now, every symptom of tlijs kind re- 
i^wed.the dread of relapsing into those miseries, 
frdra v^hich the nation had so lately recovered it- 
self; /and this dread had the natural effect of all 
extrefne fears. It'hurried men into every pria^ 
ciple,,as well as nifiteure, .which seeriied the most 
opposite to those of t^e persons feared, and the' 
moilk likely % thougl^ 9t. any other risk, to. deieat 
' ' • * 3 ^^^^^ 
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4iieit designs, and to obviate the preset dahgtr, 
jreal or imaginary. May we not fiitirly Gonjedtnre, 
^orit is but conjecture, something more ? Ia such 
41 temper oi'mind, and such asitualibn of circum« 
stances, might not even those, who saw hoW 
soundless and dangerous such es:travagant no* 
ctions about the right, power and prerogative of 
'kings were, imagine however that it was a part of 
-|»rudence to give way to them^ and to coon« 
tenance them in the present Qon)uncture} tasufiisr 
*1die opinions of the nation to be bent too far on 
cme side, as they had been bent too hr on the 
other ; not that they might remain crooked, hiA 
that they might become straight ? 
' The same spirit and much the same reasons 
Ibat determined our settlement, at the restoration, 
upon fiuoh high principles of monarchy, prevail- 
ed relatively to oqr religious differences, and the 
Isettlement of the church. I ^hsdl speak of it mi^ 
that freedom which a man may take, who is coiu 
«cious^ that h^ means nothing but the publick 
gOod^ hath no by-ends, nor is under the influence 
of serving any particular cause. 

I say then very frankly, that the Qhurqh and the 
king having been joined in all the late contests, 
both by those wlio s^ttacked them, and tho^e who 
defended them, ecclesiastical interests, resent^r 
ments, and animosities oatpe ih to ti)e aid of seeuli^ji 
in making ther new settlement. Great lenity 'was 
shown at the restoration, in looking bMkwat^lj 
unexampled and nnimitated mercy t<^ pttrtf^uk^ 
men^ which deserved no doubt much itpplaus»e. ' 

. This conduct ^oqld ha^H^ gone far :t«waiNiB re- 

^ storing 



fltoriiig the nation to )t'« prio^itive I)$i^p9 fin^ n^n 
tegrity, to it's old good j^mwrs, \V$ old gqo4 
humour, aad it's. old good i^ure, (i^xpi^ssioi^ pf 
niy lord chancellor Cl^rewlon, why;^ ;I coi)!^ 
never read without b^iug^Biov^ Wd ^ften^) j|jf 
great severity had not he^n ^^rqifi^ }ntm^ 
diately lafter, in looking for>|rjEu:4fc wd gjp^t iv 
^oiu- used toMrge bodies ^qfipieij, whiqh c?rt9wljr 
deserves censure, as neithc^r jw^, i^or .pi9)itiQlc.T^ 
say, not just; because ther^ is, s^r^i^ ^r^almMl 
a wide diiQerence hetwaei^ m^rfd 9^d, pwty j/ui|tice. 
The one is foimided in ceown; t^ ii^bf r dm^fti 
it's colour from the pa^sipxii ^f m^^im^ i^^t 
.another name for iojust^. Mpi^I M^t/ffe i^ffri/^ 
punis^ent a^ lar i^s re{]|»rdti4n,..M|d)||fl|^|l'»ry 
.terrour require; no feather. PfM?ty jftstifi^. ?Vrf^ 
it to the full extent of pur pow^r, ^nd ,^Yea to t|e 
gporging imd sating oC^ur riewngej f^fR fvl^^i^e 
it follows, that inju*tice-4nci n9^9C9^^cfi}fsemB 
must become perpatuyil in the $i|cqm6J!(« rjefis^- 
tions of parties,:as long as ;the§e .piu^ies, e^ifsft.^rTl 
say, not politick; beca^se it .^tp^t^ifit^ Jt|ie 
>other measures t^km for ^uic^inig tiw vsm^.pf 
men. It alarmed all thej^eotsMtew; C99$iP9;tfd 
the implacability, apd,wbett^tIieri9fiQfl|}r>Qf9QHiiei 
disappointed .and d«mp§d » i^ir^ of .ifcpnoilyt- 
tion in othens; unittf^ th^m in afionimon httosd 
to the church ; and rented in the lofattrcb. aj^jl^it 
o£ intolerance and persecution. This OMlfmi^ 
.was .the .more imprudent, bficause/jthe fqppPjMu* 
nity seraned fair to take jidymtage.of ilhe.rM»t* 
meats of thdj^ri^yteri^nj^ »g^9t tbe ojther i»ect« 
»4 .mfis. 
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ttrieSf and to draw them, without persecttting th# 
others, by the cords of love into the pale of th^ 
church, instead of driving them back by severe 
usage into their ancient confederacies. But 
when resentments of the sort we now mention 
Were let loose, to aggravate those of the other sort, 
there was no room to be surprised at the violences 
which followed ; and they, who had acted greater, 
could not complain of these, great as they were, 
with any very good grace. 

If we may believe one*, who certainly was 
not partial against these sects, both presbyterians 
and independents had carried the principles of 
'^rigour, in the point of conscience, much higher, 
and acted more implacably upon it, than ever the 
church of England hath done, in it's angriest fits., 
The securing themselves therefore against those, 
who had ruined them and the constitution once 
already, was a plausible reason for the church* 
party to give, and I doubt not the true and sole 
• motive of many for exercising, and persisting in 
the exercise of great severity. General, pru- 
dential arguments might, and there is reason to 
believe they did, weigh with particular men; but 
they could have little force, at such a time, on 
numbers. As little could some . other con^- 
derations have then, whatever they have now. 
The promises at Br^da, for instance, and the 
terms of the declaration sent from thence, could 
not be urged with force to a parliament, who 
had no mind, and was. strictly under no obligation, 

* Dr«Buraet, afterward bbhop of* Salisbury, in oue of his 
tracts. 

to 
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fo make go^d such promisesasthe king bad made^ 
beyond his power of promising, if taken «bso* 
lately; or from which, if taken conditionally, ha 
was discharged, on the refusal of parriament to 
confirm them. — Thus again, the merit pleaded 
hy the presbyteriaus, on account of the share 
they had in the restoration, which wai very real 
and very considerable, could avail however btrt 
little. That they went along with the national 
Aorrent, in restoring the constiiutiou of church and 
state, could not be denied. I?ut then it was re* 
membered too, that these fruits of repentanqe 
came late; not till they had been oppressed bjr 
another sect, who turned upon tben^, wrested the 
power out of their bauds, and made them feel, 
what they had made others feel, the tyranny of 
a party. 

Such reasons and motives, as I have mentioned, 
prevailed J and worse than these would, have been 
sufficient, when the passions of men rah so high, 
to lay the dissenters, witliout any distinction, tm- 
der. extreme hardships. They seemed to be the 
principal object bf the fears and jealousies of par- 
liament. Addi^esses were continually made, aiid 
-the edge of the law continuaHy whetted against 
them, from 1660 to 1669, when the Jaw for sup- 
. pressing conventiclrs, and the last of these pend 
8tatute6 pas3ed, as I remember. Experience will 
justify mo for saying, that this long and extreme 
rigour was unwise, as well as unjust. It app^arj 
4ndeed, ftom the memorials of those times, that 
they who. suffered had given abuud4ht provocation^ 
thOHgh apt suffici^ht ^xmse, to the rigour under 

which 
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which they suffered. Some fonner hardship^^ 
which the dissenters had endured from the church, 
made them more violent against it, when they 
got possession of a usurped. power. Just so the 
violence, which they -exercised at that time, stimu^ 
lated the severity they felt in their turn, when the 
legal constitution of the church was restored, 
Notwitl>standing all which, I incline, upon very 
good reasons, to think that this severity was not 
in the first design of the ministers, nor would 
ha,ve been shown, if another fatal influence had 
not prevailed. The influence I mean ii* that of 
popery. . It prevailed from the first moments to 
the last of the reign of king Charles the second. 
The best ministers wei'e frequently driven off 
their bias by it. ^ The worst had a sure hold on 
their master, by complying with it. On the oc- 
casion now mentioned, this influence and the" ar- 
tifice of the popish faction worked very fatally on 

. the passions of parties, and the private iateresis 
of individuals ; and the ministers, and the ehurch, 
and the dissenters, were bubbles alike of their 
comnpton enemy. Barefaced popery could ask no 
favour, because popery could expect none. Pro- 
testant dissenters were therefore to serve as stalk- 
ing horses, that papists might creep behind tbeih, 
and have hopes of being some time or other ad- 
mitted with them. The church party was hal- 
looed on the dissenters; while the dissenters m^e 
encouraged to unite and hold out; while <tiiey 
were flattered witli a high opinion of their ewn 

, strength, and the king's favour; and while fiome 
leading njien amongthem, who-thought it .bettier 

i to 
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to be at the head of a sect than at the tail of an 
establishment) were perhaps encouraged and 
confirmed in that thought by the private ap-^ 
plications of the court. 

These artSj these wicked arts (for such they were) 
prevailed; and though the two thousand ministers^ 
who went but of their churches on one day, were 
far from being all of the same mind, or having one 
'positive consirtent scheme; though many of them 
must have lost their benefices, even ifthey had 
complied With the act of uniformity, because tfasy 
were intruders/and in actual possession of benefi- 
ces legally belonging to others ; yet^ by uniting 
in the point of nonconformity, they appeared as 
one body, and in 9ome sense they were so. Se- 
veral of them were popular for oertain modes of 
devotion, snited to the humour of the time; and 
.several were men eminent for true learning and 
unafiiscted piety. They increased the seal of 
their flocks, and created compassion lo others. 
Here the court began to reap the fruits of their 
managemefat, in the struggle for a toleration. I 
aise the word, though I know it may lie simply ca- 
villed at. The first step made was an ap(^ioa« 
lion to the king, who declared himself ready and 
willing to dispense, in their favour, with several 
things in the act of uniformity: and thus the dis- 
senters were made, by the severity of the parlia- 
ment and the intrigues ofthecotirt, the instruments 
of introdticing a dispensing power. Sutih at- 
tempts were ma4e more than .once; but happily 
•£uledai oiftea as made, through tlie vigorausop- 
t% ' position 
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position of parliament; till at last the scene began 
to open more, and the dissenters tq see tliat they 
•were made the tools of promoting what they 
never intended, the advancement of the preroga- 
tive above law, and the toleration of popery 
against it. . . 

; To conclude. By such means as I have de- 
scribed, the.constitution of parties after the restor- 
ation preserved unhappily too. near a resemblance 
to the constitution of parties before the war. The 
prerogative was not indeed carried so high in some 
instances,, as James and Charles the first had at* 
tempted to carry it. Nay, some supports of it were 
bought off, and taken away ; and others more dan- 

• gerous, as we have observed, were prevented by the 
virtue of the men at that time in power. But still 
the government was established on principles, suf* 
iicient to invite a king to exercise arbitrary, power, 
and support him by their consequences in the ex- 
ercise of it afterward ; so that in ^his respect, 
the seeds, of future divisions were sowed abun- 

.dantly.^ The dissenters had, indeed, lost much of 
their credit, and all their .power* But still thav 

-had numbers, and property, and industry^ and 
compassion for them ; so that here was another 
crop of dissensions planted to nurse up, and tp 
strengthen the other. They, did not inflame the 
contest, which followed, into, a civil war, as they 
had helped to dp formerly; but I. think that with. 

• outthem, and the disunion and hatred .mnohg pro- 
testants, consequent upon them,lhe zeal against 
popery could idiot have run into a kind of factions 

f fory^ 
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itiry, as we shall be obliged to confess it did. I 
think that fears of failing once more under pres- 
bvterian, or republican power, couldnot have been 
wrought up in the manner they were, towards the 
end of this reign, so tts to drown even the fear of 
popery itself; so as to form a party, in fa%'cur of a 
popish successor ; so as to transport both clergy 
and laity into an avowal of principles, which must 
llave reduced us to be at this time slaves, not free- 
men, papists, not protestants ^ if the very men, who 
bad avowed such principles, had not saved them- 
sdves and us, in direct opposition to them. — But I 
am running into the subject of another letter, 
when tbi« is grown too prolix already. 

I am, SIR, 
Yours, kc^ 



LETTER III. 
SIR, 

1 H£ sum of what bath been said, concerning the 
settlement of church and state, and the divisi^m 
of parties at the restoration, amounts to this; that 
as the attempts of king James and king Charies 
the first, against the spirit of the constitutioD, 
threw the nation into a civil war, and all the mi* 
seraUe consequences, both necessary smd contin* 
gent, of that calamity; so the fury, enthusiasm, 
and madness of those factions which arose during 
that unnatural ferment, frightened the nation back, 
if not into all, yirt more generally perhaps than be* 
lore, into most of the notions th^t wer« established 

to 
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to justify. tb« exceBie$ of former reigns. Here- 
ditary, iodefeafiable right, passive obedience ha^- 
nonrestslance, those corner-stones, which are an 
improper foundation for any superstructure, but 
that of tyranny, were made^^ven by parliament, 
the foundation of the monarchy; and ail those, 
who declined an exact and strict conformity to 
the whole establishment of the church, even to the. 
most minute parts of it, were deprived of the 
protection, nay, exposed to the prosecution of the 
state* Thus one part of the nation stood proscrib- 
ed by the other; the least, indeed, by the great* 
est; whereas a little before the greatest stood pro-* 
iKiribed by the least. Aoundhead and cavalier 
were, in effect, no more. Whig and tory were 
not yet in being. The only two apparent par- 
ties were those of churchmen and dissenters; and 
religious differences alone at ^is time maintained 
the distinction. 

Such was the state of party, upon the meeting 
of the first parliament called by king Charles 
the second, and for some years afterward, as 
iMarly ajs I have been able to observe by what I 
liaireread in history, and received from tradition. — 
Howthe notions then in vogue began to change, and 
this spirit to decline, sonietime after the restora- 
tion; how the zeal of churchmen and dissenters 
against one another began to soften, and a court 
and country party to form themselves; how fac- 
tion mingled itself again in the contest, and re- 
newed the former resentments and jealousies; 
how whig and tory arose, the fVirious o£&pring of 
those inauspicious parents roundhead and cava- 
^ • lier ; 
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fier ; hour the proceedings of one party might have 
thrown us back itilo a civil war, confusion aqd 
anarchy ; how the success of the other had like to 
have entailed tyranny on the state, and popery 
in cliu^ch ; how the revolution did, and could alone, 
deliver us ftom the grievances we felt, and from 
the dangers we feared; how this great event was 
brought about by a formal departure of each side 
from the principles objected to them by the other; 
how this renewal of our constitution, on the prin- 
ciples of liberty, by the most solemn, deliberate, 
national act, that ever was made, did not only 
bind at least every one of those, who concurred 
in any degi-ee to bring it about ; (and that descrip- 
tion includes almost the whole nation] but how 
absurd it is for any man, who was bom since that 
aera, or who, being born before it, hath been bound 
by no particular, legal tye to any other settlement, 
to be willing to ^ive up the advantages of the pre- 
sent constitution, any more than he would give 
up the privileges of the great charter, which was 
made and ratified so many ages ago; all these 
points are to be now touched in that summary 
manner, which I have prescribed to myself, and 
which will be sufficient, in so plain a case, where 
men are to be reminded of what they know already, 
rather than to be informed ; and to be confirmed^ 
not to be convinced. 

I proceed therefore to observe, that the nation 
Wgan to be indisposed to the court, soon after 
the restoration. The sale of Dunkirk helped to 
ruin a great afid good minister, though it be still 

doubtful 
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c!out>tfuI at leasts notwilbstanding die dafnour 
raised, and the negotiations Tvith d'Estradesi. s9 
much insisted upon, wbetlier he was strictly an- 
swerable for this measure.— ^Who knows how 
soon the reestablishment of the. same port aqtf 
harbour may be laid in form to the charge of tJbo$e 
two men, whosre strictly and imcleniably answer- 
able for ity and who stagger already under the 
, weight of so many other Just imputatiojiS? 

The first Dutch war, which was lightly and 
, rashly undertaken, and which ended ignominious[ly 
for the nation, augmented the publick indisposi- 
tion. Naymisfortunes, such as the plague, and the 
burning of London, as well as mismanagementi^ 
had this effect. But we must place at the head 
of all a jealousy of popery, which was well 
founded^ and therefore gathered strength daily. 
This soon heated the minds of men to such a de- 
gree, that it seems almost wonderful the plague 
was not imputed to the papists, as peremptorily 
as the fire. 

The death of my lord Southampton, and tlie 
disgi'ace and banishment of my lord Clarendon, 
made room for new causes of jealousy and dissa- 
tisfaction; and the effects increased in proportion. 
These two noble lords had. stopd in the breach 
against popery and foreign politicks; and what 
one of them said of the other, that is, Sputhamp* 
ton of Clarendon, may be applied with justice to 
both. They were true protestauts, and honest 
Englishmen. While they were in place, our 
laws, our religion, and our liberties were in safety. 

When 
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When they were removed, England felt the ill 
effects of the change ; for when they were remov- 
ed, all these were in danger. How glorious a 
panegyrick is this, in which the unanimous voice 
of posterity does and must agree! It is preferable 
surely to all the titles, and honours, and estates 
which those illustrious patriots left behind them: 
and so I persuade mjrself it is esteemed by the 
young noblemen, who are heirs to their virtues 
as well as their fortunes. 

King Charles, and more than he, the duk* 
and the popish faction, were now at liberty to 
form new schemes ; or rather to pursue old ones, 
with less reserve, against the religion and liberty 
of England. As soon as the famous cabal had 
the whole administration of affairs, these designs 
were pushed almost without any reserve at all, — ^t 
am not writing the history of this reign; nor 
have I undertaken any thing more than to make 
a few observations on the several turns of parties 
in it. I need not therefore descend into particu- 
lar proofs of the designs which I attribute to the 
pourt ; nor into a deduction of the measures taken 
to promote them, and the efforts made to defeat 
them. That these designs were ^ real, can be 
doubted of by no man; since without quoting 
many printed accounts, which are in the hands of 
every one, or insisting on other pi'oofs which have 
not seen the light, and such there are, the .abbot 
Primi's relation of the secret negotiations between 
the king and his sister, the duchess of Orleans, pub- 
lished in 1682, as I think, and immediately sup- 

Vol. IIL F pressed, 
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pressed^ ^ ^©11 as tlie history ^ the Jesuit 
d'OdcHtis, mitten ofi tnemoiMak ftirnislied to him 
by kmg James the seconfl, put the whole matter 
<mt i»f dispute, and even beycHKi the read) of cavil. 
K is efficient for my purpose to observe, tl^t 
the tide of party^ which l»ad run so strongly for 
tbe €k>urt, and had been seldom so nauch as 
skcbeoetol hitherto , began now to turn, a«d to 
nm. yearaftfer year more stroiigly thec^her way# 

When this parliament sat down, for it deserves 
<5or particular observation that both hoiiseci were 
ifill of KenI for tte pi-esent govemmeBt, 4rtid of 
resetnttaieiit against iite late u^nrpalTions, there 
wSks but one party in pariiametit.; aad no 
dftii^r party conid raise it'« head in the liation. 
TWs tnigiit have been tlie case nrndi longer, pro- 
l>ably as loiig as krng Charles had sat bo 1^ 
dirone, rf the court had been a little faoiredter, ^r 
a ttttie wiser. No parliament ever did more to 
^ain their prince thJMi tliis. Tlwy seem:ed for leve- 
raft years, to have nothing so mooh at lieart as 
i^Curitig his goverament, advancing his prero- 
gative, ttfid 'filling his coffers. The grants ttey 
made him were snch as passed (for instances of 
J3irofersidn in those days ; when one million two 
hundred thousand pounds a year for the civil 
li^t, iJie fleet, the guards 4ind garrisoBS, and all 
flie ordinary expenses of the government^ was 
dtonght an exorbitant sum ; how little a figure 
»<?oever it would make in our times, w!hen .two 
fhn-ds^of that sum, at least, are approprialicd lo 
the use of -the civil Ih^t singly. Bat all this was* 
• ^ ..... to 
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tonoiMrpose: a&neignjiiteie8tprevaRed;a4mbil 
geverned; ted sometimes tibe cabei^ and some^ 
times a prime mmiater had more credit with the 
kmg than the whole body of his people. Wiiea thf 
parlianettt 3aw that they could aot gaiahim over 
to his OIV31, atad to th€»r oommon interest; nor 
^evatl on him by oonnivanoe, com|>Iianee, an4 
other gentle methods ; they turned tberoeetves te 
3i)ch as were nwgb, but agreeable to jaw andliii^. 
custom of parliaiqent, as well as proportional^it 
to the greai;ne$s xrf the exigency. That thejT 
lost tkear iemjp^, on some particular occasions, 
must not be denied. They were; men, and there- 
fore fraii: but their frailties of this kind proceeded 
from their love <rf* their country. They were 
transported, when they found that their religkm 
tmd liberty were constantly in dandier from the 
intrigues of a popish faction; and they wpuld 
hare Jbeen so transported^ no doubt^ if liberty 
alone had beeA attaclsied by a protestaot faction. 
Then it was that this.hig^-cburdi parliament grew 
fiivourable to protestant .dissenters, and ready to 
mske l^t juat distinction, so longdelayed,*b6tween 
^xm and pofush recMs^ts, that the wb0ie protest 
tant interest might unite in the common cause. 
Then It was, that this prerogative-parliament 
4e6ed prec^gatire, in defence of their own privi- 
leges, and oft^ liberties of their country. Tb«a 
it was, that tkis passive obediena; and nonresist' 
anee parliament went the utmost lengths of resist- 
ance, in a parliamentary way; and the neces^u^ 
aonaequeacaof4(hestepstlieyma(te in tbiswaY^nnet 
hufe I>een4»«|9tance in another, if tbe king ^ad 
9 2 not 
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)aot dropped bisministi^rs, retracted his pretensions;, 
jpedressei some and given expectation of redress- 
ing other grievances. In fine, this pensioner- 
jjarliament^ as it hath been stiled, with some 
fjorruption in the house, and an army sometimes 
^t the door of it, disbanded the army in England, 
and protested against the militia settled in Scotland 
(by act of parliament, and appointed to march for 
any service!, wherein the king's honour, authority, 
jind greatness were concerned, in obedience to 
the orders of the privy council. That I may 
not multiply particular, instances, they not only 
did their utmost to secure their country against 
immediate danger, but projected to secure it against 
remote- danger, by an exclusion of the duke of 
York from the crown, after they had endeavour- 
ed strenuously, but in vain, to prevent his entail- 
ing popery more easily upon us, by his marriage 
with a; popish princess^ for he had declared him* 
self a papist with as much affectation, as if he ex- 
pected to grow popular by it; had already begun 
to approve his zeal, and exercise his talent in 
:2onversiohs, by' that of his first wife ; and was 
notoriously the agent of Rome and France, in or- 
der to seduce his brother into stronger measures, 
than king Charles was will ing to take. KiugCharles^ 
to use an. expression of the lord Halifax of that 
age, would trot; but his brother would gallop. 
. When I reflect on the particulars here mention*^ 
ed, and a great many others, which might be men- 
tioned to the honour of this parliament, I cannot 
hear it called the pensioner-parliament, as it wer^. 
by way of . eminences, withc^ut a degree of honest 
. : indig-. 
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indignation 5 especially in the age in which we 
live, and by some of those who affect the most 
to bestow upon it this ignominious appellation. 
Pensions indeed, to the amount of seven or eight 
thousand pounds, as I remember, were discovered 
to have been given to sx)me members of the house 
of commons. But then let it be remembered 
likewise, that this expedient of corrupting par- 
liaments began under the administration of 
.that boisterous, overbearing, dangerous ministe^, 
Clifford. As long as tliere remained any pretence 
to say, that the court was in the interest of the 
people, the expedient of bribery was neither 
wanted, nor practised* Wiien the coart was 
evidently in another, interest, the necessity and 
the practice of bribing the representatives of 
the people commenced. Should a parliament of 
Britain act in compliance with a court, against 
the sense and interest of the nation, mankind 
would be ready to pronounce very justly, that such 
a p^^rliament was under the corrupt influence of 
the court. But, in the case now before us, we 
have a very comfortable example of a court wicked 
enough to stand in need of corruption, and to 
employ it; and of a parliament virtuous enough 
to resist the force of this expedient ; which Philip 
of Macedon boasted that he employed to invade 
the liberties of other countries ; and which had 
been so often employed by men of less genius, 
as well as rank, to invade the liberties of their 
owri. AH . that corruption could do in this par- 
liament, was to maintain the appearance of a 

F 3 court- 
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^ouvUphvtyy while the measures of the Court 
u.iiited a country-party, in opposition to thejtL 
Neither places nor pensions could hinder courtiers 
in this parliacnent f»x)m voting, on many signal 
occasion^, against the court ; nor protect either 
those who drew the king into ill measures, nor 
those who complied with him in them. Nay, 
this pensioner-parliament, ifitmust t>e still called 
so, gave one pf oof of independency, beside that 
of contriving a test in 1675, to purge their mem« 
bers on oath from all suspicion of corrupt influence, 
which ought to wipe off this stain from the most 
Corrupt. They drove one of their paymasters out 
of court, andjmpeached the other, in the fullnesfe 
^f bis power; even at a time, when the king was 
$0 weak as to make, or so unhappy at to be forced 
to make, on account of pensions privately nego^ 
tiated from France, the cause of the crown and the 
6ause of the minister One, and to blend their in- 
terests together. 

What 1 have said to the honour of the long 
{Mirliament is just; because in fapt the proceed* 
ings of that parliament were agreeable to th6 
representation I have given of them. But now, if 
Mme severe censor should appear, and insist that 
the dame was chaste, only because she was not 
•hough tempted ; that more pensions Would have 
made more pensiotiers ; that much money and little 
prerogative is more dangerous to liberty than mudh 
prerogative and little money ; and that the wor$t 
and weakest ndiniiter king Charles ever had might 
baft beenabii6lttte in this very parliament, whos^ 

character 
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eiiaracier I defeiid, if such a miaiater liad been 
abb to enlist, with places, pensions^ and occasional 
bribes, not a slender majority, which the defec- 
tion of a few might at any time defeat, but such 
.a iMilky majority, as niif^t impose on itself: if 
any one, I say, should refine in this manner, and 
continue to insist that such a minister, with imch 
a purse, would have stood his ground in the par- 
liament I speak of, with how much contempt and 
indignation soever he might have been every where 
treated by the people; I shall not presume to 
assert the contrary. It might have been so. Our 
safety was owing as much, perhaps, to the po- 
verty of the court, as to the virtue of the pfirlia- 
ment. We might h^ve lost our liberties. But 
then- 1 would observe before X conclude, that if 
this be true, the preservation of our religion and 
liberty, at that time, was owing to these two cic-. 
cumstances ; first, that king Charles was not par- 
simonious, but squandered on his pleasures, whj|t 
hte might have employed to corrupt this parlia- 
ment * secondly, that the ministers in that reign, 
fingeVing no money but the revenue, prdinary 
and extraordinary, bad no opportunity to filch in 
the pockets of every private man, and tp bribe the 
bubbles very often with their own money; as 
might be done now, when funding hath been so 
long in fashion, and the greatest minister hath 
the means of being the greatest stockjobber, did 
not the enrfnent integrity of the niinister, andtl^e 
approved virtue of the age, sepure us from any 
such danger. 

F4 We 
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We have now brought the dednctibn of partiM 
very near to ibe era of whig and tory ; intowhich 
the court found means to divide the nation, and 
by this division to acquire in the nation a supe- 
riority, which had been attempted ineffectually, 
. even by corruption in parliament.r— r^But this I 
reserve for another letter, and am, 

SIB, Yours, &?c. 



LETTER IV. 
SIR. 

There is a passage in Tully so extremely ap* 
plicable to the mischievous, but transitory, pre- 
valence of thofe principles of government, whipb 
]cing James the first imported ijito this country, 
that since it occurs to my memory, I cannot begiu 
this letter better than by quoting it to you, and 
making a short commentary on it. " Opini- 
onum commenta delet dies, naturae judicia con- 
firmat *.** Groundless opinions are destrojred, but 
rational judgments, or the judgments of nature, are 
confirmed by time. It is Balbus, who makes this 
observation very properly, when he is about to 
prove the existence of a supreme being. The 
same observation might have been employed as 
properly, on other occasions, against Balbus 
himself; and the truth of it might have been eif- 
* L. 2. de Bat. deor. 

^mplified^ 
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waplified, by comparing the paradoxes and super* 
stitious opinions of his own sect, as well as the 
tales of a hippocentaur, or a chimaera, with the 
eternal truths of genuine theism, and sound phi- 
losophy. In short, the application of it might 
have been justly made then, and may be so now 
in numberless instances, taken fmtti the most im- 
portant subjects, on which the thoughts of meu 
are exercised, or in which their interest, as men 
and members of society, are concerned. 

The authority of a sect^ and much more of a 
state, is able to inspire, and habit to confirm, the 
most absurd opinions. Passion, or interest, can 
create zeal But notliing can give stability and 
durable uniformity to errour. Indolence, or igno- 
rance, may keep it floating, as it were, on the sur- 
face of the mind, and sometimes hinder truth from 
penetrating; or force may maintain it in pro- 
fession, w^hen the mind assents to it no longer. 
But such opinions, like human bodies, tend to 
their dissolution from their birth. They wilJ be 
goon rejected in theory, where men can think, 
and in practice, where men can act with freedom. 
They maintain themselves no longer, than the 
same means of seduction, which first introduced 
them, or the, same circumstances, which first im- 
posed them, attend and continue to support them. 
Men are dragged into them, and held down in 
them, by chains of circumstances. Break but 
these chains, and the mind returns with a kind 
of in intellectual elasticity to it's proper object, 
' Irutii. This i^tural motion is so strong, that 

examples 
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examples might be cited of men embracing trutli 
in practice, before they were convinced of it in 
theory.^ There are eases, where reason, freed 
from constraint, or roused by necessity, acts in 
some sort the part of instinct. We g.re impelled 
4>y one, before we have time to form an opinion. 
We are often determined by the other, against our 
opinion ; that is, before we can be said properly to 
have changed it. But observe here the perverse- 
ness of that rational creature, man. When 
this happens; when the judgment of nature, for 
so we may speak after Tully, hath prevailed 
against the habitual prejudice of opinion; instead 
of acknowledging the victorious truth, which de- 
termined him to act, instead of condemning the 
erroneous opinion, against which he acted, he is 
too often apt to endeavour, peevishly and pedan- 
tically, to reconcile his actions to his errour ; nay, 
to persist in renouncing true, and asserting false 
maxims, while he reaps the benefit, and maintains 
the consequences of the former. 

You see whither we are brought by these general 
I'eflections. The absurd opinions, (" fictse&vanas" 
our Roman orator would have called them) about 
the right, power, and prerogative of kings, were 
so little able to take a deep root, and to stand the 
blasts of opposition, that few of those who drew 
their swords on <he side of king Charles the first, 
were determined to it by them. I assert thiisfiictcn 
contemporary authority ; on the authority even of 
some who were themselves engaged in that cause, 
from the beginning to the end of our civil ^^ars. 

A more 
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A more fecent tradition assures us, that when the 
ftiitte opinions rcfvived at the restoration, they did 
not sink deep even then into the minds of men ; 
but floated so superficially there, that the parlia- 
ment, (tlie very parliament, who had authorized 
them, and imposed them, as I observed in the last 
letter* ) proceeded a great way, and was ready to have 
proceeded farther, in direct opposition to them. A 
tradition still rtiore recent will inform us, and that 
is to be the isnbject of this letter; that when these 
opinions revived again, at the latter end of the 
same reign, with an appearance of greater strength, 
and of a more national concurrence than ever, they 
revived but to be exploded more effectually than 
ever. King Charles made use of them to check 
the ferment raised against his government ; but 
did not seem to expect that they would subsist 
long in force. His wiser brother depended much 
on them ; but his dependence was vain. They 
wer6, at that time, wearing out apace ; and they 
wore out the faster by the extravagant use which 
was made of them. They were in the mouths of 
many, but in the hearts of few ; for almost all those 
who had them in their mouths, acted against them. 
Thus were these wicked and ridiculous principles 
of government twice revived and twice destroyed 
again, in less than thirty years from the restor- 
ation. 

Ter si resurgat murus aheneus, 
Ter pereat ! 
The second revival of these principles, for 
enough hath been said of the firsts happened soon 

after 
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after Uie dissolution of the long parliament; and 
there, I think, we must place the birth of whig 
and tory, though these parties did not grow up into 
full maturity, nor receive their names till about 
two years afterwards. The dissokition of this 
parliament was desired by men of very different 
complexions; by some, with factious views; by 
others, on this honest and true maxim, that a 
stanuing parliament, or the same parliament long 
continued, diaui^es the very nature of the con- 
stitution, in the fundamental article on which the 
preservation of our whole liberty depends. But 
'whatever motives others might have to desire 
this dissolution, the motives which prevailed on 
the king were probably these. This parliament 
not 6nly grew more reserved in their grants of 
money, and stiff and inflexible in other matters, 
but seemed to have lost that personal regard 
which they had hitherto preserved for him. They 
brought their attacks home to his family ; nay, to 
himself, in the heats which the discovery and pro- 
secution of the popish plot occasioned. That on 
the queen provoked him. That on his brother 
embarrassed him. But that which provoked and 
embiMTasscd him both, was the prosecution of the 
earl of Danby, in tiie manner in which it was 
carried on. 1 will not descend into the particulars 
of an affair, at this time so well understood. This 
minister was turned out, and might have been 
punished in another manner, and much more 
severely than I presume any one, who know^s the 
anecdotes of that age, thinks that he deserved tp 

be, 
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be. But the intention of this attack, according 
to Rapin, was to show that the king, as well a& 
his brother, was at the head of a conspiracy to 
destroy the governnent, and the protestant re- 
ligion. This is a very bold assertion, and such 
a one as I do not pretend to warrant. But thus 
much is certain; that if the earl of Danby's im- 
peachment had beeii tried, he must have justified 
himself, by showing what every one knew to be 
true, that the secret negotiations with France, and 
particularly that for money, were the king's ne- 
gotiations, not his. 

. Now, whether the king hoped, by dissolving the 
parliament, to stop this prosecution ; or to soften 
that of tlie popish plot; or to defeat the project 
ofexcluding'the duke of York; his hopes were all 
disappointed. The following parliaments trod in 
the steps of this. Hovvj indeed, could they do 
otherwise in those days, when the temper- of the 
people determined the character of the parliament, 
when an influence on elections by prerogative,^ 
was long since over, and private^ indirect. means 
of gaining another more illegal influence were not 
yet found, or the necessary supports of such means 
were not yet acquired; when any man, who had de* 
sired people, who knew neither his fortune, his cha- 
racter, nor evenhis.person, to choose himtheir repre- 
sentative in parliament, that is, to appoint him their 
trustee, would have been looked upon and treated 
as a madman ; in short, when aparliament, acting 
against the declared sense of the nation, would 
have appeared as. surprising a phenmuenoninthe 
moral world, as a retrograde motion of the sun 

or 



or any other signal deviation of things from thoir 
/>rdinary course in the natural world ? 

There was indeed one point, which this parliar 
isent had extremely to heart, and which was no 
jooger open to the parhameats that followed; I 
mean the condtict of the king in foreign affairs, 
during the war between France, and Holiaad 
BJnd her allies, which endad bj the treaty of Ni- 
megueo. This war was not made in remote 
coontries. It was made at our door. The mo« 
tives to it, on tlie part of the aggrelssor, were nei- 
ther injuries received, nor rights invaded; but a 
spirit of concpe^, and barefaced usurpation. 
The interest we had in it was not such as de- 
pended on a long chain of contingencies, and re- 
quired much subtlety to fiiod out, but plain and 
immediate. The security, and at one tinner the 
very existaice of the Dutch commonweaJth de* 
pended on the event of it. No wonder then, if dift 
conduct of theking» who joined openly with Frao^ 
at first, and served her privately to 'better pur- 
pose at last, furnislied ample matter to the fMib» 
lick discontent, and helped to inorease the ill 
humours of siicoeeding paiiiaments on two other 
points, which were still open, and GQUtinued to 
draw their whole attention,as long as kbg Ghadap 
suffered any to sit, durivi^g the rest of his rdgsn. ' 

These two points were the prosecution of per- 
sons invcired in the popish pkit, and the exclu- 
sion of tfke duke of Yoric. The first of these ha4 
prepiared mankind for the secimdr The tmith is, 
that ifnothing wdfuch «£fected tlieduke had be«a 

produced^ 
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produced, beside Coleman's letters, these pnoo&of 
his endeavours to subvert tlie religion and liberty 
of the people be pretended to govern, join^ to so 
many others of publick notoriety, which showed 
the whole bent of his soui, and the wiiole schmne 
of his poUcy, woiild have afforded reason «i^« 
than sufficient for sacrificing tlie interest, or even 
the right (if you will call it so) of one roan to4h6 
preservation of three kingdoms. I know how 
partki we are in the judgments we mak^ con- 
oerning ourselves, and our own interests. I know 
that this partiality is the immediate effg^ct of self- 
love, the strongest spring in the human, VAy in 
the whole animal system ; and yet I cannot help 
beiBg surprised, that a man sliould expect to be 
trusted with a crown, because he is born a prince, 
in a country where be could not be trusted by. 
law, and ought not to be trusted in reason, with 
a constable's staff, if he was born a private perscm* 
Let me add, that such aa expectation must be 
deaaied more unreasonable in a descendant of 
lieniy the fourth of France, if possible, than in 
any otl>er man. The hereditary title of the house 
of Bourbon, on the extinction of that of Valois, 
was certainly as clear, and much better establish- 
ed by the laws and usages of France, than the 
hereditary right of any prince of the house of 
Stuart to the crown of England^ and yet Henry 
the fourth, with all the personal qualifications 
which could recommend a prince to the e^teem^ 
and love of his subjects, would nev< r have been 
received int^o tlie throne by the Frencli' uation, if 

he 
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he had not been of the religion of that nation. 
On what foundation then could it be expected, 
that a protestant and a free people should be less 
animated by religion and liberty both, than their 
neighbours had been by religion alone ^ for liberty 
had nothing to do in that content ? Our fathers 
were thus animated, at the time I am speaking of. 
The long parliament projected the exclusion; 
and if the design had been carried on, in the 
spirit of a country party, it would probably have 
been carried on with a national concurrence, and 
would ccHOisequently have succeeded in eflFect, 
though oof perhaps at once, nor in the very form 
at first proposed. 

ITie violent and sanguinary prosecution of the 
popish plot was intended, no doubt, to make the 
success of the exclusion more secure, by raising 
the passions of men so high, 'that no expedient 
bot an absolute and immediate exclusion, in the 
terms of the bill, should be thought sufficient, 
I cannot help saying on this occasion, that 1 wish 
this laudable and just design had not been pur- 
sued, by wading through the blood of so many 
men: enemies to our religion and liberty, indeed j 
hut convicted, for the most part, on evidence 
which could hardly have passed at any other time^ 
I wi^h we had done nothing which might be in- 
terpreted to the disrepute of our .own religion, 
while we attempted to proscribe theirs. In fine, * 
I wish, for the honour of my country, that the* 
prosecutions on account of this plot, and much 
more on accoupt of another, which was set up 

a» 



^m\k\Ai^ toTrietaKtt^alkr this, «ind wbi^ti caosed 
-Bome <tf «lb^ -noblest wt^^^etl «s soineof theniigaft- 
^estHi^lood in lUe^titftioti «o be Bpttt,coiiid1i>e«eia0^ 
tmt Jdf (the rccords^fliiiitery. Cm there is still t^ 
)ffarther ^rebdon lo^^ivi^ ihat ^greater ^teinper ^had 
-heen joined, At Ibis time, to the same ^zed 'for 
^ligion and liberty. Men were made^oibelieve 
thfilt 'tb(^ ^fng, who -bad yielded <oq wso maii^r 
^^Mher oeeasions, wonld yidd <m this; 'thatbe^ 
!irho>liiid|;il^ennip<soimBii7 ministers, wodld^rre 
mp hfe^brotii^ at tot ; 'and that if the^padiametit 
"^vroilM^acoetlt mothtngiess 'than the exclo^on in 
^heiT'Oum vmyy it ^onld'be extorted from him, 
9iow an^thi*? ^hey were ^fktaliy deceived^ and I 
^ccnitinae to^fiu^pecty till I meet with 'better rea- 
Wnis^tban lUAve yet found to^tlie contnary, that 
^tkn^y J^fi^te -so decMvdl ^by thte intrigues of * two 
*vety ^opp0si«B 'C^bak ; liy the dttfce 'of Yorft's, 
*Who'were «wi»se to all^exiSkisions, *wh6tlier abso- 
Idte,. dr limited, 'biltmostto^tfaelast; und byihe 
duke of Monmouth's, #fao ^^pould not find thi^ir 
^^ti^e^uut'iti 'liiiy btit^^sm^bsdlute exclusion; nor ia 
ifhis'tieiflier,'HfAeas'tbe>bUl passed without any 
«f^tkm <if 4i«& dnk€%(daughteBs, ^s neitt in suo 
'Session' : »to ^Wbicb, « ^bishop 'B«rn6t telfa us, the 
•|$ridee^ 0nmge wie ^wiHing to comply, 'on* the 
^aKh'of'asswanees he bad'feeei%^ 'from 'bence; 
% Stdt, ^Rrhfchdlebfibop•mi^t'knaw/a^dwenlay 
^ther^fiire lake^on^is word, asextraonHwary «s it 
j^swMs. ^I wouH :only • obsenre^ that *ing WiHiam, 
HkKSn prince 4fK)Nmge, 'eodfti^have no ^reason ^for 
4eim9Mtl»g'that1iy5«#ii6^irpii0teirsiien^ thecrorwh 
^fot. m. 6 shovUL 
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^ should not be confirmed by an act which excluded 
her father, except one; and that was the neces* 
sity, real or apparent, of uniting different private 
.interests in the publick measure of excluding the 
duke of York. Now, if this was his reason, the 
same reason proves, what shall be farther con- 
firmed in the next letter, that a spirit of fiiction 
ran through the proceedings of those who promo* 
ted the bill of exclusion : and when faction was 
opposed to faction^ there is no room to wonder, 
^ if that of the court prevailed. The king, who 
. had not used to show firmness on other occasions, 
was firm on this : and the consequence of pushing 
the exclusion in this manner was giving him an 
. opportunity of breaking the country party ; of 
: dividing the nation into whig and tory : of go- 
verning himself without parliaments; and of leav- 
ing the throng open to his brother, not only 
without our limitations or conditions, but with a 
. rnore absolute power established, than any prince 
. of his family had enjoyed. 

As soon as the court had got, by management, 

. a plausible pretence of objeding a spirit of fic^on 

to those in the opposition, the strength of the op- 

. position was broken, because the national union 

, wasdissolved.Acountry party must be authorized 

by the voice of the countiy. It must be formed 

on principles of common interest. It cannot be 

4 united and maintainedon the particular prejudices^ 

any more than it can, or ought to be, directed 

to the particular interests of any set of men what-^ 

soeverj A party^ thus constituted^ is improperly 

i V 2 a called 
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called party ; it is the nation, speaiking and acUag 
in the discourse and condnct of particular men. It 
will prevail in all struggles sooner or later, as long 
as our constitution subsists; luid nothing is more 
easy to demon^ratc than this, that whenever such 
a party finds it diflicult to prevail, our constitu- 
tion is in danger; and wdien they find it impossible^ 
our constitution must in fact be altered. On the 
other hand, whenever the prejudices and interests 
of particular setsof men prevail, the ess^ice of 
a country party is annihilated, and the veiy ap< 
pearance of it will soon be lost. Every man will 
resort in this case to that standard, under which 
he haUi been marshalled in fermer divisions; to 
which his indinations lead him ; or which, though 
hedoesnotintirdy approve, yet he disapproves 
the least 

Such a dissolution of a country party was 
Immght about at the period to which we are 
now come in our deduction <^ parties, by the 
passions, the publick pique, and private interest 
of particular men, and by the wily intrigues of 
the court The dissolution of this party, and the 
new division of the nation into whig and tory, 
brought us into extreme danger. This extreme 
^ danger reunited the nation again, and a coalition 
of parties saved the whole. Such an experience 
might have showed them, that how opposite 
soever their professions were, yet they really 
differed more ^n negative than on positive priii* 
ciples ; that they saw one another in a £adse lights 
for the most part, and fought with phantoms^ 
Q t, conjured 
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conjaretf up to maintain their divisVoto, rather 
than with r^l beikigs. Eitpertence httd not thig 
happy effedt soon. The swell of the sea conttnacd 
long after the storm was o?^r; 6hd ivehaV'e'sMH 
these parties kick and cuff like dmuireh toien, 
when they were both of the same side. — ^Let 
us h6pe that this sceiie of ti^gicalfoily is dve^, 
to the disappoihtment of those who ahe conscious 
of past iniquity,' or who niedifate iTdtufe ttiiddhief. 
Thei-e ahe no others who wish iftttdditfidtour'to 
^prolong it. 

'lam,SIR,&c. 



LETTER V. 
SIR, 

Nothing is more useful, nothing more neC6ss&fy^ 
in the conduct of piibHdk 'aSffairs, than 'a just dis- 
cernment of ' spirits. I mean here not Only ihkt 
naturarprirate sagacity which is ciihverisant aboiit 
individuals, and enables ^SOme men to •|)ry, as^it 
Were, into the heads aft'tfliearfs' of others, and to 
discover with them 'tho$e Is^tent principles' Wfiich 

* constitute i^heir true cTikracter^, knd kfe i!ften 
disguised * in outward *actiOn; but t tti^yn pWA- 

' cipally ' fliat acquired, publtek, ^ political skgait^ty, 
which is of t*he same kind,' though I 'ftlhk'not'kl- 

^ together the sariie 'thing asf the fomier ; 'whidi flows 
from nature too, but requires mofe to be assfs^^d 
by experience, and formed by art. 'This is thkt 
«uperiour tajierit of ministe'rsf of i^ate, which is to 
rarely found in those of Other CdUntties;'aiid Vhich 

abounds 
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qJ^iinds sp happily, at present in those of Great 
Bfitajii. It is by this, that they discover the most 
sieccQt^sppsitions of other courts ; and^ discovering 
those dispoi?itiopsj prey.ejat their designs, or never 
^nj$ex thems^ves tq be surprised by them. 1% is by. 
thi^i thftt they w,atQh over the puWick tranq.uiliit3r, 
afc hoipe i ft)resee vha^ efjTect every eyent tljal^ 
hap|i^s». aj^ ];i(iucU j^npre every, step t,hpy mak^ 
themsely^% wii\ have on the sentiments and pas* 
iHpO^ of loankind. This partof hyipap wisdom i^ 
thej;efo;;e every wh^re of use; but; is of i^dis^ 
pctosiible necessity ii^. free countries, where ^ 
gre^t^t rj^^rj^ is to be constantly had to the vari^ 
omi fluctuations qjT parties j; to the te^ape^, biu^our, 
opiuipQ 4nd prej\ic|ices oftjhe peopl^. Withpu^ 
mich a i:ega];d; 9S this, those qombinatipns of pe* 
culiai: ciircumstance^i, whft?h we conjunpnly caJl 
conjunoture^^ caft neyejfl^e improved to the h^ 
advantage, by actirig in cpnforniitiy, at](^ \n pro- 
poctioa to them ; aft^ withput ipaproying suc|^ 
Qpi^unctures to the best ^dvsuitag^, it is impost- 
sible to achieve any great i|ndertakin|f, or eve^i 
to iKtnduct aifairs successfully, ip their ordinary 
couir^e. 

A want of this just discerpment of spirits, \{ 
lam jiot extremely mistaken-, defeated the designs 
of those who prosecuted with so much vigour tfcie 
popish plot, and the exclusion pf thf; 4^1^^ pf 
York. Several of them were men of very gre^t 
abilities; and yet we shp^ll have no reason tp hfi 
surprised that they failed in this poipt$ if ^e 
reflect hqw unfit eveu the greatest geniqs is jo 
... 03 discern 
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discern the spirit of others, when he hath ©nee 
overheated his own. All men are fallible: but 
here lies the difference. Some men, such as I 
have just mentioned, crossed by difficulties, pressed 
by exigencies, transported by their own passions, 
or by the passions of those who fight under their 
banner, may now and then deviate into errour, 
and intq erronr of long and fatal oonsqenence. 
But there are some men, such as I shall not men- 
tion upon this occasion, (because I reserve tbeni 
for another and a better) who never deviate into 
the road of good sense; who, crossed by no dif^ 
ficulties, pressed by no exigencies, meeting scarce 
opposition enough to excite their industry, and 
guiding a tame well-tutored flock, that follow 
their bell-weather obstinately, but never tread on 
his heels : there are men, I say, whose special 
privilege it is to proceed with all these advantages 
deliberately and superciliously, from blunder to 
blunder, from year to year, in one perpetual maze 
of .confused, incoherent, inconsistent, uimieaning 
schemes of business. 

But having nothing to do with the men of 
this character at present, I return to those of 
the former class; to the men who led the whig 
party, at it*s first appearance in the time ef king 
Charles the second. The foundation upon which 
they built all their hopes of success was this; 
that they should fi'ighten and force the king inti 
a compliance with them : but they did not enough 
consider, that the methods they took were equally 
proper to frighten smd force it ^reat part of the 

nation 
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nation from them, by reason of the partknlar 
drcuinstaiices of that time. They did not enough* 
oonsider, that when they b^an to put their designs 
in execution, scarce twenty years had passed from' 
the restoration; and that the highest principles, in' 
&vour of the church and the monarchy, had pre-* ' 
?ailed abnost universally during one half of that 
time, and very generally during Uie other half; 
that they had theaccidental passions of the people 
for them, but die settled habits of thinking againft 
them ; that they were going offfrom a broad to 
ananow bottom; from die nation to apart of the 
nation; and this at a time, ^dien they wanted a 
more thanoidinary concurrence of the whole body.' 
They did not enough consider, that they were 
duinging the very naturec^ their party, and gir* 
ing an opportunity to the court, whidb was then 
become, in the strict sense of the word, a ftction,; 
to grow up into a party again, and such a party as 
would dindte, at least, the people with them, iqion 
prindples, plausible in those days, and sufli^nft 
to raise a spirit capable to disappoint all their 
endeavours. 

The same resaitments and prejudices, thesame 
jealousies and fears, which burst out witii vielence 
upon many occasions a few years before, lay still 
in the hearts of men; latent and quiet, indeed, and 
wearing out by degrees, but yet eaqr to be remedy 
and to be blown up anew. If we compare the 
conduct of the long parliament in.1674 and i675t 
with the attempts whidi had been lately made^ 
^Ming the adadnistration of the cabal; with the 
o 4 secre 
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mcret eftheucmid Dslcb. war, and mmj^cfelleir 
db8igK:«Kid procttees of theoourt^ wMob wenr tbcp 
one btriy atid reify aMthenti(»iip.t0f Mgh(t ;. witb 
the stale of Scotlaftd, miiiMi wat tbm wMttaA 
voder a peai tjnaiinyy and irikh tbat c§ Icelaad^ 
* ^vfaare, tb ny iu» nofe, tlbeart of seltllQiMaft waA 
iMl !tt dbtfevred;. if ve inak^ ilbis wmfetmmt 
a wHlnat yet appear, thai thei piK)aeedii9» of tha 
iMmse of cemiBoiu were immoderalt,. tfion^ tb^ 
arere varm ^ not faction^ lhoD|^ they weie t^at 
louD$ nor tbat any daogm* eeuld he^tbin reaaam 
aUffT apprabeodled fron ihemi^ exoapfe to the mu^ 
jnita of the constitalioaia dusrckHad alata> mtd 
yat evien thaa tbe oU leseRtaneiitA^ fpn^adbaes^ 
jai<nane$f ated feaia b^an to leviw; saui soft ap- 
prehdmion of&HiBg baek aod^r tdhe laflneaMO of 
pBcflbyleriaoa and lepuUitaa prinaplaa faegaa tA 
sboiritsdfiiitbebouaeoffasrd^ andinkb^uatioi^ 
It if tear, tbat this bad no imaiadiata oaaaeqiieflK^; 
beraoK the popiab pk>t brofceeat toon afteaawd 
Klee a angbtf £UiM^ m which these little fires, that 
bc^an to bnro aoeir, were kit. Tbie gveat e^eot 
made the church and the dissenters OMktjwie ta 
fun into ooe^aafbey had began todc belbre ji and 
the sole division of parties was that of the eowt 
and the oemitcy^ as long as this parliamefit lasted. 
But still it was evident with bow deli^i^ a hand 
avery thing, tbat pelafeed to oar former disputes, 
te^uiied to be touched. It was evident that 0ie 
least <darm given to the ebitr^b, or to those whp 
yahiad theaisehes on the prinoipies of loyalty then 
iltUAkm^ woaidbesoflMeB*toqit«tboi«woiia4s 

irbiph 
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These 9«rti«& weie noi laUed, vhile.die]Bii9 
parUame&t sata;^ hecipwg a gtaeral opinion poe» 
Taildd, ted well €D<wigkfoa»dod obi thw |jflF€oedept 
conduct, that bowe^w angry^ the kin^ might bo. 
wi^ the pailiaflMot, or tke parhanuttBl w^ thft 
l^^g^j a few popular step» oiade.aa oft€ si^ and 
» little moiieygiMU^oa the otbftc^ would wftsa 
iH«MMi»b#twMii them, aad dbposQ thsnafeuiDrgoi^ 
fmaerquarrels^ As hot theiefor^ as the pitriianmt 
2^111^ aild as n^aoii 38 90Bae 9Q«fk H^ 
tbeEfexcMdedthe^bottiidb; 7«ifitittit«wdiffiOQ}t 
to persuade ^ren thes^peo^k^ that a p a ^J if n a r irt 
Ittelbis WGuM push things tatha lasfeeetttcanity | 
dlsstM^ the oonstitu^oQ they had acMbd aa4 M|^ 
ported wtb so rau^h Bful; or dnaie Ihn nni^ 
against a prince, to wh^m tb^ had hesnaa^ iMiek 
aibotion. But in the parliaiMnU which fettniMit 
the eaae wa» net the same ^ and I will ilata af 
shortly as I can, upon antiioHties, whkktto sum 
lifcdy te contradiot me muat fefese, what fwi» 
the di^I^nee. These anthoritiea shall he thoft qf 
Burnet, and that of Rapin ; whom I <}note^ on th|S 
occasion, ibc the same reaapn that I wcmkl qnnte 
my lord Clarendon against hing Charles the &at^ 
or Ludlow for him. 

In tiie year 1676, |ieft)re v»e have greunda aui* 
ftcient to affirm, that the design c^ * exjdudii^ tfafc 
duke q( York was fenned, but not before we havi^ 
reason to siispeet, Ikait it might be nthe (hoaghts 
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of several, those who stood foremost iti the oppo* 
sition to the court were very industrious to pro* 
eure a dissolution of the long parliament; so iu- 
dustrious^ that they * negotiated the affiiir with 
the duke, who had concurred in a vote for an ad- 
dress to dissolve it ; and they undertook f that a 
new parliament should be more inclinable to grant 
the papists a toleration, than they would ever find 
this would prove. The papists were in earnest 
for this measure ; since Coleman drew a dedara- 
fion for justifying it, and since their design in it 
was to divide the king % and his people. It isf fair 
to conclude that the protestants, who had been in 
it at^tbe time I mention upon party views, were 
{it least as much so, when their views rose higher. 
This parliament had pushed a strict and thorough 
jexamination into the popish plot, with great sin- 
4ierity and zeal. Nay, the project of the exclusion 
had been started, though not prosecuted, in the 
last session. May we not take it for granted 
kowever, that they, who were now resolved to 
carry the eKclusion, in a)nanner in which they soon 
attempted to carry it, and who foresaw by conse-r 
quence the difficulties that would be opposed to 
them, and the strong measures they should b? 
obliged to pursue, in order to overcome the^je dif- 
ficulties ; I say, might not they think this parliar 
ment much less proper than any other to engage 
and persist in suck measures ? They thought thus^ 
without doubt ; and so far they judged better than 
•. * Burnet's History of )us ow^ times, vol. i, p. 39a- 
^ : . t Ibid- t Ibid. 
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the king, who came into the dissolution apoa very 
different motives. But as to the consequence 
of engaging a new parliament in such strong 
measures, the event showed, that the king judged 
better than they, in the progress of this affair. ^ 
The dissenters, who had been long persecuted^ 
by the parliament, and bantered and abused by the 
court, were encouraged by the conjuncture to 
lift up their heads. They took advantage of the 
horrour and indignation, which the discovery of the 
popish plot, and the use made of this discovery^ 
had raised all over the kingdom. They could not 
be more zealous in this cause than the members 
of the established church had shown themselves to 
be; but they cried, perhaps,Houder for it. In shorty 
whatever their management was, or however they 
were abetted, certain it is that they were very acr 
tive, and very successful too, in the elections of the 
j>arliament which followed the long parliaments 
according to Rapin, who asserts that many of the 
members, chosen into this house of common?, 
were presbyterians. He might have said as m^h, 
upon ju.st as good grounds, of the two parliamenjt^ 
which followed this; and I shall speak of them in- 
discriminately. The leaders, who mustered aJl 
their forces, in order to push the bill of exclusioi), 
looked on this turn in the elections as an advan- 
tage to them : and it might not have been a dis- 
advantage, if they and the dissenters had improved 
it with more moderation. But they were far from 
doing so, as Rapin himself seems to own a little 
nn^illiqgly} wb^n he says, that complaisance for 

the 
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the pmbjterians was c^ried, perhaps^ tqo far in 
tbekffi £or the oomptehension o£ protestant disr 
^mbQVB. Bishop Burnet speaks moise plainly. • H& 
onidis. that Qiany bega^ ta declare openly.in £itvoiin 
of the nonconformists; that upon this the non^ 
oonlbcmis^s behaved themselives yeny. indecently; 
that they feU severely on the body of the clergy t^i 
and that tjbey made the biiftiops and ^ecgy 
appiehe^d^ that a rebellion, and with ittlM^.pal« 
Uq^ th(& chucch to pieces, was^ designed. Sevecal 
OlhoF passages, of the same strength, and to thf 
same purpose, might be collected from diss his« 
torian; and he, who i^ead&tbem, will not be su& 
prised, t Uunk, to find that, such proceedings as 
Hies^ both in. padiament anfl out of it, gave an 
%bFm to the clergy, and set them to make para^ 
lek between tl^ late and the present times; andte 
infuse the fisars and the passions, which agitated 
them, intot the nation. The bishop accuses ihea^, 
indeed^ of doing this with much indecency. But 
they, who are frightened out of their wits, will be 
"kpt to be ind^qent; and indecency begets ia- 



At the same time that the jealousies of a design 
to destroy the church prevailed, others prevailed 
likewise of a design to alter the government of 
ikte state; of a design not only against the £ucces-» 
sor> but against the possessor of the crown. Many 
weU-meaningmeii, says bishop Burnet upon one 
occasion, began to dislike these practices^ and to 
apprehend that a change of government was de-t 
signed.^—: — -The king came to think himsell^ 

says 
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.fays the same author upon another occation, 
levelled at chiefly, though for decency's nke his 
brother was* only named. Rapin goes farther ;'fi>ry 
'speakitig of the* same tiqtie, he uses this remarkable 
^tpre^on*; that ^* Things seemed to be taking 
*^ the same coarse as in the year 1640; and there 
^* was reason to think, that the opposing party 
'^ tfsiA no better intentions tbwiards the king now 
" than the enemiiesbf king Charles the first had to- 
^^ ward^ hita." But \ifhatever some particular men, 
Whofknew themselves irreconcilable with the king, 
as well as the duke, or some others, who had still 
about' thetti a tang of religious enthusiasm and re« 
))|Mlblican whimsies, might intend ; I am far from 

• thinking the party, who promoted the exclusion, 
nke&nt to destroy, on the contrary it is plain that 

'they'iheafltto preserve, by that very measure, the 

'i5mstituti6n in K^hurch and state. The reason wfayl 

Kfaote these passages, and r^fer to others ojf the 

'Mniie'kind,'is not to show what was really de- 

' sign^, but w'hM' was apprehend^ ; ibr as die dis- 

• ttnctioti of Mrbig ftrid tory subsisted long after die 
reid dHferentes were extingnished, so were these 

-*^tiei? at first divided; not so much by overt acts 
*'06m'mittbd, as hy the s^pfrehensions, which eadi 
^ offlieftt entfertsrhied 'of the^ intentions of the other. 
HThen'thc reso'hifion was once taken of rejecting 
''dMifritlaCions, on the bdief artfully, smd, I think, ^ 
'kttftVishly pr6piigatl9d, that the king woukl yield, if 
' tfi€>|>aa*liament persisted •$ the necessary conse- 
quences of the king's adheriiig inflexibly to his bro- 
' Aei^were those whioh followed, tbote '^iiihnina 

par- 
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parliamentarian" harsh votes, angry proceedings^ 
addresses, that were in truth remonstrances, pro- 
jects of associations, pretensions to a power of dis- 
pensing with the execution of laws, (that very 
prerogative they hadso justly refused to the crown) 
and many others which I omit. All these would 
have been blasts of wind, ^' bruta fulmina," no 
more, if the king had yielded: and that they were 
pushed in this confidence by the bulk of the party 
who pushed them, cannot be doubted: since it 
cannot be doubted that the bulk of the party 
depended on the king's yielding almost, perhaps, 
even to the last. Some few might be will* 
ing, nay desirous, that he should not yield, and 
hope to bring things into a state of confusion ; 
which none but madmen, or those, whom their 
crimes or their fortunes render desperate, can 
ever wish to see. But it would be hard, indeed, 
if parties were to be characterized, not by their 
common view, or the general tenour of their 
conduct, but by the private views imputed to 
some among them, or by tlie particular sallies^ 
into which mistake, surprise, or passion, hath 
sometimes betrayed the best-intentioned, and 
even the best-<K)nducted bodies of men. Whig 
and tory were now formed into parties; but J 
think they were not now, nor at any other 
time, what they believed one another, nor what 
they have been represented by their enemies, 
nay by their friends. The whigs.were'not rounds 
heads, though the measures they pursued^ being 
stronger than the temper of the nation would 

then 
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then bear, gave occasion to the suspicions I have 
mentioned. The tories were not cavaliers, though 
they took the alarm so sudden and so warm for 
the church and the king ; and though they carried 
the principles in favour of the king, at least, whOe 
the heat of their contests with the opposite party 
lasted, higher than they had been ever carried 
before. The whigs were not dissenters, nor repub- 
licans, though they favoured the former, and thou^ 
some inconsiderable remains of the. latter might 
find didter in their party. The tories had no dis- 
position to become slaves, or papists, though they 
abetted the exercise of an exorbitant power by 
the crown, and though they supported the preten* 
sions of a popish succe^i^or to it. — ^Thus I think 
about the parties, which arose in the reign of king 
Charles the second; and as I ddiver my thoughts 
with firankness, I hope they will be received with 
candour. Some fiurther and stronger reasons for 
receiving them so may perhaps appear in a subse- 
quent letter. 

I am, SIR, 

Yours, &c. 
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TL^TTEH Yl. 

^ upon *to sacriiScfe the i^him^rical divine itglft of 
hisbrother-toihetdal interest, and right too/oiThis 
)>ebple ; H;hiit htf fjpy evMt H^uld 'hive ftiaac hhn 
an^^le amendis in-fiitiiVe 'estse tthil ^tet, ^md the 
nation in flitore Security, -fop ill preced^rit ^Bisor- 
d^rs, dartgfers, and fears of dangi^r. But ih^tiesul 
Of this, he was every *dtfy cohfittnetf *in the tei$6hi- 
tion of not giving 'Ap, 'afrectly arid in 'terms, 
that right of hisibrdther,' Which •heihoo^ht refledt- 
ed 'strength on -his oWn. Thfe v^ry m^es^tir^ 
taken to forte him to ^submit, 'enabled hhn to 
desist. The* oppdf^ite spirit spistlt itiS^lf tn'blodd 
and 'violence, 'fhe spiritdf hitaYosef -risibly in 
the nation; and he ^aw very soon the time ap- 
proach, 'When he mlg^Ht venture tb appeal to 'his 
people against his parliament. This 'tinie Wag 
come, «when .men were once convinced that a 
country party prevailed no longer, but that fac* 
tion had taken it's place. Many ^pearances^ 
which I have not room to enumerate, served to 
propagate this opinion ; particularly the behavi- 
our and almost avowed pretensions of the duke of 
Monmouth; which were carried on even in defi- 
ance of the solemn declaration made by the king» . 
that he had never married the duke's mother. 

Some of the worthiest and warmest men, who 
were engaged for the exclusion, complained them- 
selves. 



^selves, even from the first, of the private interests 
and factious intrigues which prevailed amoqg 
them. " I must confess/' says a very considerable 
man^j who laid down his life for this caufie after^ 
ward, and whose original letter is. still extant; 
*' I must confess, I dO not know three men of .a 
^ mind ; apd that, a spirit of giddiness reigps 
" funong us, fer beyond any I have ever observ^ 
" in my life." And yet he had lived and acted jji 
as factious a time as this nation ever saw. He pro- 
ceeds. " Some look who is fittest to suceeed,-T- 
'f They are for the most part divided between t\^fi 
*^ prince of Orange, and the duke of Monmouth. 
*^ The first hath plainly the most plausible title. 
" — I need not tell you the reasons against Mon-* 
" mouth. — The strongest for him are, that whp- 
" ever is opposed to York will have a good party; 
•* and all Scotland, which is every day like to \>e 
'* in arms, doth certainly favour him^ and m^y 
•* probably be of as much importance kx the 
*^ troubles that are now likely to fall upon -^s, 
** as they were in tlie beginning of t{ie last. 
*• Others are only upon negatives, &c.'' 

I could easily multiply proofs of this kind ; but 
I think I need not take any pains to shott, tl^jat 
there was such a faction formed at this time ; nor 
to refute Welwood, who asserts that the duke, of 
Alonmouth was not ambitious to the. degree ^of 
aspiring to the <;rown, till after, his landing, in 
the west. I will oply remark, that the efibrtsijof 
this faction among thosq who drove, on the biU of 

*.A]gemoo Sidoey. 
, Vol. Ill, H ' exclusion. 
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exclusion, furnished aniDther motive to the divl- 

* fsion arid animosity of parties. The tories, who 

* had divided from the others, on jealousies of de- 

* signs to change the constitution in church and 
state, began now to apprehend that the opposite 
party might succeed in another view, and set up 

\ a king of their own nomination. A notion then 
entertained by many, that the worse title a man 
'had, the better king he was likely to make, did 
' not persuade them. They had suffered under the 
. tyranny of a party; many of them had been 
themselves the abettors of a party administration ; 

* and they feared with reason a party king. Thus 
personal interests were mingled on both sides with 
publick considerations; and the duke of York 
gained a great number of adherents, not by afiec-* 
tipn to him, but by an aversion to Monmouth; 
which increased among the tories,in proportion as 
the duke's popularity increased among the whigs; 
not by any favourable disposition in the tories to 

' popery and arbitrary power; but by a dread, as 
I have observed already, of returning in the least 
degree under the influence of those principles, 
and the power of those men, whose yoke had 
galled the necks of many that were still alive and 
active on the stage of publick alBiirs. ** Men grew 
*• jealo.us of the design" (says bishop Burnet, 
speaking of Monmouth's popularity) *^ and fan- 

/ " cied here was a new civil War to be raised. 

. " Upon this, they joined with the duke's party ;'* 
meaning the duke of York's. 

I^ay nothing of the apprehensi<ms entertained 
ij, - on 
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on cw si4e, • and tho expectations entertained on 
the other from Scotland; because thoilgh there 
was, even in tlie beginning of these struggles, a 
concert between those wlio were oppressed by the 
court there, and those who opposed it here, which 
grew afterward into a closer correspondence, 
and became riper for action; yet the seditious 
spirit, that gave occasion to these apprehensions 
and expectations, was rouzed and ejcasperated 
by the inhumanity of the duke of Lauderdale; 
who, though a presbyterian himself, was the 
butcher of that party j pushed the warmest of 
them into unjustifiable excesses; revived their 
silly zeal for the covenant : and wrought up their 
enthusiasm even to assassination and rebellion. 
. Let me only observe, that this was plainly the fault 
of the courts and could not therefore be imputed 
to tlie whigs, whatever use some of that party 
might propose to make of such a disposition. 
The violence of the conveiiticlers was sounded 
^ high, in order to palliate the severities exercised 
in the government of that kingdom. But the 
reasonable men of all parties thought then, as they 
think now, and always will think, that it is the 
duty of those who govern, to discern the spirit of 
the people; to consider even their passions; to 
have a regard to their weaknesses; and to show 
indulgence to their prejudices; and that ministers, 
who punish what they might prevent, are more 
culpable than those who offend. 

As the two parties Were formed, so was their di- 
vision maintHined by mutual jealousies and fears ; 

fi^ which 
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X which are often sufficient to nourish themselve^^ 
when they have once taken root in the mind; 
and which were, at this time, watered and culti- 
vated with alJ the factious industry possible. Tli'e 
'most improbable reports, the most idle surmises, 
carried about in whispers, were sufficient, as I 
might e^ily show in various instances, to raise a 
.panick terroiir in one party, or the other. In both, 
there were but too many persons on the watch, 
to improve and to propagate these terrours, and 
by a frequent repetition of such impressions to 
raise the alarm and hatred of parties to the highest 
pitch. He, who went about to allay this extra- 
vagant ferment, was called a trimmer; and he who 
wtis in truth a common friend, was sure of being 
treated like ^ common enemy. Some, who voted 
for the bill of exclusion, were very Far from being 
heartily for it ; but I have seen good reasons to 
believe, and such there are even in our publick 
' relations, that some of those vvho voted against 
it, and declared for limitations, concurred in the 
end, though they differed in the means, with 
those who promoted the bilL And yet such men 
were constantly marked out as favourers of po- 
pery and enemies to their country. Thus in the* 
other party, men, who had no other view but 
that of securing their religion and liberty, and 
who meant nothing more than to force the court 
into such compliances as they judged necessary 
to establish this security, were stigmatized witU 
the opprobrious names of £matick and republican* 
Thus it happened in those days, and thus it hap« 

pens 
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pens in ours; when any man who declarer against 
a certain persoq, against whom the voice of the 
nationhathaheady declared, or complains of thing^s 
which are^o notorious, that no man in the nation 
can deny, them, is sure to be followed by the cry 
of jacobitismorrepublicanism. But there is agreat 
difference, God be praised, betwe,en the two cases. 
The present cry, being void of pretence, is there- 
fore without effect. It is he,ard in few places> 
and bejieved only irf one.— But to return. 

When the nation was divided in this manner^ 
jthe heat of the parties increased as their contest 
lasted, according to the usual course of things. 
New engfigements were daily taken ; new provo- 
cations and offences were daily given, Publicjc 
disputes begot private pique ;^ and, private pique 
supported publick disputes with greater rancour 
and obstinacy. The opposite principles advanced 
by the two parties were carried higher and higher, 
as they grew, more inflamed 5 and the measures 
they pursued, in order to get the better each of 
|iis adversary, without overmuch regard to any 
.other. consequepce, becai^e stronger and stronger^ 
and perhaps; equally dangerous. The meeting of 
the parlianient at Os^ford had a kind of hostile ap<» 
pearance ; and as soon as parliaments were laid 
aside, which happened on the sudden and indent 
cent dissolution of this, the app^aranpe grew worse, 
Nosecurity having been obtained by parliamentary" 
niethods, against the ganger? of a popish succes-* 
sion, it is proba^)Ie that they, who looked on thesg 
dangers as nearest and greatest^ begai^ to Q^p 
Hj " abo^t 
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about how they might secure themselves and their 
country against them by methods of another kind ; 
«iich as extreme necessity, and nothing but ex- 
. trema necessity can authorize. Such methods 
were happily pursued and attended with glorious 
success, a few years afterward, when this succession 
had taken place ; and, by taking place, had justi- 
fied all that had been said against it, or foreboded 
of it ; when the nation was ripe for resistance, 
and the prince of Orange ready and able, fi-om a 
multitude of fortunate, concurring circumstances, 
to support so great an enterprise. But the at- 
tempts, which were wise at one time, would have 
l)een desperate at the other ; and the measures 
which produced a revolution in the reign of king 
James, would have produced in the reign of king 
Charles, a civil war of uncertain event at best : I say 
of uncertain event at best ; because it seems to me, 
that whoever revolves in his thoughts the state of 
England and Scotland, as well ^sthe situation of 
our neighbours on the continent, at that time, 
must be of opinion, that if the quarrel about 
the exclusion had broke out into a war, the 
best cause would have been the worst supported. 
The king, more united than ever with his brother, 
would have prevailed. What was prqfected in 
1670, and perhaps more than was then intended, 
would have been effected j and the religion and 
liberty of Great Britain would have been destroyed 
by consequence. We cannot say, and it would be 
presumption to pretend tp guess, how far the heads 
•f party had gone, in Scotland, or in England, into 

measures 
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neasares for raiploying force. Perhaps, little 
more had passed, in which they who became the 
principal sacrifices were any way concereed, thaa 
rash discoorse about dangerous, but rude indiges- 
ted schemes, started by men of wild imi^nations» 
or desperate fortunes, and rather hearkened to 
than assented to ; nay, possibly despised and neg- 
lected by them. But the court. Mho wanted a 
plot to confirm and increase their party, and to 
turn the popular tide in their favour, took the first 
opportunity of having one; which was soon fur- 
nished to them by the imprudent, but honest zeal 
of some, and by the villainy, as well as madness of 
others: and they prosecuted it so severely, with 
the help of forward sheriffs, willing juries, bold 
witnesses, and mercenary judges*, that itanswered 
all their ends. The design of assassinating the 
king and the duke, was certainly confined to a 
few desperate villains ; but too many had heard 
it from them, who were both so foolish and so 
wicked, as not to discover them f ;and thisreflected 
great prejudice, though I doubt not in many cases 
very unjustly^ against all those who had acted- 
upon better principles, but yet were involved ih 
these prosecutions. 

As this event disarmed, dispirited, and broke 
one party; so it strengthened, animated,and united 
the other. The tories, who looked on the dangers 
they apprehended from the whigs to be greater 
and nearer than those, which they had appre- 
hended, as well as the whigs, before this new dl- 
iisioji of parties, from a popish succession, were 

•Burnet. f Ibid- 
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now confirmed in their prejudices. Under this 
yiersuasion, they run headlong into all the mea- 
sures which were taken for enlarging the king's 
authority, and securing the crown to the duke of 
York, The principles of divine hereditary right, 
of passive obedience, and nOnresistance, were re- 
vived and propagated with greater zeal than 
ever* Not only the wild whimsies of enthusiasts, 
of schoolmen and philosophers, but the plainest 
dictates of reason were solemnly condemned in 
piyom of them, by learned ^nd reverend bodies of 
men; who little thought that in five years time, 
that is in 1688, they should act conformably to 
some of the very propositions, which at this time 
%\iey declared faUe, seditious, and impious. 

Jn short, the Guelphs and. Gibellines were not 
more anioiated against each other at any time, 
than the tories iand whigs at this ; and in such a 
national temper, considerable steps were made, as 
£hey well might be, towards the destruction of 
onr constitution. Ope of those which Rapin enu- 
merates, and insists upon very gravely, can scarce 
be naentioned without smiling. " The king,'* says 
he, '^ in order to make his people feel the slavery 
** he liad newly injposed on them, affected to re- 
*^ view his troops; and these troops amounted, by 
" the return of the garrison pf Tangier, to four 
" thousand men, efiectiye, ^ndwell-arnled." The 
whigs, indeed, in those days, were so averse to 
standing armies, that they thought even those 
troops, commonly called guards, unlawful ; an(J 
bishop Burnet ^giies, in his reflections on .my 
14 Ior4 
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h)rd Russell's trial, that a design to seize on them 
amounted to no niore than a (lesi£!:u to seize on u 
part of the kin;.i:'s army. But it is possible that 
the tories, who had showed their dislike of standing 
armies sufficiently in the long parliament, might 
think it however no unreasonable thing, when de- 
liigns of insurrections, and even of assassinations, 
had come so lately to light, that a number of re- 
gular troops, sufficient to defend the person of the 
king, but not sufficient to oppress tlie liberties of 
the people, and five times less than we have since 
geen kept up in the midst of the most secure tran* 
quiliity, should be winked at, till these distempers 
were intirely over. 

Another step, which the same author mentions, 
Was indeed* of the greatest consequence, and laid 
the axe to the root of all our liberties at once, by 
giving the crown such aninflueiice over the elec^ 
tions of members to ser\'e in parliament, as could 
not fail to destroy that independency, by wiiich 
alone the freedom of our governmenc hath been, 
and can be supported. I mean the proceednigs 
by quo warranto, and the other methods taken to 
force, or persuade, the corporations to surrender 
their old charters, and accept new onesj under 
6uch limitations and conditions, as theking thought 
fit ta innovate. These proceedings were violent, 
the judgments upon them arbitrary, and the other 
methods employed scandalous. But still it was 
the end, it was the consequence, that alarmed and 
terrified all those who had not sold themselves to 
^he court, or who had not lost, in their zeal for 

party. 
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party, all regard to their country, much more 
than the means that were employed upon this oc- 
casion. If, instead of garbling corporations by 
prerogative, the court could have purchased their 
elections by money, we may reasonably believe 
that the surer and more silent way would have 
been taken. But would the alarm have been less 
among all the friends of liberty ? Certainly not. 
They would have seen that the end was the same, 
and have disliked these means the more, for being 
less liable to observation and clamour. A prince, 
asserting an illegal and dangerous prerogative, 
and applauded for doing so, and seconded in the 
attempt by a numerous party in the nation, cap- 
ried no doubt a very terrible aspect. But 3till 
there was room to hope, the violent character of 
the duke of York considered, (and that hope was 
actually entertained by many ) that the party, who 
abetted these usurpations of the prerogative, might 
be soon frightened back again from a court to a 
country interest ; in which case, there was room 
to hope likewise, the milder character and better 
understanding of the king considered, that the evil 
might be in some degree redressed, and the conse- 
quences of it prevented. It was reasonable for . 
the friends of liberty to expect tliat men, who 
were injured, would complain and seek relief, on 
the first favourable opportunity. But if they had 
been corrupted, and the practiceof selling elections 
bad been once established, I imagine that the 
friends of liberty would have thought the case 
more desperate.— —It is certainly an easier tasi^, 

and 
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Ikbd there is somewhat less provoking, as well as 
fess dangeroas in it, to struggle even with a great 
prince who stands on prerogative, than with a weak, 
but profligate minister, if be hath the means of 
corruption in his power, and if the laxury and pro- 
stitotion of the age have enabled him to bring it 
into^hion. Nothing snrely could provoke men, 
who had the spirit of liberty in their souls, more 
than toiignre to themselves oneof thesesancjcrea^ 
tores of fortune, whom she raises in the extrava« 
gance of her caprice, dispatching his emissaries, 
cbclesiasticaland secular, like so many evUdspmona, 
to the north and to the south, to buy the votes of 
the people with the money of the people, and lo 
choose a representative body, not of the people, 
but of the enemy of the people, of himself. 

This was not the case at the time we are speak* 
ing of. It was prerogative, not money, which 
had like to have destroyed our liberties then. 
Government was not then carried on by underta- 
kers, to whom s# much power was farmed out 
for returns of so much money, and so much 
money intrusted for returns of so much power. 
But though the case was not so desperate, yet 
it was bad enough^ in all conscience; and among 
all the excesses into which the tories ran, in 
favour of the crown, and in hopes of fixing domi* 
nion in their own party, their zeal to support the 
methods of garbling corporations was, in my opi- 
mcn,thatwhich threatened publicklib^ftythemost. 
It hath been reproached to them by many ; but 

if among those who reproached them, there should 

be 
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he sonae who have shared since that time in the 
TOore dangerous practice ofcorrupting corpora? 
tious, such men must have fronts of brass^ an4 
deserve all the indignation which is due to iniquity^ 
aggravated bjr impudence. Tlie others abetted^ 
in favour of a prerogative, supposed real by many 
in those days, and under the pretence at least of 
law, a pawer, which gave the crown too much 
influence in the elections of members of the house 
of commons; but these men,, if there are any 
such, have been concerned in a practice, for the 
sake of their own vile interest, which spreads like 
a gangrene over the whole body of a nation, and 
to every branch of government; and whiclvhath 
never failed, in any one instajice, where it hath 
been suffered, to become the baqe of liberty • 

We have now carried the two parties through 
that period of time, when the conduct of both was 
most liableto the objections made to them by their 
ailveFsarics. — The tories acted on the most abject 
principles of submission to the king; and, on those 
of hereditary right, were zealous for the succes- 
<fiottof aprince, whose bigotry rendered Wm un* 
fit ta rule a protestant and a free. people. — ^I'be 
whigSL maintained the power of parliadaent to^ 
J imit the succession to the crown, and avowed tlie 
principle of resistance ; in which they had Jaw> 
•example, and reason for them. But then the fury 
of faction was fordoing that wit}K)ut pacliament» 
vbich could only be legally done by it r and, ia 
order to this,; the principles of resistance were 
.extended t0i» far; and the liottei^t men of th^ 

party 
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party taking the lead, they acted in an ^Jttrscvagaiil 
spirit of licence, rather than a sober spirit oflibei^ 
*ty; and the madness of a few, little inferior to 
that of CromwjSlPs enthusiasts, dishonoured the 
whole cause for a time. — My intention was not to 
have left them here ; but to have carried thesie 
observationson sofar as to justify, notwithstand- 
ing these appearances, what is said at the conclu- 
sion of my last letter, concerning the true charatJ- 
ters of both parties. But either the abundance ^f 
matter hath deceived me, or I have wanted iflcfll 
and time to abridge it ; sd that I must defer thh 
part of my task, and crave your indulgence, as 
well as that of your readers, for my proKxity. 

I am, SIR, &c. 



LETTER YIL 

SIR, - 

>I ADVANCED, in the fin?* of these essays, som^- 
thing to this effect; that every dum&y, busy, 

' bungling child of fortune, on whom she bei^lovs 
the means and the opportunity of corrnptingjmay 
govern by thi« infstmous expedient ; and, haviQ^ 

■gratified^ his ambition and avarice, may have- a 
chance to secure himsdf from punishment, by 
destroying the liberties of bis country. Jt m^hs 
advanced likewise, in the same paper, that every 
charabtfer is not equally fit to govern a people 
by dividing them ; because some cunning, soqne 

* ^iperibace, nay, some skill' to- &nn^ and: some 
* *- a^di^fs 
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address to conduct a system of fraud, are neces:* 
9aiy in this case. I persuade myself that n6 
man, who read that paper, was at a loss to fmd an 
instance to confirm the truth of the first of these 
propositions; and we have now before us another, 
which may serve to confirm the truth of the 
second. 

Though I do not think the designs of king 
Charles the second either deeply laid, or deeply 
fixed in his own mind ; yet in general they were 
founded on bad principles, and directed to bad 
ends. He desired indeed to be easy, and to make 
his people so ; but then he desired both these on 
such conditions, as were inconsistent with good 
government, duruig the whole course of his reign, 
and with the security of religion and hberty, during 
the latter part of it. We have seen how the intem- 
perate conduct of many, and the flagitious designs 
of some among the whigd, vi^akened their own 
party, and gave new strength and new provocations 
to the other. But we have not yet considered some 
other advatitages, without which these divisions 
could neither have been fomaited, nor supported 
as they were. Now these advantages arose chiefly 
from the character and conduct of the king him- 
self. If king Charles had found the nation plung- 
ed in corruption ; the people choosing their repre- 
sentatives for money, without any other regard ; 
and these representatives of the people, as well 
as the nobility, reduced by luxury to beg the 
unhallowed alms of a c<iurt ; or to receive^ like 
miserable hirelings^ the wages of iniquity from a 

minister : 
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minister: if he had found the nation, I say, in thi9 
condition, (which extravagant supposition one 
cannot make without horrour) he might have dis- 
honoured her abroad, and impoverished and op- 
pressed her at home, though he had been the 
weakest prince on earth, and his ministers the 
most odious and contemptible men that ever pre- 
sumed to be ambitious. Our Others might have 
fallen into circumstances, which compose the 
very quintessence of political misery. They 
might have sold their birlhright for porridge, 
which was their own. They might have been 
bubbled by the foolish, bullied by the fearful, and 
insulted by those whom they despised. They 
would have deserved to he slaves, and they might 
have been treated as such. When a free people 
crouch, like camels, to be loaded, the next at hand, 
no matter who, mounts them, and they soon feel 
the whip and the spur of their tyrant ; for a tyrant, 
whether prince or minister, resembles the devil 
in many respects, paiticularly in this. He is 
often both the tempter and tormentor. He makes 
the criminal, and be punishes the crime. 

But this was not the state of the English na- 
tion, at the time we speak ofi We were not 
yet corrupted, nor even quite ripe for corruption. 
Parties there were; and the contests of these 
parties gave occasion to the rise and growth of 
factions ; some of which ran into the most sedi- 
tious practices against the government, and 
others into the vilest submission to it. But still 
It spirit of liberty remained in many, uncorrupted 

and 
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and unextinguislred, and such as worked our na- 
tional deliverance^in the days of distress, that sooii 
followed. We were freemen then, in the prop^^ 
sense and /uU extent of the words ; because not 
only the laws, which asserted onr common rights, 
were maintained and improved, but private inde- 
pendency, which can alone support publick liberty 
ui>der such a government as ours, was itself sup- 
ported by some of that ancient oeconomy and sim- 
plicity of manners, that were growing, but not 
grown, out of fashion. Such a people, as we 
then were, could neither be bought nor driven; 
and I think king Charles could not have divided 
and led them, if he had wanted any of the qualities 
he possessed, or liad held another conduct than 
he held. Far from being proud, haughty, or 
brutal, " he had not a grain of pride, or vanity, 
*' in his whole composition * ;" but was the most 

-affable, best-brefl man alive. He treated his sub- 
jects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen, 

* not like vassals, or boors. Whatever notion he 

-had of his hereditary right, he owned his obli- 
gation for the crown he wore to his people, as 

'much as he would have been bound to do, iu 
reason, injustice, in honour, and in prudence, if he 
had stood at the greatest distance from it, in the 
course of lineal succession, and had been called Ja 
it from the low state in which he wns before, by 
the free gift and choice of the nation. His profes* 
sioni5 were plausible, and his whole behaviour en- 
gaging y so tliat he won upon th6 hearts, eve» while 
* Sir Wiliiam Temple. ^ 

he 
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pe last the good opinion of his subjects^ .ai^diofleii 
balanced their judgment of things^ by tliei<: person^ 
inclinatio|i. These qualities and this p^rt ,pf his 
conduct went a great way to give, him Ci^it lyith 
Lis people, and a hold on their affections, B.Mit 
this was not aH. He observed their t^per, 
an^ he complied with it. He yielded ^o themin 
points, from which he had determined, and d^ 
clared too, that he would never depart. To kn^j)^ 
when to yield in government, is at. Ipast a? ner 
cessary, as to know wlien to lose in tradp; and hp 
who cannot do the first, is so little, likply, to gq- 
vern a kingdom well, that it is more than probaljlp 
he would govern a shop ill. King Charles ga-vp 
up to the muiTOurs of his people, not onp or tW9 
such ministers as may be found almost behind 
ifirery desk; those aukward pageants of courts, 
those wooden images, which princes gild g^nd tjiea 
worshipj but several' great and able m§n,^ uay, 
• whole cabals of such, who had merit with hiiP> 
though they had uone with the nation. , He started 
often out of the true interest of.hispeo[)l(?>but tl># 
voice of his people almost as often reclaimed, liinp. 
He made the first Dutch war, but he made^.th^ 
triple alliance too. He engaged with France, ill 
the war of 1672, but he made a separate peaw 
with Holland. True it is, indeed, that neijther 
the representations of his parliament, nor the de? 
sires of his people, could prevail on him to gQ 
farther,, and to enter in earnest into' the waf 
against France. . But thecorifidence betwe^p hjpi 
and fai's parliament was so broken at that time. 
Vol. IIL I that 
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that they would not trust him, nor he them. At 
this I am not surprised, and for that very reason 
I confess, 1 have always been so at the strong and 
repeated instances made to force him into that 
war; since it cannot surely be better policy to 
drive a prince into a war, which he has no in- 
clination to make, than it would be to be drawn 
by him into a war, if he had no ability to conduct 
it In home affairs, beside his frequent concessions, 
whenever the .nation took umbrage at his pro- 
ceedings, he passed the test and the habeas corpus 
bills, ai^d many others for the publickbenefitiand 
I scarce remember any popular act, which stop- 
ped at the throne in his time, except that about 
the militia, M^hich he apprehended to be a dan- 
gerous encroachment on his prerogative, and ano- 
ther in favour of the dissenters, which was con- 
trived, meanly enough, to be stolen off the table 
in the house of lords. 

What has been touched hefe and in former 
papers will be sufficient to show, in some measure, 
how king Charles was enabled to divide a nation 
so united and so heated as this nation was, on 
the discovery of the popish plot; to oppose so 
avowedly and so resolutely the exclusion of his 
brother : tlie prospect of whose succeeding to the 
crown was become still more dreadful, even 
by that small part of Coleman's correspondence, 
whigh had come to light ; and yet to attach so nu- 
merous a party to hi-nself, nay to his brother; to 
lay aside parliaments for several years, and not 
•nly to stand hrs ground, but to gain ground in 

th4 
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the nation^ at the same time Bat there is still 
something more to be added. He had not only pre* 
pared for the storm, but he acquired new strength 
in the midst of it; that is^ in the proceedings, 
on the popish plot, and the bill of exdosion* 
He would gladly have kept the former out of par* 
liament ; but when it was once there, he put on 
the appearances of great zeal for the prosecution 
of it. These appearances helped him to screen his. 
brother; as the ill success of the exclnsion-bill in the 
house of lords, where it was rejected by sixty-three 
agamst thirty, helped to screen himsdf fixnn the 
violence of the house of commons. But that whidi 
gare him the principal advantage, in the present 
contests, was another management. As soon as. 
the first preparatory steps were made to the bill 
of exclusion in 1678, he declared himself in a 
speedi to his parliament, ready to pass any bills 
to make his people safe in the reign of his succes- 
sor, so they tended not to impeach the right of 
succession, nor the descent of the crown in the true 
line. Hepersistedinhisdeclarationtotheiast;andif 
he had done nothing else, I imasfine that he would 
have gained no great popularity. When a fi'ee 
people lie under any grievance, or apprehend any 
danger, and try to obtain their princess consent 
to deliver themirom one, or prevent the other, aflat 
r^usal, on his part, reduces them to the mdan^ 
choly alternative of continuing to submit to one, 
and to stand exposed to the other, or of fi^eeing 
tiiemselves from both, without lus<^onsent; whi^ 
can hardly be done by means very cpnsitfent . 
with his and their common intefestv KiagChades 

I a was 
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was too wise to posh the nation to such ^n extremity.' 
lie refiieed what fcis parlian>ent pressed on him 
in the naann^r and on the ^rhiciple they pressed 
it ; but then his rcrfnsal was followed by expedients 
which variod the* manwer, and yet might have 
been managed so as to. produce the effect; and 
which seemed to save^ rather than actually saved, 
the principle. Numbers coiicurred, at that time, 
in avowing the principle; and the tests had macte 
many persons think religion safe; as the king's 
odfersn^ada them think it no fault of his^ if it was 
lioC made safer. The council had prepared some 
expedients ; and the limitations, and other pro- 
visions agaiiYSt a popish successor, proposed di- 
Fectly from-the throne by the chancellor in 1679, 
went » great way towards binding the hands of 
such i successor, and lodging the power, taken 
from hjm, in tlie parliament; But the sdieme ot 
expedients, debated in the Oxford parliament, 
was-a real exclusion from every tiling, but the 
tWo' of a king. The first article banished the 
Axke uf York, during his life, to the distance of 
fifc-d'huiidi-ed miles from England, Scotland, and 
Iceland s^ and the, tenth, to mention no more, ex- 
cHided him ipso facto, if he came into any of these 
kiogdoms ; directed that he should suffer, in tlii$ 
cisBr as by the former bill, and that the sovereignty 
should 'Ves4> forthwith in the regent; that is, in 
tb© priiicefisof-'Oraii^. Surely this wasnot to vote 
il|3'Iktuin'*ih> lobby into the house. It would hav€f 
h$QnM vol^bim on t -of f lie house and lobby both, 
afid omly stkffkririm to be called iion still.. lam not' 
igm>ran4» of the refmements urged by Sir William 

Jones 



Jones i^nd others against tW? scheme: but I knourk 
that men run jnto errours frogj both extremes; irom^ 
that, of seeing too much, ns well as tiifit of s^eiij^ 
too little; and that the most subtle reii^iers slv^ 
apt to miss the trn^ point of political wisdom^ 
which consists in distingujsbing jiistlj^ betiveoa 
what is absolutely best in speculutionj^ aod wh^t^ 
ijS the beat of things practiotible in [)^rticulaj: coa^ 
junctures The scheme, no doubt, was built mji 
amaaifest ab6urdity> and was. liable t0 majDy.tn- 
coDveniencies,. difficulties and daugors^; but &tiH 
it was tl^e utmost fhat could be hoped for at tliat 
moincnt : wd the siBgle-consideratiQu, one wonkl 
think> should have been tliis; whether^ iHiited 
ijin4er sucliau act of parliament, they would uot^ 
have ppposed the succession of the dufco of York^^ 
with less inconvcniency, less difficulty anddan^r^ 
than disunited, and with the laws against them* 
The truth is^that as there were men at this tiux^ 
desirous, that the king should be on desperate 
terras with his parliament, because thejMvere- so 
themselves 5 in like manner there wer^e others^ 
who desired, for a reason of the same uatur^ 
that the parliament should be on,des|?;enrte.te?mSi 
with the king. These were fiictiqus. ixitereajLs» 
and they, pjrevajled against the najtjonal int€Cest j^ 
vv4iicb required tl^at the. king shv^ld, be separate^ 
at any ratefronn^ his brother^ iaste^d.^f being uiiite4 
to him by a feat rijade commburtg bitb. Bjut thft 
dye was. thrown ; atid the Jeaderp ofjthe whjgpajtjf^ 
were resolved' **. to let aU lie in c^u^i^o^, rat,bet. 
thaa Hearken to any tbilig^ besjcje the explusioiji\'* 

♦Burnet's Hist. 
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Obstinacy prov6ked obstinacy. The king grew 
obstinate^ and severe too, against his natural 
easiness s^id former clemency of temper. The tory 
p^Tty grew as obstinate, and as furious on their 
^de, according to a natural tendency in the dis- 
position of all parties : and thus the nation was 
delivered over, on the death of king Charles, " a la 
5dttise de son fip^re* " to the folly and m^dpess 
of his brother. 

Jt was this folly and madness however, that 
* f^ured the folly and madness of party. As the com^ 
mon^danger approached, th? impressions of terrour^ 
which it made, increased. Whig apd tory then 
felt theni alike, and were brought by them, ast 
<irunken men sometimes are, to their senses, Tho 
events pfking James's reign, and the strips by which 
th^ revolution was brought about, are so rec^nt^ 
and so ^ell known, that I shall not descend intq 
any particular mention of them- A few general 
remarks on the behaviour of this prince, and on the 
behavipur of parties in his reig^, ^iid at the revo- 
intion, will be sufficient to wind up the history of 
whig and tory, dfVid to prove what I have so often 
asserted, that both sides pi^rged thenaselves, on this 
gireat occasion, of the imputations liiid to their 
charge by their adversaries s that the proper and 
zeal distinction of the two parties expired at this 
^ra,2fQdthat although their ghostsi h^ve coptinqed 
tt> haunt and djvide us so many years afterward^ 
yet there ijeithef is, nor can be any diyision of 
i^artie;; at thi? time, reconcilabte witl^ common 
f An expreasion used by kiBg Charles on maay occa&idns. 

sense 
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sense and common honesty, among those who are 
come on the stage of the world under the present 
constitution, except those of churchmen and di^ 
senters, those of court and country. 

The behavionr and condnct of king James the 
second would be sufficient, if there was no other 
instance, and there are thousands, to show thiA as 
strong pr^udices, however got, are the parents, so 
a weak understanding is the nurse of bigotry^ and 
injustice, and violence^ and cruelty it's offspring* 
This prince was above fifty, when he came to the 
throne. He had great experiaiice of all kinds;' 
particularly of the temper of this natiMi^ and of 
the impossibility to attempt introducing popery, 
without hazarding his crown . But his experi«ice 
profited him not. His bigotry drew fidse oon- 
dusions from it. He flattered himself that he 
should be able to play parties agiiinst one another, 
better than his brother had done; (whicb^ by ther 
way, was the least of his little talents;) and ta 
complete his designs by an authori^, which waa 
but too well established. He passed, I think, for 
a sincere man. Perhaps, be was so ; and he spdce 
always with great emphasis of the word of a king: 
and yet never was the meanest word so scaada* 
lously broken as his. In the debate in 1678^ aboug 
the testy when he got a proviso put in for excepting 
himself^ it has been advanced in print, and not de- 
nied that I know of, that speaking with " great 
' ^' eamestness,and with tears in his eyes^ he scdemn-y 
^' ly protested, that whatever hif religionmight be, it 
i^ shoi4d only be a private thing between God and 

I 4 ** his 
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" nis own soul; and that no effect of it should ever 
**• appear in the government ^/' At his accession 
to thethrohtejincauncilfirst, and after tWat in full 
parliaioent, m the face of the nation, he made the 
strongest declaration' in favour of the constitution 
in charch dnd state, and took 'the most solemn; en- 
ge^gements to'defend and sujyport itl But bigotry 
borst 'through all these cofevvebs; for such they are' 
to men, transported by a rdigious delirium, who 
abquirea' strehgth that those, who are well, have' 
noti aflttd-conScrientiousJy break all thfe'obKgationsi 
of' Inordity.' "These adihiriable dispositions in the 
king A'ere eacdtif aged by the state irtMiich His 
Brotherleft abd hefdund th^Mfion, knfdby the com-' 
p1aiMncex>f the |)krtiaih<*rtt* M*blcb 'he called spbn* 
tcAer biff^tcce'ssioiii. Thl^y were confimedj and' 
be^^ai; yet^rfifyrned to pull off tlife misk entirely,' 
}r^ the^IPtsacGeis Af the cluke^of MdhmOutli and 
^ iMfl xrf' Ai^yle. Bishop Burnet sjieaks of this 
fMisffketit ^Ifery rndec^iltly^ arid I 'tfiihU Very' 
•UtAriy. Tlifey Wre Vieither men of parts', nor 
«ft«tetyaccortfing 'to hirti. * The truth is, that the 
Otrbifliiiistilnfcefe tindfer \^hioh Ve \ver6' brought by 
thfe fectib^is proceedings of both parties, in the late 
reigwi 'fdr' knd ' against? the cbu A, were such as 
Bright pefpl^'the best|yart§i and puzzle the heads 
fveil of tlk ^\v?iifest me<i. ' A professed, i^'ealotis 
psq^t, iif foU-Und quiet possession of the tbrone, 
aftij; instead of any provjj^ion iti^ide, or any mea* 
lures trtk^l' Against hita, 'the notiorf and the exer-- 
ci«ofth€J^ref(5gativeei5tablished at an extravagant 

' ' height. 
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height, were such circumstances, as laid the nation 
almost at the mercy of the king. They therefore, 
who were the most determined not to part with 
either their religion, oi- their liberty, and yet had 
more to lose in the fray than Dr. Burnet, might be 
willing to look round thenri, to wait opportunities, 
and notuiidertake rashly what can seldona be un- 
dertaken twice. It is impossible to believe, that 
their confidence in the king's word was such aa 
they affected. But, like drowning men, who saw 
nothing else to catch at, they caught at a straw. 
The dukeof Monmouth*s expedltioii into England, 
and the earl of Argyle's into Scotland, were so 
ft!r from affording the nation any opportunity of 
ending" their condition, that the declaration of 
the farmer niight draw some of the dissenters to hia. 
standard, as it did; but was calculated to drive the 
tbry party, most of the whigs,.and in short the 
bulk of the people from him. The declaration of 
the latter was founded in the solemn league and 
covenant ; and gave so much reason to apprehend 
that a revival of the same principles, and a renewal 
ofthesametyranny was intended, that. we qanoot 
wonder it had no better an effect j though we la- 
ynent the fate of a worthy and gallant man, whose, 
crime was refusing a test, that should neyer Iiave 
iJeen imposed on protestant^ and freemen, and, 
who' had been driven into these extreme resolu^ 
tions by a series of unjust and tyrannical usage. 

Thus were these invasions, in the very beginnings 
of his reign, favourable in some respects to the. 
desi^nn of king Jq,me3. They &fni^^, in the* 

' minds 
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minds of men, the jealousies and fears, which had 
a: few years before formed the tory party, and di^ 
posed them by consequence, at least, to keep mea* 
sures and not break with the king. They gave 
him the pretence, which he seized very readily, of 
raising and keeping up a standing army. But, 
in the event, they forwarded our deliverance from 
all the dangers to which we were exposed under his 
government, by precipitating his attempts against 
our religion and liberty. The same day that the 
news of the invasion in Scotland was corn^ 
municated to the parliament here, the commons 
voted that great revenue, which they gave him, 
and gave him for life. After these invasions were 
over, they voted a supply, which was intended for 
the charge of maintaining the additional forces. 
They offered to pass a law for indemnifying his 
popish officers from the penalty they had incurred, 
and to capacitate such others as he should name in 
a list to be given to the house. In short, they suf- 
fered themsleves to be drawn to the brink of the 
precipice; but there they stopped. They would 
neither give him the whole supply of one million 
two hundred thousand pounds, which he asked, 
nor sanctify, by the authority of parliament, the 
practice of keeping up a standing army in time. 
of peace ; but rejected the words moved for that 
purpose. They would neither repeal the test 
and penal laws, nor submit to his dispensing, 
or suspending, wliich was in effect a repealing 
power: that is,* they would not cast themselves 
headlong down' the precipice. And because 

thejf 
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they wonld not, he quarrelled with theitx, lost 
the seven hundred thousand pounds they had 
voted, rather than suffer them to sit any longer; 
and never met them more. 

Things hastened now to a decision. The king's 
designs were openly avowed, and desperately 
pushed. The churcti of England opposed them 
with the utmost vigour. The dissenters were 
cajoled by the court ; and they, who had been 
ready to take arms against king Charles, because 
he was unwilling to exclude his brother, and who 
had taken arms against this prince, since he was 
on the throne, became abettors of his usurpations. 
It were easy to prove this, even by bishop Bur- 
net's account, as much as that is softened^ and if 
the excuses which have been made for their silence 
against popery in this critical moment, or for 
their approving and encouraging the exercise of 
a dispensing power, are to be received, one may 
undertake (o excuse, on the same principles of 
feasomng, all those instances of misconduct in the 
church party, which I have presumed to censure 
so freely. But the truth ii§, those excuses ar& 
frivolous. I cquld quQte some that are even burT 
lesque. Let us reverence truth therefore, and con- 
demn the dissenters as frt^nkly, on this occasion, as 
lye have condemned the members of the church 
pf Englm^4 01) others. 

The revpli^tion $pon followed. Many of the 
piost dtsjtidgnished ^ori£;s, some of thoi$e whq carried 
highest the doctrines qf passive obedience and 
^onresistioicei were engaged iq it, antd the whole 

natioi^ 
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nation was ripe for it. The whigs- were zealoua 
in the same cause ; but their zeal was not sucU 
m, I think, it had been sprae y<?.ars before, a zeaF 
withouw knowledge. I mean^^ that it was better 
tcmpered,and more prudently conducted. Though 
the king was not the better fovhi§ experience> 
parties were. Both saw their errours. Thtj taries 
popped short in the pursuit of a bad i)/incijple- 
The whi^s reformed the abuse of a good one. 
Both h^d sacrificed their country to Uieir pa^ty. 
Both sacrificed, on this occasion, tlieir party, toi 
^eir. country. When the tories and the wlwgs, 
were thus coalited, the latter stood no longer 
in need of any adventitious help. If they di^ 
lK>t refuse? the assistance of those, who had weak- 
4nedr their c^yse, more by the jealousies and 
fcaffi^ to which they §av^ both occasion ^nd pre- 
%/^ucQ, tl^an^they had strengthened, it by their num- 
ber, yet th^y suffered them to. have no influence 
ip, tlieir. councils, no direction of their, conduct, 
TTbe cause qf liberty wa^ no. longer n^a^e the cause 
<)i:aparty, l^y, being s^t on, such a bottpip, and, 
piished. in sjuch a maprier, ^ one p^rfy alope ^p^ 
Erovjed- Ths resolution was plainly designed to.' 
r^jtqr^apd. secure Qurgoy^crnment, ecclesiastical 
8fld fjivil, on tfu? (on ndatioAS. i . aii<J ^y hat ever m ight 
happen to th^ king, there was no room to, suspect 
any change in the constitution. , Xhere.were some,, 
indeed concwne^ in tl^s,gre^t,and.§lQrious wi- 
ijerta^in^g, who Im4 phstinatelypKejjetyed^ or HglHly. 
takpn ujx thf, rppublicai\ a»d other whimsies, 
tWtj rejign^. in ^h^.dfy& of, usjiqpatipni^ and con- 
fusion. 
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fusion. If they cottld have prevailed, and it wa« 
no fault of theirs tlK?y did not, the coalition of 
fiarties had been broken; and, instead of a revo- 
lution, we might have had a civil war, perhaps 
not even that sad chance for our religi6nand (it* 
bertjf. But this leaven was so neai* worn out, 
that it could neither corrupt, nor seem any lotig9t 
to corrupt the mass of the whig party. The party 
never iiad been presbyterians, nor j^epubliciint^ 
any more than they had been quafcers; aiiy mam 
tJian the tory party had been papists, when, notf* 
withstanding their aversion to' popery, they were 
undeniably under the accident^U influence of popiih* 
councils. But even the appearances Were novr" 
rectified. The revolution ^vas a fire, which purged^ ^ 
off the dross of both parties; and the dross being? 
purged off, they appeared to be the sam^ metal^* 
and antrwered the same standard. 

I shall deliver my thoughts, on some other oc- 
casion, concerning the disputes that arose about* 
the settlement of the crown after the rei^olution^ 
and ibow» if I do not very much dedehre myself* 
that no argument can be drawn from thence^ 
af ainst any thing I have advanced. 

I am, SIR^ &c. 
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LETTER VIII. 

SIR, 

The slavish principles of passive obedience and 
nonresistance, which had sculked perhaps in some 
old homily before king James the first, but were 
talked, writteq, and preaclied into vogue in that 
inglorious reign, and in thoseof his three successors, 
were renounced at the revolution by the last of 
the several parties who declared for them. Not 
oiilythe laity, but the clergy embraced and co- 
operated in the deliverance which the prince of 
Orange brought them. Some of our prelates 
joined to invite him over. Their brethren refused* 
to- sign an abhorrence of this invitation. The 
iiniyersity of Oxford offered him their plate, and 
associated for him against their king. In one 
wordy the conduct of the tories, at this crisis, 
was such as might have inclined a man to think 
they had-never held resistance unlawful, but had 
only differed witli the whigs about the degree of 
(^ypression^ or of danger, which it was necessary to 
wait, in order to sanctify resistance. Now, k 
may appear at fijst a little strange that these prin- 
ciples, which had always gone hand in hand witli 
those of the divine, hereditary, indefeasible right 
of kings» that were just as well founded in reason, 
in support of which the example of the primitive 
cbristiatis might be pompously cited, and to coun- 
tenance which somb text of the Bible might be 

piously 



piously strained, should not keep their hold, and 
ipaintain their influence, as well as the others* 

This attachment to hereditary right will ap- 
pear the more strange, if we consider what re- 
gard was shown, at this time, to the difiiculties 
they who had pawned themselves, as it were, 
for the principles, would be under, when they 
came to concur in establishing a settlement repug- 
nant to it. That great and solemn resolution, 
about the abdication of king James, and the va- 
cancy of the throne, might have been expressed in 
terms much stronger and plainer than it was. I 
have heard there were persons who ha«l a mind it 
should be so, and who, more attached to the 
honour, that is, the humour of party, than to the 
national interest, in this great event^^ would have 
turned this resolution, as well as the declaration 
of the prince of Orange, to a more express appro- 
bation of the whig, and ti more express condemna- 
tion of the tory tenets and conduct. But a wiser 
and honester consideration prevailed. Instead of 
erecting the new government on the narrow foun- 
dations of party systems, the foundations of it 
were laid as wide, and made as comprehensible as 
they could be. No man, I believe, at this time 
thinks that the vote asserted too little ; and surely 
there was no colour of reason, on the side of those 
who cavilled against it at that time, for asserting 
too much. 

The disputes about the words abdicate, or 
desert, and about the vacancy of the throne, were 
indeed fitter for a school than a house of parlia- 
ment. 
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menty and might have been expected in some as'* 
«embly of pedants, where young students exer- 
cised themselves in disputation, but riot in sucH an 
august assembly as that of the loirds and commons, 
iftet in solemn qonfererice upon the most impor- 
tant occasion. The truth is, that they who formed 
the opposition were reduced to maintain strange 
paradoxes ; stranger in my opinion, than most of 
those which cast so mudi ridicule on the stoics 
of old. Thus, for instance, they were forced to 
admit that an oppressed people niight seek their 
remedy in resistance, for they had sought it there 
themselves j and yet they opposed making use of 
the only remedy, which could effectually secure 
them against returns of the same oppression, when 
resistance had put it in their power, as oppress-ioa 
had given them a right to use this remedy. Surely 
this must appear a paradox, and a very absurd 
one too, if we consider that resrstan'ce, in ajl such 
cases, is the mean, and future security the end j 
and that the former is impertinent, nay, wicked iri 
the highest degree, if it be not employed to ob- 
, tain the latter. Thus again, thesamemen declar- 
ed themselves willing to secure the nation aWinst 
the return of king James to that throne which he 
had abdicated,. oPy according to them, deserted: 
nay, some of them were ready, if we may credit 
the anecdotes of that time, to proceed to such 
extreme resolutions, as would have been more ef- 
fectual than justifiable in the eyes of mankind j 
and yet they could not prevail on their scrupulous 
consciences to declare the throne vacant^' They 

had 



had concinr^d in the vote, that it was *• inconsift^ 
•* tent with the laws, liberties and religion of Eng- 
** land to have a papist rule over the kingdom/* 
King James had followed the pious example of 
Sigismond, who, not content to lose the crowii of 
Sweden himself for his religion, had carried his son 
away, that he might be bred a papist, and lose it 
too ; and yet they maintained, though they did not 
expressly name him, that if the throne was then, or 
should be at any time vacant of the father, it must 
be reputed instantaneously full of the son, upon the 
foundationofthissilly axiom, that the king never 
dies. According to this law, and these politicks, 
king James and his successors, to the twentieth 
generation, might have continued abroad, a race 
of royal exiles, preserving their indefeasible right 
to govern, but debarred from the exercise of it j 
while the nation continued, during all this time^ 
from century to century, under the dominion of 
regents, with regal authority, but without any 
regal right; an excellent expedient sure to keep 
the monarchy in an hereditary succesison ! But 
there remained none better, oh the principles of 
these men, since the prince of Orange had com- 
mitted the fatal oversight of neglecting to con- 
quer the nation. His sword would have cut tlie 
gordian knot of hereditary right, and they couki 
have submitted with safe consciences to a con- 
queror. But to give tho crown to a prince, 
though they had put the whole administration 
into his hands; which, by the way, was high 
treason, unless the throne was, what ihey denied. 
Vol. III. K it 



it.to b^e^ aetuaUy: racaaat : to give the? ctdkh, . L * 
sa^, to a pi:ii|oe who would: not. take it^ when it 
was- in his tpower to tateat* without their con*, 
s^ 5 to settle a. aewtgovei^nmfint by agreemi&nt 
a^^ Comp$tet> wheathe! glorious: oppofrttinity pf 
cs^lishing it ; by : force aiud^ coiM^est< liiad ^ bem( 
nubappily: lost: these wece prop0sitioD& tp' which 
tl^y could not con&ent. KingJ^mes had violated^: 
tlip> fund^ja^ntd; Ikws^ which. he had- promised 

^ over.aiid oi^er^ and sworn to maintain. He had! 
shown by bi«vfirst:eseape, when nothing n»i:e was 
impps^d:- on. him than, to wait, the rcsohit ion of a 
free p^rli^n^enit^ that he would renounce his. 
crp9^li,^atbe^ thaia-svihmit to secure efFectaall.^ the 
ohf9r>ya|ic^of tliase Ia.ws.v He had made.a second > 
esf^pf^ which) wad i voluntary as. well as.tbe* first j^ 
ai^;mfide on the ^ame principle, against rthedn- 
tr^t;iie$ of L his friends, and the instigations' of the 
sa^i^ <c©iuinqil that, had directed his former con-*:. 
du^jb^.andvOn.a letter irom the queen, claiming hrs: 
prppiMeftordQ.so.' Notwithstanding;alI these rea- 
sQWi.tb^y^wM ^maintained the: hereditary riglH . 
ofiQUj^ tog^i .reduced tl^emsdyes^ and would .hmec 
reduced itbgir. cwntry, to the jah&ucd necessity '.o£: 
altering their ponntitution^- under pretence pf pre^. 
seiKritog;'it> No , king, except a Stuart, was t<*. 
relgiii: oyer us : but. we might establish a idogcw ai 
lor4: archon,.^ regeot; and. thusjthbsB warnpas^ 
sellers iOf monnrchy, refusing, to be sla?es, .con-< 
teirieid to be reptiWicaw. Many more paradoxea : 

^ ofequalextrim^ance migljtbe cited; wWchweyec 
adj^imoed direcdy^ or, whick r^sultod plainly/roair 
ti 22 .* the 
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the arguments employed on one side of the ques 
tion in those disputes; but the instances I bavve' 
cited may sufBce for our present purpose, and . 
may serve to show, that although difficulties hard 
to solve in speculation, oi" to remove in practice, 
will arise in the pursuit of the most rational princi- 
ples, yet such absurdities as these can never arise^ 
except from the most irrational, and always must 
arise from such. . , ^^ 

If the persons who maintained this divine> here- 
ditary, indefeasible right of our kings, had tfioughlf 
fit to drop these principles, when they laid aside 
thoise of passive obedience and nonresistance, 
and no tolerable reason can be given why they 
did not, their conduct would have been consis- 
tent ahd uniform on this great occasioii* ; and this 
consistency and uniformity would have been prol 
duictive of great good, by taking away at once 
even the appearances of all political division in . 
the bulk of the nation. But while they laboured 
to reconcile their present conduct to their an- 
cient system, they were true to neither. They ^ 
had gone much farther than this would allow, and 
then they refused to go as far as the other re* 
quired, in order to be safe, and therefore in order 
to be justified. They lost every kind of merit, the 
chimerical merit of adhering to a set of silly prin- " 
ciples, the real merit of sacrificing their prejuclices 
to the complete deliverance of their country from 
the recent danger of popery and arbitrary power. . 
Nay, they did worse; for the mischievous conse* 
4juences * of their conduct were not hurifjl to 

K2 them 
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them alone, and at that time alone, but to the 
publick, and even down to these times. They 
furnished pretence to' factions, who kept up 
a division under the old names, when the dif- 
ferences were really extinguished by the conduct 
of both parties, because the conduct of both par- 
ties were no longer conformable to the prin- 
ciples imputed to them. The tories had no longer 
any pretence of fearing the designs of the whigs, 
since the whigs had sufficiently purged themselves 
from all suspicion of republican views, by their 
zeal to continue monarchical government, and of 
latitudiharian schemes in point oi religion, by 
their ready concurrence in preserving our ec- 
clesiastical establishment, and by their, insisting 
on nothing farther, in favour of the dissenters, than 
that indulgence which the church was most will- 
ing to grant. The whigs had as little pretence of 
fearingthe tories, since the tories hadpurged them- 
selves, in the most signal mannerj^romall suspicion 
of favouring popery or arbitrary power, by the vi- 
gorous resistance they inade to both. They had 
engaged, they had taken the lead in the revolution, 
and they were fully dietermined against the return 
of king James. The real essences of whig and tory 
were thus destroyed, but the nominal were pre- 
served, and have done since that time a good part 
of the mischief which the" real did before. The 
opposition made to the settlement of the crown 
brought this about. An overcurious inquiry into 
the motives of this opposition would be a task too 
invidious for me to undertake. Something how- 
ever 
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ever may be said upon it. We may say in general^ 
without offence, that private ambition mingled it- 
self early in the great and national concerns of 
the revolution ; and that it did so more, as th^ 
prospect of a new settlement, and of the elevations 
of the prince of Orange approached. Expecta- 
tions were raised, disappointments were given or 
foreseen, and a variety of motives of the same kind 
began to influence very strongly the conduct of 
the principal actors. Some endeavoured to lay 
the foundations of tlieir future fortune by den^on- 
strations of a personal attachment to the princ#, 
which were carried on, I doubt, a little too inde- 
pendently of the regard due to their country, in 
some cases ; particularly, if I mistake not, in that 
of the declaration of rights, of which we may 
pronounce, and experience w^ill justify us, that it 
was too loose, too imperfect, and nothing less 
than proportionable to the importance of the oc- 
casion, and the favourable circumstances of the 
conjuncture. Others there were, who imagined 
that the shortest and surest way for them to take, 
in purj^uit of the same view, was to make them- 
iselves considerable by opposition, to form a party, 
and maintain a struggle for personal power, under 
the pretence and umbrage of principle. This 
was, without doubt, tlxe motive of some particular 
leading men, and could not be, at least at first, the 
motive of numbers. But thei*e was another mo- 
tive, which easily became that of numbers, be 
cause it aros^ out of a fund common to all men, 
the perversity of human nature, according to an 
K 3 observation 
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observation made in one of these letters. While 
the event of the prince of Orange's expedition' wa? 
undecided, men remained under the full influence, 
'of their fears, which had determined them to act 
against their prejudices. But when the revoluT 
tlon was secure, and these fears were calmed, 
these prejudices resumed in soipe degree their 
former power, and the more for being revived and 
encouraged by men of reputation and authority, 
.who argued for some, and might as reasonably 
bave argued for all the errours^ in contradiction t9 
yhich most of them had acted, nay, and were 
ready to act. AVith such vieiys, 2^nd by such means, 
were many brought, at this time, to entangle 
themselves in a maze of inextricable absurdities. 
JIad they owned candidly and fairly that their 
principles, as well as those of the whigs, were caiv 
xied t^o high in the former disputes of parties, and 
that these principles could not be true, since they 
found themselves actually in. a situation, wherein 
it was not possible to act agreeably to them, 
without manifest absurdity, the distinction, as we^l 
as the diiference of whig and tory had been at an 
end. But contrary measures produced a contr^^ry 
.effect. They kept up the appearances, and they 
pould keep up no more, of a whigand a tory party,, 
jand with these appearances a great part pf the old 
|inimosity. The.two names were sounded about 
the nation, ^nd inen who saw the same ensigns 
|lying> were not wi§e enough to perceive, or not 
honest enough to own, that the same cause was no 
)opger ponceri^ed, but listed theips^lyes oq either 

«i4e^ 
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rsfde^ ie tlieir>prejvtdtccs*at 'first, and their inclimr- 
:tians, or other mativee, which arouse in the pro 
^ress of their» contests, directed them afterimrd*: 
anihigs rery often under the tory «t4ndard, tori* 
very often .imder the tvhig'^tandartt. 

This general representation, which Ihwe made 
4»f >thie atateof parties at the n^volution, is, I am 
*wrily persuaded, asactly just; and it might be siifp- 
4K>rted iby many piarticular proofs, which 1 choo!^ 
rather to fsaggest than to mention. But if any 
idoilbt vemaiQB, let us >a%iaIyBe thesevei^ail "parties^tff 
that time A little mroire, reduce thedfn to their firsft 
«nd Teal psinoiples, and tlmn pronoiinoe wbc^fhc^' 
mt ftnd the whig or 'tiie tery j>ai'ty ^ift)siBtin|[^ 
Mdong them. 

lo the &tst place, there was a party ^t corr- 
curred in making the. new irttlemieirt; a partjr 
ti)lrt prrevailed in parliamenit, and was by much 
tliemajoritjoftheinaiiotioiit of it. W«<e the vAi\^ 
iki^ »majority ? was this party a whig Jiaitty f Ne 
knian willpresumetoaffirmsonotoriou^s^in untratb. 
The wliigs were far from being this majority^ <inA 
king JaooeB must Iiave liied om the throiie, if tM 
tories .faad laot concurred to place the :prinoe 4f 
OcaiD^ there in his stead. Was this paity a totf 
pATty tben ? Gertamly no. The wfaTgs had h^m, 
«^lotisan tbe same cause, and had oontribmted «(» 
lyialseitfittccesfifid by their temrper, as well Hts theii* 
umii by waiting the tisie of the tories, or ra^er 
IjieioHaturity of the carij«uK;tm«,'and'by moderaltint 
tibeir principles itnd tiieir bonduot in fercKlr of tliiit 
DmdtbioQ, witfaoilt wiuch tii^.nvolirtittn.ocUtl titfvie 
' K4 succeeded 
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succeeded no more than the exclusion did. We 
find then here neither a whig nor a tory party; 
for in coalitions of this kind, where two parties arfi 
melted as it were into one, neither of them can be 
said, with truth and propriety, to exist. 

There was another party directly opposite to 
this; a certain number of men, on whom the ori- 
ginal taint transmitted down from king James the 
« first, remained still in the full strength of it's ma^- 
lignity. These men adhered to those principles^ 
in the natural senseand full extent of them, which 
the tories had professed. But yet, the tories having 
renounced these principles, or distinguished them- 
selves out of any obligation to observe them, this 
inconsiderable faction could not be deemed th^ 
tory party, but received the name of Jacobite 
with more propriety. 

Two other parties there wereat this time, formed 
on one common principle, but widely different 
Jhowever, by the different consequences they drew 
from it. The principle I mean, is that contained 
in the distinction of a king de jure, and a kingde 
facto. The famous statute of Henry the seventh 
authorised this distinction. The statute wad 
clesigned principally, no doubt, for the advantage 
of the subjects, that they might be safe, whichever 
dide prevailed, in an age when the epidemical folly 
«f fighting for different pretenders had spilt oceans 
of blood on the scaffold, as well as in the field; and 
yet the statute was designed for the service of kings 
defacto too, and particulariy of Henry the seventh. 
The aa4ior of ^ Hereditary Bight assctted'' would 
--^ " *' — : -*— hava 
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have us believe otherwise ; and yet surely nothing 
can be more evident than this, that if king Henry 
*he seventh's right had been as unquestionable 'as 
be supposes, and I presume to deny that it was, yet 
he would have been declared a king 'de facto only, 
if the intrigues of the duchess of Burgundy and the 
faction of York had succeeded ; and consequently 
this provision for the Safety of his adherents, in 
that possible contingency, gave strength to him, 
as it would have given strength to any other princd, 
while it attached his adherents to him by the ap- 
parent security it provided ; for this author contends, 
that it did not establish a real security, and ad* 
vises us to suspend our judgment on the validity 
of this statute, till we see what the "opinion ofpar- 
** 1 lament or the judges may be, whenever a king 
** de jure shall dispossess a king de facto." He re- 
fers us ad Calendas Grsecas. 

But there are two observations to be made to 
our present purpose on this statute, which seem 
to me natural and plain. First, it confounds in 
effect the very distinction it seems to make; since 
it secures alike, and, by securing alike, authorises 
alike those who adhere to the king de Jure, and 
those who adhere to the king de facto, provided 
they adhere to the king in possession. Secondly, 
It was contrived to hinder people, according to my 
lord Bacon's sense Qf it, " from busying them- 
'* selves in t)rying into the king's title, and that 
^ subjects might not trouble themselves with in« 
** qairies into tlie justness of the king's title or 
^ jquarrel." Now, upon thelbundation of this dis* 

tinctioi^ 
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LETTER IX. 

SIR, 
But whatever the state of parties was at the revo- 
lution, and for some time afterward, the settlement 
made at that time having continued, that state of 
parties hath changed gradually, though slowly^ 
and hath received at length, according to the 
necessary course of things, a total alteration. This 
alteration would have been sooner wrought, if the 
attempt I have mentioned, to defend principles 
no longer defensible, had not furnished the oc- 
casion and pretence to keep up the appearances 
of a tory and a whig party. Some of those who 
had been called tories furnished this pretence. 
They who had been called whigs seized and im- 
proved it. The advantages to one side, the 
disadvantages to the other, the mischiefs ^o the 
'whole, which have ensued, I need not deduce. 
It shall suffice to observe, that these appearances 
were the more easy to be kept up, because seve- 
ral men, who had stood conspicuous in opposition 
to one another before the revolution, continued 
an opposition, though not the same, afterward, 
tf'resh provocations were daily given, and fresh 
pretences for division daily taken. These con- 
tests were present; they recalled those that had 
past in the time of king Charles the second, and 
both sides forgot that union which their common 
dangtr and their common interest had formed at 

the 
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the revolution. Old reproaches were renew^^ 
new ones invented,, against the party called whigii, 
when they were as complaisant to a court as ever ^ 
the tories had been ; against the party called tories, * 
when they were as jealous of publick liberty and 
as frugal of publick money as ever the whigs had 
been. Danger to the church, on one side, and dan- ^ 
ger to the state, on the other, were apprehended, ' 
from men who meant no harm to either; for 
though dissenters mingled themselves on one side,, 
and Jacobites on the other, and notwithstanding, 
the leanings of parties in favour of those, by whdfm 
they were abetted, yet is it a certain truth, that 
the struggle was in the main for power, not prin* 
ciple; and that there was no formal design laid on 
one side to destroy the church, nor on the other 
the state. The cavils which may be made, and 
the facts which may be cited^ some of older and 
some of fresher date, against what hath been 
here said, do not escape me. Men of knowledge, 
and of cool and candid thought, will answer one, 
^nd account for the other, without my help; and 
I cannot resolve, for the sake of the passionate, nor 
even of the ignorant, to descend upon this subject 
into a greater detail. 

I pass to that which is closer to my present 
purpose, and of more immediate use; and I say, 
that as the natural dispositions of men are altered 
and formed into different moral characters by , 
education, so the spirit of a constitution of govern- ' 
ment, which is confirmed, improved and strength- 
ened by the course of events, and especially by 
1 7 those 



tlfoSe'oTWitiitl^sjS opi)OSTtion, in a long trafct ortihife- 
wHf^ haW a proportionable infttr^iice on the rea- 
soning, the sentiments, and the coliduct'of thos^'' 
nvho' are siibject to it. A different spirit and' 
contrary prejudices niay prevail for a time, but"* 
the' spirit' and principles of the constitution will 
prevail* at last. If one be unnatural, and the' 
ortier'ab'surd, and that is the case in many govern- 
ments, a vigorous exercise of pow^er, signal rewards, 
signal punishments, and a variety of other secon- 
dary means, which' in such constitutions are never 
wahtinig,' wfll however maintain, as long as they 
are *eiri ployed, both the spirit and the principles. 
But if the spirit and principles of a constitution 
be agreeable to nature and the true ends of go- 
vernment, wTiich is the cas^e of the present consti- 
tution of the British g6vernment,they wantno such 
means to make them prevail. They not only 
flourish' without them^ but they would fade and * 
dte away with them. As liberty is nourished * 
and supported by such a spirit and such principles, 
so they are propagated by liberty. Truth and 
reason are often able to get the better of authority * 
itf particular 'minds; but truth and reason, with 
authority on their side, will carry numbers, bear ' 
down prfejudices, and become the very genius of 
a ' people. The progress they make is always 
sdre, but sometimes not obsefvabJe by every eye. 
Contrary prgudices may seem to maintain them- ' 
selves in vigour, and these prejudices may be kept 
up long by passion and Jirtifice. Biit when truth * 
add reasOfi continue to sict without restraint, a^ 

little 



litdEi sdWfer 'dr a little lat&r; and oft^ Wbeh rfa$i9 
t«m is. least* expected, tb;e prgudiced vanish at, 
once, and troth aad reason triuttiph withotit any ' 
ri^al. 

The oonsiitntioKi of Enf^and bad been seen in 
tWO'very different, lights for almost a centurjn ' 
before tlie revointion ; so that there i* no room to^ 
be surprised: at the great opposilion that ap-^ 
peared; when the whig and tory parties aronear' 
very few^^ears before that aera, between piinci^t . 
pks whidi,. as opposite as they were, each^sids -a 
pretended ta establish' on the nattire of oiie atiS ' 
the same . constitntion. How this happened hath ' ' 
beea often hinted, and I have, not here room t^ * 
explain any farther. Let us be satrsfiedf that it iB ' 
no long^ the case. Our constitution is no longer a-' 
mystery; the power of the crownisnow exstctly 
limited,' the chimdBra of prerogative rentoved, and' 
the rights 1 of the . subject are no longer problem ^ • 
matical, thongh < some things necessaiiy to th^' 
mose e&ctoal security of them m^aij be sttlt^ 
wanting. Under this constitution, th^ gteatesr ^ 
p^rt of. the men now ' aHve were bom. They lie- : 
vnddr tio pretence of obligation to atty other, an4^ 
tocthe*support of this they are bound by all t^" 
ties of society^ and all the motives* of interest'. 

Let us prove ' whdit we advanoi^; and that w&^ 
may do so ad ' homines^ let us boFTOtr our argu- 
ment from the great champion of he^edftarf - 
rightf Havingfflentioned in his? inti'oduotidti What 
ho : endeavours poflaponsly, but vainly, to esta^ 
blish infais book^ia faV^rof heiredkaFy riglity^' h* 
« prescription , 
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^* .prescription of nijoe centuries, a continual daiM 
" of five hundred and fifty years/* he attempts to 
convipce us by a ** novel law, and a modern 
*' constitution." This modern constitution is the 
act of recognition, in the first of king James the 
finrt. The declarations there made in favour of 
hereditary right are no doubt as strong as words 
can frame, and the words are such as would tempt 
one to think, by the fustain they compose, that 
his majesty himself had penned them. Fr^ hence 
it is concluded, tliat since '^ the vows and acts of 
«' &thers — bind their posterity— This act, till the 
** society hath revoked it lawfully, lays the same 
^* obUgation on every member of the society, as 
" if he bad personally consented to it." — If this act 
then was lawfully revoked, or repealed, ant>ther 
novel law, contrary to it, might be made equally 
binding; but neither this act, nor the act of the 
twelfth of Charles the second, afl&rming the crown 
to appertain by just and undoubted right to the 
king, his heirs and lawful successors, having been 
expressly repealed, we still lie under the same obli- 
gatitos, and every settlemient, contrary to them, 
and by consequence the settlement made at the 
revolution, is unlawful. Now I ask, was not the 
will of Henry the eighth, which excluded the 
whole Scottish line, made in pursuance, and by the 
authority of an act passed in the twenty-fifth year 
of his reign ? Hath not this author justified the 
validity of this will much to his own satisfaction^ 
and, I believe, to that of his readers? Was this 
will lawfully revoked ? Was this statute expressly 

repealed ? 
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repealed ^ I ask farther^ whether hereditary rights 
and the obligations of siibjects to it^ could be made 
immutable dnd eternal^ as this author asserts 
that they were by the act of recogaition^ without 
a manifest contradiction to the act of queen 
Elizabeth, which declares the power of parliament 
to limit and bind the succession to the crown ? 
Was this act expressly repealed ? That King 
James the first succeeded lawfully against law^ 
6ur author is fond to maintain, and the pro^sition 
is not unlike that of some popish casuists, who 
assert that his holiness *' jure potest contra jus 
** decemerc, can decree rightfully a^inst right/* 
But if these questions are fairly atfswered, it will 
result from such answers, and from the arguments 
I have quoted, that this novel law, this modem 
constitation, is a mere illusion; that it never bound 
any member of the society; and that the parlia^ 
ment had as p[iuch right to make the settlement in 
1688, notwithstanding the act of recognition, as 
the parliament had to make this act in 1603, not« 
withstanding the two acts I have mentioned, and 
the will of Henry the eighth, made by virtue of tht 
first of them. This wayward and forlorn here* 
ditary right must therefore fall to the ground, or* 
be supported by the supposed prescription of 
nine centuries, and claim of five and a hal^ which 
no intelligent man who reads this book will be 
persuaded that the author hath proved a jot better^ 
than the uninterrupted succession of popes, from 
St. Peter down to his present hol'mess, is proved 
by the learned antiquaries of Italy. If this act of 
Vol. IIL L recognition 
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teo^gnHmi be urged, as it sometimes is, to ukqw 
tile declared sense of the tbree estates of tlie king- 
dom, which declaraiion wu otoiined, it seems in 
ft imvty, since the act was read tbnee times in ob« 
lious^ on the same day; the dectaiied sense of the 
IflMsee estates, not ptionounced in a huFry, but after 
^ most sotomn debates and cooferences, may 
be urged with much greater w^ght, in fiimur of 
otir present settlement. If this act of recognition 
notwithstanding what hath been ob^ted, be urged 
as a law which bad the assent of a king, in oppo* 
sintion to the proceedings of the convention, by 
wliich king William and queen Mary were raised 
to the throne, the answer is obvious and conclu- 
hiv^. The cironmstanoes of the two cases are 
very different^ but when tlu^ oome to be weighed 
in a fairbsdance, those which attended the settle^ 
ment of the crown oq the revolution, will be 
feund At least as conformable to reason, to law, 
tad to pri^ctice, as those which attended the ^tab«> 
Kf^hment of the. Stuart family. Queen Elixabetli 
designed king James the first to be her succfessor; 
the nation concurred to make hiip so ; neither she 
fior they paid any regard to the law which stood 
in his way. Their reasons for acting ii^ this 
manner are e^sy to b^ disooveied in the history 
of that time, and on the same autlii»rfty we may 
certainly, conclude, that they would not haro 
acted in this manner, if king James had beea^ 
fike his mother, a professed papist* Thus he got 
into tbe throne, and whep he was there, he got, 
Uke^ither klngSi such a title fs he ebssa tostai|d 
' . . . upon^ 



tipoti, agnized, or recognized by his parliament 
The settlement at the revolution was made by t 
{convention of the lords spiritual atid ten^ra(^ 
and a full and free representative of the whole 
body of the people. When king Wiliiam and 
queen Mary were once settled in the throni?, thi3 
settlement was continued and confirmed by an 
assemblage of all the legislative powers. He who 
will dispute the validity of these proceedings 
must sttow there&re first of all, what hath never 
yet been shown^ no, not by the author I have $9 
often quoted, the invalidity of the proceedings dt 
those parliaments, which raised Edward the thM 
and Henry the fourth to the throne, which were 
called as irregularly, though by writs in the n^mes 
of Edward the second and Richard the second^ as 
it can be pretended that the convention was. He 
must show the invalidity of the proceedings even 
of that assembly, by which Charles the second wail 
called home, till their proceedings became valid 
by a subsequent confirmation. He must shovt 
farther, how any of the laws of the princes of tbt 
bouse of Lancaster came to be constantly receiv-* 
ed and executed, a little better than the author 
of ^ Hereditary right asserted" hath done, by 
assuring us on his word, that it was by tbg 
^^ suiSerance of Edward the fourth and his^«uc<?ei^ 
^ sors, and the approbation of the people/' H« 
must account for the continuance in force of the 
laws of Richard the third, and of Henry the 
seventh, a little better than the same author does 
by the deficiency of Henry the seventh's title> 
whiftii upon another occasion he nuifAiftis, tbgt^ 

L 2 upou 
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upon this he affirms it to have been no better than 
•that of Richard the third, and by the great 
respect of Henry the eighth for his father. When 
this hath been once shown, it will be time 
to think of a reply. In the meanwhile w* 
will observe, that beside the passion and party 
spirit which possess almost all those who write 
on this subject, there is a distinction which 
should be e<onstantIy made in cases of this nature, 
and which they never make, or never make^'exactly 
enough. They compare the proceedings without 
comparing the situation. Necessity and self- 
preservation are the great laws of nature, and 
•may well dispense with the strict observation of 
the common forms of any particular constitution^ 
Either the convention must have fallen into the . 
absurdities I have already mentioned, or have 
called back king James, which would have been 
xStill a greater absurdity, or have left their country 
-in. absolute anarchy, or have done what they did, 
'What they did, was done as near as possible to 
tthe spirit of our constitution, the forms of our 
-laws, and the examples of former times. Tliey 
'bad the merit, their posterity hath the benefit, 
nay, he who would say that they had the guilt, 
tnot the merit, must still allow that their posterity 
*bath the benefit, without sharing the guilt ; and, 
•-upon the whole matter, I will venture to assert, 
tthat he wW scruples, .or pretends to scruple, at 
'4:his time, the validi iy of our present constitution, 
4*s no wisei", or else no honest er, than he would be, 
• who should ftcruple, or pretend to scruple, the 
•Valkhty of -Magna Charta». I have often wished, 
*-'^--' that 
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that some profound antiquary of much leisurt* 
would write an elaborate treatise, to assert royal 
prerogative against Uie great charter* as well 
as hereditary right against the revolution. I am 
persuaded that he would succeed alike in both. 
Why, indeed, should a charter^ extorted by force, 
and therefore vicious in ii's principle, stand on a 
better foot, or have more regard paid to itj than 
a settlement made in .opposition to a divine, and 
therefore indefeasible right? I say, and therefore 
indefeasible; because if it be not proved to be 
something more than human, it will hardly be 
proved indefeasible. But I tjuit this subject; upon 
which, perhaps, you may think I have spent my. 
time P.S ill, as I should have done if I had preaclied 
against the Koran at Paul's. It is time to speak 
of the motives of interest, by which we are bound, 
as well as by the ties of dwty, to support the pre* 
sent constitution. 

Upon this head a few words will be sufficient, 
since I presume that no prejudices can be strong 
enough to create much diversity of opinion in a 
case so very clear, and capable of being stated so 
shortly. Wliether the revolution altered our old 
constitution for the better, or renewed it, and 
brought it back to the first principles, and near^ 
to the primitive institution, shall not be disputed 
here. I think the latter, and every man must 
think that one or the other was necessary, who 
considers, in the first place, how the majesty 
i^nd authority of the prince began to swell ^bove. 
%Hy pitch, proportionable to the rs^nk of chi^ 
* 3 magistrate. 
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lAftgi^al^i or tupreme head, in a free state ; by 
llow many arts the prerogative of the crown iiad 
¥een stretched, and how many precedents, little 
jbvoiirabte to liberty, had been set, even before 
the accession of the Scottish line; and who con-» 
aiders, in the next place, the direct tendency, con- 
ftrmed by experience, of those principles erf 
government, so frequently mentioned, which com- 
p<:^ed an avowed system of tyranny, and estab-^ 
lushed slavery as a political, a moral, and a 
iteligious obligation, which king James the first was 
tQO successful in establishing, but neither he nor 
hb flescendants were able to pursue. What these 
considerations made necessary was done at the 
i«evoltition, at least, so far as to put it into our 
power to do the rest. A spirit of liberty, trans- 
i^itted down from our Saxon ancestors, and the 
unknown ages of our government, preserved itself 
through one almost continual struggle, against 
the usurpatioiis of our princes, and the vices of 
our people; and they, whom neither the Plan- 
•tegenets nor the Tudors could enslave, were in- 
eapable of suffering their rights and privileges to 
be ravished from them by the Stuarts. They 
¥ore with the last king of this unhappy race, till 
it was shameful, as it must have been fatal, tQ 
fcear any longer ; and while they asserted theii* 
Kberties, they refuted and anticipated, by their 
temper and their patience, all the objections which 
^reign apd domestick abettors of tyranny are' 
apt to make against the conduct of our nation 
l^irards tbdr kings. Let us justify this conduct 

by 



by pdfsiiiti^ In it, wmI c^trnti^ to oiirMve» ti«( 
f)eculmr hotidtir tf iiidHitaihiiig the ftefttdoiii of 
t>w Gothic institution of gtotet-ntntnt, when to 
tti^tij other n2i.li{)n$i who ^ttjoyei the satn^ fca^ 
lostthcifg. 

If d divine, md^asiye, hef^tary rigM t» 
govern a coirtniuttity be once ackiU)wl6dg^d) A 
fight independent Of th^ (^mnffunity, dnti which 
vest* in every successive prince htom^di^itely od 
the death of his predecessor, ahd previondy w 
any engagement taken on his part totrard 160 
people; if the people once acknowledge Ith^iiv^ 
selves bound to such ^inces by the ties of paiM 
sive obedience and tlotiresistance, by An atle-^ 
giance unconditional, and not reciprocal to pro- 
tection; if a kind of oral law^ or mysterioufe cab- 
bala, which Pharisees of the black gown and thff 
long robe are always at hand to import BiiA in* 
terpret as a prince dedires^ be once added^ like a 
supplemental code, to the known laws of the lattd: 
then, I say, such princes have the poWer, if nof 
the right, given them, of commencing tyrahtsj 
and princes who have the power, are prohe fO 
think that they have the right. Such was the 
state of king and people before the revohitiott. 
' By the revolution, and the settlemeht since made, 
this state hath received considerable alterationii. 
A king of Britain is now, strictly and properly, 
what kings should always be, a meniber, but the , 
^upr^ne member, or the bead of a political body : 
part of one individual, specifick whole, in every 
irespect ; distinct from it, or mdependent of it in 
L 4 none : 
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none: he can move no Icmger iii anb^her orbH 
from his people, and, like some superiour planet, 
attract, repel, iDfiuence, and direct their motions 
hy his own. He and they are parts of the ssm^ 
System, intimately joined and cooperating to- 
gether, acting and acted upon, limiting and limits 
«d, oontroUing and controlled by ope another; 
and when he ceases to stapd in this relation to then), 
ba ceaaes to stand in any* The settlements, by 
virtue of which he governs, are plainly original 
contracts. His institution is plainly conditional, 
and he may forfeit his right to allegiance, as 
undeniably and effectually, as the subject may 
forfeit his jdght to protection. There are up 
longer any hidden reserves of authority, to be 
let*out on occasion, and to overflow the rights and 
privileges of the people. The laws of the land 
are known, and they are the sole springs, from 
whence the prince can derive his pretensions* 
and the people theirs. It would be to no purpose 
to illustrate any farther a matter which begins 
to be sp well understood 5 or to descend into 
a more particular enumeration of the advantages 
that result, or may result, from our present settler 
xr^ent, No man, who does not prefer slavery to 
liberty, or a more precarious security to a better^ 
will declare for such a government, as our na^ 
tioq^l divisions, apd a long course, seldom in- 
terrupted, of improvident complaisance to the 
crown, had enabled king James the second to 
establish ,again|i^t such a government as was in- 
tpnded by the subsequent settlement : and if therQ 

he 



ba any si|oh man, I declare that I peith^r wrile 
to him nor for binl. 

. I may assume therefore, without fearing to be 
accused of begging the question, that the coti* 
stitutiofi under which we now live is {^ferable 
to that which prevailed at any time before thq 
revolution. We are arrived, after many struggles, 
after a deliverance almost miraculous, ^nd such 
a one as no nation hath reason to expect twice, 
and after having made some honest improvements 
on the advantages of our new constitution, very 
near to that full security, under which mpn who 
are free, and solicitous to continue ^so, may sit 
down, not without watchfulness^ for that is never 
to be suflered to relax under such a government 
as ours, but without anxiety. The sum there- 
fore of all these discourses, and of all our exhor-r 
tations to one another, is, aqd ought to be, that 
we should not stop short in so iui^poriant a 
work. It was begun at the revolution ; but he 
who thinks it was perfected then, or hath been 
perfected since, will find himself ijery much mis- 
taken. The foundations were laid then. We 
proceeded for son^e tirne after that, like the Jews 
in rebuilding jtheir temple; we carried on the 
holy work with orje hand, and held our swords in 
the other to defend it, Tiiat distraction, tliat 
ganger is over, and we betray the cause of liberty 
without any colour of excuse, if we do not com- 
plete thf glorious building, which will last to 
i*gss yet remote, if it \>e once finished, and will 

mouldey 
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tnoulder away and fall into ruins, if it renwiin IWiga* 
in this imperfect stfite. 

Now that we may see the better how to pro- 
ceed in the cause of liberty, to complete the free- 
dom, and to secure the duration of our pres^ent 
constitution, it will be of use, I tkink, to consider 
what obstacles lie, or may hereafter lie, in our way, 
and of what nature that opposition is, or may 
hereafter be, which we may expedt to meet. In 
' order to this, let us once more analyse our po- 
litical divisions; those which may possibly exist 
now, or hereafter, as we did those which tirere 
formed' at the revolution. 

* One possible division then is that of men angry 
with the government, and yet resolved to main*^ 
tain the constitution. This may be the case at 
amy time; under the present wise, virtuous, and 
triutnphant administration, and therefore to be 
sure at any other. 

A second possible division is that of men averse 
to the government, because they are so to the con- 
stitution, which I think can never be the case 
of many ; or averse to the constitution, because 
they are so to the government, which I think 
jnay be the case of more. Both of these tend to 
the same point. One would subvert the govern- 
ment, that they might change the constitution* 
The other would sacrifice the constitution, that 
they might subvert the governtnent. 

A third possible division, and I seek l»o more, 
is that of men attached to the government 5 or, 
^ speak more properly, to the persons ofthose who 

govern ; 



govern; or, to speak ttiorfe properly still, to thei 
power, profit, or protection they acquire by the 
feyoar of these persons, bot enemies to tto conj 
stitution. 

Now, as to the first and second of these pos«> 
sible divisions, if there be any such among us, X 
do not apprehend that we are at present, or can 
be hereafter in much danger, or that the cause of 
liberty can meet with much opposition from them j 
though the second have certainly views mora 
likely to bring slavery upon us, than to promote 
liberty; and though prudence requires that 'we 
should be on our guard against both. The first, 
indeed, might hope to unite even t^e bulk of the 
nation to them, in a weak and oppressive reign. 
If grievances should grow intolerable under some 
prince as yet unborn ; if redress should become 
absolutely desperate; if liberty itself should be 
in imminent peril ; the nature of our constitution 
would justify the resistance, that we ought to 
believe well enough of posterity to persuade our- 
selves Would be made in such an exigency. But 
without such an exigency, particular men would 
flatter themsdves extremely, if they hoped to 
make the nation angry because they were so. 
Private motives can never influence numbers. 
When a nation revolts, the injury is national* 
This case therefore is remote, improbable, nay^ 
impossible, under the lenity, justice, and heroiott 
spirit of the present government ; tod if I men^f 
tioned such an imaginary party, it was only ion^ 
that I might omit none which caa be supposed. 
The projects of the a^ond divifiion^ ttattdio thd 
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same hypotheticfti manner, ore surely too ex- 
travagant,! and their designs too wicked to be dan- 
gerous. Disputes may arise hereafter, in some 
distant time, about ministers, perhaps about kings j 
but I persuade myself that this constitution will 
be, as it ought to be always, distinguished from, 
and preferred to both, by the British nation. Rea* 
«ons must arise in process of time, from tl>e very 
nature of man, to oppose ministers and kings too^ 
but none can arise, in the nature of things, to 
oppose such a constitution as ours. Better mi- 
nisters, better kings, may behereafter often wanted* 
and sometimes found, but a better constituted 
government never can. Should there be therefore 
still any such men as we here suppose, among us, 
they cannot expect, if they are in their senses, 
a national concurrence : and surely a little reflec- 
tion will serve to show them, that Ijhe same 
reasons which mak^ them weaker now than they 
were some years ago, must make them weq.ker 
some years hence than they are now. 

As to the third division, if any such there be, 
it is in that our greatesit and almost our whole 
danger centres. The others cannot overtlirow, 
but these may undermine our liberty. Capa« 
We of being asflmitted into power in all courts, find 
more likely than other men to be spip every court 
except the present, whose approved penetration 
and spotless innocence give a certain exclusion 
to them, they may prevent any farther securities 
from being procured to liberty, till those already 
established are dissolved or perverted. Since then 
Qnr principal <|^nS^^ Wtxs\ ^^ ^U times arise fronri 
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tbote who belong to this divisioo, it is necessary 
to show, before we conclude these discourses^ by 
what means such men may carry on th^ per- 
nicious designs with effect, and by what means 
they may be defeated. These considerations will 
lead us to fix tliat point, wherein men of all de« 
nominations ought to unite, and do unite, and to 
state the sole distinction of parties, which can 
be made with truth at this time amm^ us. 

I am, SIR. &c. 



LETTER X. 
SIR, 

It may foe asked, perhaps, how men who are 
{irieuds to a government, can be enemies at the 
same time to the constitution upon which that 
government is founded. But the answer will be 
easy, if we consider these two things : first, the 
true distinction, so often confounded in writing, 
and almost alwajrs in conversation, between con- 
stitution and government. By constitution we 
mean, whenever we speak with propriety and 
exactness, that assemblage of laws, institution^ 
and customs, derived fit>m certain fixed principles 
of reason, directed to certain fixed objects of pub- 
lick goody that compose the general system, ac^ 
cording to which the community hath agreed to 
be governed. By government we mean, when^* 
ever we speak in the same manner, that particular 
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tenonr of conduct which a chief magistrate, tod 
inferioiir magistrates unc^er his directioa andin# 
fluence, hold in the administration of publick af<* 
fitirs. We call this a good government, when the 
execution of the laws, the observation of the insti- 
tutions and customs, in short, the whole admini^ 
stitttfon of publick affairs, is wisely pursued, and 
with a strict conformity to the principles and 
objects of the constitution. We call it a bad go- 
vernment, when it is administered on other princi- 
ples, and directed to other objects, either wickedly 
or weakly, either by obtaining new laws, which want 
this conformity, or by perverting old ones which 
had it ; and when this is done without law^ or in 
open violation of the laws, we term it a tyrannical 
government. In a wprd, and to bring this heme 
to our own case, constitution is the rule by .which 
our princes ought to govern at all times ; govern- 
ment is that by which they aetuaUy do govern 
at any particular tim^. One may remain iiQmuta- 
ble ; the other may, and as human nature is Con- 
stituted, must vary. One is the criterion by 
which we are to try the other ; for surely we 
have a right to do so, since if we are to live in 
subjection to the government of our kings, our 
kings are to govern in subjection to the con- 
stit^tion ; and the conformity or nonconformity 
of their government to it prescribes the measure 
'<ii* our submission to them, according to the 
principles of the revolution, and of our present 
settlement ; in both of which, though some re-- 
mote regard was had to blood, yet the po-eser- 
"Wiioii of the constitution manifestly determined 
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fhe comaiunity to the choice then made of the 
persons who should govern. Another thing to 
be considered is tliis : when persons are spoken of 
as friends to the government-, and enemies to the 
constitntioD, the term friendship is a little prosti* 
tilted^ in compliance with common usage. Such 
men are really incapable of friendship ; for real 
friendship can never exist among those who have 
banished virtue and truth. They have no affec'- 
tion to any bat themselves ; no regard to any 
interest except their own. Their sole attachments 
ane such as I mentioned in the last letter, attach-* 
ments to power and profit, and when they have 
contracted a load of infamy and guilt in the 
pursuit ofthese, an attachment to that protection, 
which is sufficient to procure them appearances of 
consideration, and real impunity. They may 
bear the semblance of affection to their prince, and 
of zeal for his government ; but they who are 
fiilse to the cause of their country will not be 
true to any other ; and the very same minister, who 
exalts his master's throne on the ruins of the con- 
stitution, that he may govern without control, or 
retire without danger, would do the reverse of this^ 
if any turn of affairs enabled him to compound, 
in that manner, the better for himself. 

Under a prince therefore tolerably honest, cr 
tolerably wise, such men as these will have no 
graat sway ; at least, they will not hold it long. 
Such a prince will know, that to unite himself to 
tiiem, is to disunite lumself from his people; and 
that, he makes a $tupid bargain, if he prefeis 
^xkk to policy^ expedient to system, and a cabal 

to 
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to the nation. Reasoa and experience wilt 
teach him, that a prince who does so must 
govern weakly, ignominioustly, and precariously ; 
while he, who engages all the hearts, and em- 
ploys all the heads and hands of his people, governs 
with strength, with splendour, and with safety, 
and is sure of riwing to a degree of absdute power, 
by maintaining liberty, which the most success- 
ful tyrant could never reach by imposing slavery. 
But how few men (and princes, by their leaves, 
are men) Iwve been found in times past, or can 
be hoped for in times to come, capable of govern- 
ing by such arts as these ? Some cannot propose 
the ends, nor some employ the means ; for some 
are wicked, and some are weak. This general di- 
vision runs through the whole race of mankind^ of 
the multitudes designed to obey, and of the few 
designed to govern. It was this depravity of muU 
titudes, as well as their mutual wants, which 
obliged men first to enter into societies, to depart 
feom their natural liberty, and to subject them* 
selves to government. It was this depravity of 
the few, (which is often the greater, because 
.born no better than other nien, they are educate4 
worse) which obliged men first to subject govern- 
ment to constitution, that they might preserve 
social, when they gave up natural liberty, and not 
be oppressed by arbitrary will. Kings may have 
preceded lawgivers, for aught I know» or have 
possibly been the first lawgivers^ and government 
by will have been established before government 
by constitutionr Theseus might reign at Athene 
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^id Eurytioa a* Sparta, long before Solon gave 
laws to one, and Lycurgus to tke other of these 
cities. Kings had governed Rome, we know, and 
consuls had succeeded kings, long before the 
deccimviri compiled a body of law ; and the Sax^ 
ons had their monarchs before Edgar, though the 
Saxon laws went under his name. These, and a 
thousand other instances of the same kind, will 
never serve to prove what my Lord Bacon 
would prove by tliem, '< that monarchies do .not 
<^ jsttbsist, like other governments, by a precedent 
^^ law, or compact ; thait the original submisskm 
** to them wasnatural, like the obedience of a child 
^' to his parents, and that allegianoe to hereditary 
** monarchs is the Work of the law of nature*.** 
But that which these examples prove very plainly 
is, that however men might submit voluntarily in 
the primitive simplicity of early ages, or be sub- 
jected by conquest to a governmeiit without a 
constitution, yet they were never long in dis.^ 
covering, that ^^ to li^e by one man's will became 
*^ «the cause of all men's miseryf :" and therefore 
Ihey soonrejected the yoke, or made it sit easy on 
their necks. They instituted commonwealths, or 
tiiey limited monarchies: and here began that strugn 
gle between the spirit of liberty and the spirit of 
dkMninion which always hath subsisted, ai^d that we 
naay not flattar ourselves nor others, must always 
subsistyexoept in^those instances, of whicli tjb^ moat 
ancient histories furnish so few, the i:^igo$ of a 

* Argam. in the case of Postnati; 
t 'Btooker'a Bqclet. Pol. 1. 1^ se^t. ao. 
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Titus, or a Trajan ; for it might look like flatter^ 
to quote the present most auspicious reign. 

To govern a society of freemen by a constitution 
founds on the etiernal rules of right reason, and 
directed to promote the happiness of the whole, 
apd of every individual, is the noblest prero- 
gative which can belong to humanity ; and if man 
may be said, without prophaneness, to imitate 
God in any case, this is the case : but sure I am, 
be imitates the devil, who is so far from' promot- 
ing the happiness of others, that he makes his 
own happiness to consist in the misery of 
others ; who governs by no rule but that of his 
passions, whatever appearances he is forced some- 
times to put on, who endeavours to corrupt the in- 
nocent and to enslave the free, whose business is 
to seduce or betray, whose pleasure is to damn> 
and whose triumph is to torment. Odious and 
execrable as this character is, it is the character 
of every prince who makes use of his power to sub- 
vert, or even to weaken that constitution, which 
ought to be the rule of his government. When 
such a prince fills a throne with superiour parts, 
liberty is in the utmost peril; nor does the danger 
diminish in proportion, if he happens to want 
them. Such, men as we are now to speak of, 
(friends to the government and enemies to the 
constitution) will be always at hand to supply his 
defects ; for as they are the willing instruments of 
A wicked prince, they are the ready prompters of 
a weak one. They may sink into the mass of the 
people, and disappear in a good and a.. wise reign, 
14 <f 
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Or Work themselves into power tinder false colours. 
« Sed genus immortale manet.*' Their race wiljl 
continue as long as ambitionr and avarice pre* 
vail in the world, and there will be bad citizen^ 
as long as there are bad men. The good ought 
therelbre to be always on their guard against them, 
and whatever disguise they assume, whatever veiU 
they cast over their conduct, they will never be 
able to deceive those long, who. observe constantly 
the difference between constitution and govern- 
ment, and who have virtue enough to preserve the 
cause ot' the former, how unprofitable soever it ihay 
beat all times, and how unpopular soever at some. 
——But I ramble too long in generals^ It is 
high time I should come to those particular mea- 
sures, by which the men I have described are most 
Jilcely to carry on their designs against our con- 
stitution ; after which I shall say something of the 
metliods, by which alone their designs may be 
prevented, or will be defeated, if a national 
union oppose itself by such methods as these, ia 
time, to them. 

Now that I tnay do this the better, and make 
what I have to say the more sensibly felt, give me 
leave to suppose, though I speak of a remote time^ 
and such a one as- we ought to hope will never 
come, that our national circumstances will be 
just the same as they are now, and our constitution 
as far distant as it now is from that p*«nt of per* 
feet ion, to which the revolution ought to have 
brought it, might have brought it, and hath given 
the nation a right to e:^.ect that it should be 
brought. The coxt»|fletion of that glorious 
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^eliverancie is still imperfect, after fire and forty 
years, notwithstanding the hopes then given, the 
migagements then taken, and the opportunities 
that have since arisen. How this hath happened, 
by what arts this justice to the constitution hath 
heeti hitherto evaded, sometimes in favour of one 
government, and sometimes in favour of another, 
might easily be shown, and proved too, beyond 
contradiction. But I had rather exhort than re- 
proach, and especially at a time when a strong 
tendency appears among men of all denominations 
to such a national union, as will effectually obtain 
.the complete settlement of our constitution, which 
hath been so long delayed, if it be honestly, pru- 
dently, and vigorously improved. 

It is certain then, that if ever suqh men as call 
►themselves friends to the government, but are real 
enemies of the constitution, prevail, they will 
•make it a capital point of their wicked policy to 
keep up a standing army. False appearances 
iOf reason for it will never be wanting, as long as 
there are pretenders to the crown; though nothing 
^anbe more absurd than to employ, in defence of 
.liberty, an instrument so often employed to de- 
.stroy it; though nothing can be more absurd than 
-to maintain that any government ought to make use 
•of the same expedient to support itself, as another 
* government, on the ruins of which this government 
"Stands, was subverted for using; though nothing 
! can be proved more manifestly by experience than 
4these two propositions, that Britain is enabled, by 
^her situation, to support her government, when the 
"bulk of her peofde are for it^ without empjioying 
;, - f any 



tiny means inconsistent with her constitution ; and 
that the bulk of the people are not only always' 
far the government, when the government sup- 
ports the constitution, but are even hard and slow 
tobe detached from it, when th6 government at- 
tacks or undermines the constitution, and when 
they are by consequence both justified in resisting^" 
and even obliged in conscience to resist the govern-* 
ment. 
. I have heard it argued lately, that pretenders 
abroad are a security at home, and that a govern-* 
ment exposed to their attacks will never venture 
to attack the constitution. I have been tQld too, 
that these notions were enteFtained by some who 
drew many political consequences from them at 
the revolution. But if any of those persons are 
still alive, I perjsuade myself that they have altered 
this opinion, since such a situation will fiirnish 
at tdl times pretences of danger ; since pretences 
of danger to a government, whether real or ima- 
ginary, will be always urged with plausibility, 
and generally with success, for obtaining new 
powers, or for straining old ones ; and since while 
those who mean well to the government are 
imposed upon'^by those who mean ill to the con- 
stitution, all triie concern for the latter is lost in 
a mistaken zeal for the former, and the most im« 
portant is ventured to save the least important, 
when neither one nor the other would have been 
exposed, if false alarms had not been rashly and 
too implicitly taken, or if true aldrms had not 
given unnecessary strength to the government at 
#ie expense of weakening the constitution. 

M 3 Not- 
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Nohvitfastanding what hath beefi said, I do not 
imiigiQe that an army would be employed by 
tliiese *men> directly and at first, against the nation 
and. national liberty. I am far from thinking 
that any men can arise in future times, capabfe 
of attempting, in this manner, what some men in 
cur age, who call themselves fi-iends to the govern- 
ment, have been so weak, and so imprudent as to 
avovir in print, and publish to the nation. To 
destroy British liberty with an ariny of Pritons, 
is not a measure so sure of success as some people 
may believe. To corrupt the parliament is a 
slower, but might prove a more effectual method; 
and two or three hundred mercenaries in the two 
houses, if they could be listed there, would h6 
more fatal to tlie constitution, than ten times as 
many thousands in red and in blue out of •them. 
ParliameQt$ are the true guardians of liberty. For 
this principally they were instituted ; and this is 
the prinoipal article of that great and noble trust, 
yrhich the collective body of the people of Britain 
reposes in the representative. But then no sla- 
very can be so effectually brought and fixed upon 
us as parliamentary slavery. By the corruption 
of parliament, and the absolute influence of a king 
•Of his minister, on the two houses, we return into 
that state, to deliver or secure us from which par- 
Jiaments were instituted, and are really governed 
by the arbitrary will of one man. Our whole 
constitutionis at once dissolved. Many securities 
to liberty are provided, hut the integrity which 
depends on the freedom and the independency of 
parliament, is the keystone that keeps the whole 

together^ 
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logetha* If this be shaken^ onr conrtitation 
totters* If it be qnite removed, our constitation 
tails into ruin* That noble fabrick^ the pride of 
Britain,tbe envy of her neighbours, raised by the 
labour of so many centuries, repaired at the ex- 
pense of so many millions, and cemented by such 
a profusion of blood; that noble fabrick, I say, 
which was able to resist the united efforts of so 
many races of giants, may be demolished by a 
race of pigmies* The integrity of parliament is 
a kindof (Ksdladium, a tutelary goddess, who pro* 
tects our state. When she is once removed, we 
may become the prey of any enemies. No Aga- 
menmon, no Achilles will be wanted to take our 
city. Thersites himself will be sufficient for such 
a conquest. But I need not dwell any longer on 
diis subject. There is no man, who thinks at all, 
can fail to see the several fatal consequences^ 
which will necessarily flow from this one source 
whenever it shall be opened. If the reason of the 
thing does not strike him enough, experience 
jnnst. The single reign of Henry the eighth will 
serve to show, that no tyranny can be moresevere^ 
than that which is exercised by a concert with par* 
liament ; that arbitrary will may be made the sole 
roleof government, evenwhiletbenames andforms 
of a free constitution are preserved; that for a 
prince, or his minister, to become our tyrant, 
there is no need to abolish parliaments; ibere is no 
need that he who is master of one part of the le« 
^atnre ^ould endeavour to abolish the other 
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two, i^rhctt he can use, iapon every occasil&n^ fhd 
"^nitisd^trength of the whole; there is no nfeed he 
jBioQld be a tyrant in the gross, wl>en he can be 
ao in detail; nor in name, when he can be so ill 
effect ; that for parliaments to establish tyrann^^ ; 
trher# is no need therefore to repeal magna charta^ 
or any other of the great supports, of our liberty. 
It is enough, if they put themselves corruptly and 
•ervilely under the influence of such a prince, or 
jmch a minister. — On the whole, I conclude, that 
in the possible case here supposed, the first and 
prifn6ipal object will be to destroy the con^titutioni 
und^r pretence of preserving the governmenti 
by corrupting our parliaments. I am the better 
jbunded in concluding that this may happen iiv 
wme future age, by what we may observe in oui* 
own. There is surely but too much reason to 
swspect, ttet the enemies of our constitution may 
«tteiftpt hereafter to govern by corruption, wheri 
we hear aqd see the friends and advocates of our 
present, most incorrupt minister harangue and 
scribble in favour of corruption ; when it is pleaded 
for and recommended, as a necessary expedient of 
government, by some men, of all ranks and orders ; 
not oiily.by professed hirelings, who write that 
they may eat, but bj^ men who have talked and 
written themselves already out of their native 
obscurity and penury, by affecting zeal in the 
cause of liJberty : not only by such as these, but 
Iby nren whoBd birth, education, and fortune, ag^ 
gratate their crime and their folly: by men, whom 

honour 
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hfoftour at least should restrain from favouring sc^ 
dishonourable a cause; and by men, whose pe- 
culiar obligations to preach up morality should 
restrain them, at least, from being the preachers 
of an immorality, above all others abominable in 
it's nature, iand pernicious in it's effects. 

These men are ready, I know, to tell us, that the 
influence tliey plead for is necessary to strengthen 
the hands of those who govern ; that corruption 
serves to oil the wheels of government, and to 
render the admiiastration more smooth and easy ; 
and that it can never be of dangerous conse- 
quence under the present father of our country.-^ 
Absurd and wicked triflers! " According to them, 
'* our excellent constitution" (as one of your cor- 
respondents hath observed extremely well) *' is 
•* no better than a jumble of incompatible powers; 
'* which would separate and fall to pieces of them- 
" selves, unless restrained and upheld by such 
^ honourable methods as those of bribery and cor- 
" ruption.'* They would prove, " that the 
" form of our government is defective to a degree 
" of ridiculousness." But the ridicule, as well as 
the iniquity, is their own. A good government 
can want no power, under the present constitu- 
tion. A bad one may, and it is fit it should. Popu- 
larity is the expedient of one, and will effectually 
support it. Nothing but corruption can support 
the other. If there was a real deficiency of power 
in the crown, it ought to be supplied, no doubt. 
The old whimsies of prerogative should not be re- 
Tiveds but limitations ought to be taken off, or 

new 
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new powers to be given. The friends of liberty 
acknowledge that a balance of the powers, divided 
among tlie three parts of the legislature, is essential 
|o our constitution^ and necessary to support it. 
The friends of liberty therefore would concur, at 
least to a certain point, with the friends of the mi- 
nistry ; for tiie former are friends to order, and 
enemies to licence. For decency's sake, therefore, 
let the debate be put on this issue. Let it be 
such a debate as freemen may avow without 
blushing. To argue from this supposed deficit 
ency of power in the crown, in favour of a scheme 
of goveirnment repugnant to aU laws divine and 
human, is such an instance of abandoned>, vil- 
lainous prostitutioif, as the most corrupt ages never 
saw, and as will place the present age, with in- 
famous preeminence, at the head of them, unless 
the nation do itself justice, and fix the brand on 
those who ought alone to bear it.-^Thus much for 
the iniquity of the practice pleaded for. As to 
tlje danger of it, let us agree that a prince of such 
sx^nanimity and justice as our present monarch 
can never be tempted by any sordid motives, to 
^rget the recent obligation which he and his 
family have to the British nation, by whom they 
were made kings j nor to aim at greater power dnd 
w^th, than are consistent with the safety of the 
constitution they are intrusted to preserve, and 
obliged to secure. Allowing this to be our pre- 
sent case, (and concerning our present case 
there are not two opinions, Idare say, in thewhole 
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nation) yet still the symptoms I have mentioned 
show that the poison, with which these pretended 
friends of the government, and real enemies of 
the constitution, corrupt the morals of mankind, 
hath made some progress ; and if this progress be 
not immediately checked by proper antidotes, and 
the power of poisoning taken from these empirics, 
the disease will grow incurable. The last dismal 
effect of it may not, or if you please, cannot hap- 
pen in this reign ; but it may, nay it must happen 
in some other, unless ^e prevent it effectually and 
soon : and what season more proper to prevent 
it in, and to complete the security of our liberties, 
than the reign of a prince, for whom the nation 
hath done so much, and from whom, by conse* 
quence, the nation hatha right to expect so much? 
King William delivered us from popery and slavery. 
There was wisdom in his councils, and fortitude 
in his conduct. He steered through many real 
difficulties at home, and he fought our battles 
abroad I and yet those points of security, which 
had been neglected, or not sufficiently provided 
for in the honeymoon of his accession, were con- 
tinually pressed upon him, during the whole 
course of his reign. The men who pressed them 
were called Jacobites, tor ies, republicans, and in- 
cendiaries too; not from the throne indeed, but by 
the clamour of those, who showed great indiffe- 
rence at least for the constitution, while they af- 
fected great zeftl for the government. They suc- 
ceeded however in part, and we enjoy the benefit 
of their success, If they did not succeed in the 

whole 5 
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whole ; if the settlement necessary to secure our 
liberty, and therefore intended at the revolution, 
be not yet complete, let us be persuaded, and let 
MS act on that persuasion, that the honour of com- 
pleting it was reserved to crown the glories of the 
present reign. To finish the great work, which 
king William began, of establishing the liberties 
of Britain on firm and durable foundations, must 
be reputed an honour surely; and to whom can' 
this honour belong more justly than to a prince, 
who emulates, in so remarkable a manner, all the 
other heroick virtues of his renowned predecessor ? 

I am, SIR, &c. 



LETTER XL 

SIB, 

If it was possible for any man, who hath th^ 
least knowledge of our constitution, to doubt in 
good earnest whether the preservation of publick 
freedom depends on the preservation of paiiaamen* 
tary freedom, his doubts might be removed, and 
his opinion decided, one would imagine, by this 
single, obvious remark, that all the designs of our 
princes against liberty, since parliaments begaa 
to be established on the model still subsisting^ 
ha\ e been directed constantly to one of these two 
points, either to obtain such parliaments as they 
could govemy or else to stand all the difficulties, 
and to run all the hazards of governing withouf 

parliaments. 
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parliaments. The means principally employed 
to the first of these purposes have been undue in- 
fluences on the elections of members of the house 
of commons, and on these members when chosen. 
When such influences could be employed success- 
fully, they have answered all the ends of arbitrary 
will ; and when they could not be so employed, 
arbitrary will hath been forced to submit to the 
constitution. This hath been the case, not only 
since, but before that great change in the balance 
of property, which began in the reigns of Henry 
the seventh and Henry the eighth, and carried a 
great part of that weight into the scale of tl^e com- 
mons, which had lain before in the scale of the 
peers and clergy. 

If we look back as far as the close of the four- 
teenth century, an aera pretty near to that when 
parliaments received their present form, we shall 
find both these means employed by one of the 
worst of our kings, Richard tlie second. That he 
might obtain his will, which was rash, he directed 
mandates to his sheriffs, (officers of the crown, 
and appointed by the crown; for such they were 
then, and such they still are) to return certain 
persons nominated by himself: and thus he acquir- 
ed an undue influence over the elections. In the 
next place, he obliged the persons thus returned, 
sometimes by threats and terrour, and sometimes 
hy gifts, to consent to tbose things which were 
prejudicial to the realm ; and thus he acquired ati 
undue influence over the house of commons. So 
that upon the whole, the arbitrary will of a rash 

headstrong 
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headstrong' prince, and the suggestions of his 
wicked ministers guided the proceedings of parlia- 
ment, and became the law of the land. I migii^ 
pursue observations of the same kind through 
several succeeding reigns ; but to avoid lengthen- 
ing these letters, whieh are grown perhaps too' 
long already, let us descend at once to the reign 
of king Charles the second, for in that we shall 
find examples of all the means which a court that 
hath common sense, and a prince who will not 
set his crown on the. cast of a dye, can take to 
tmdermine the foundations of liberty, either by 
governing parliaments, or by governing without 
them. 

Now the first attempt of this kind, which king 
Charles made against the constitution, was this : he 
improved and managed the spirit of the first par- 
liament he called, so as to render the two houses 
obsequious to his will, almost in every case ; and 
having got the triennial bill repealed, he kept the 
fame parliameht in being for many years by pro- 
rogations, which crept into custom long before his 
time, but were still a modern invention with res- 
pect to the primitive institutionof parliaments, and 
wholly repugnant to the ancient practice. Thus 
he established a standing parliament, which is, 
in the nature of it, as dangerous as a standing 
army, and may become, in some conjunctures, 
much more fatal to liberty. When the measures 
of his administration grew too bad, and the teii« 
dency of them too apparent to be defended and 
supported, even in that parliament, and even by a 

parijr 
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party spirit, he had recourse to a second attempt, 
that is, to corruption ; and Ctifford first listed a 
mercenary band of friends to the government 
against the constitution. — Let us observe on this 
occasion, and as we pass along, that a national 
party, such a party as the court adopts, in contra* 
distinction to such a party as it creates, will always 
retain some national principles, some regard to 
the constitution. They may be transported, or 
surprised^ during the heat of contest especially, 
into measures of long and fatal consequence. 
They may be carried on, for a certain time and to 
a certain point, by the lusts of vengeance and of 
power, in order to wreak one upon their adversa* 
ries, and to secure the other to themselves. But 
a national party will never be the instruments of 
completing national ruin. They will become the 
adversaries of their friends, and the friends of their 
adversaries, to prevent it ; and the minister who 
persists in so villainous a project, by what name 
soever he may affect to distinguifh himself and his 
followers, will be found really at the head of a 
faction, not of a party. But the difference be- 
tween one and the other is so visible, and the 
boundaries where party ceases and faction com- 
mences &re so strongly marked, that it is suf- 
ficient to point at them. 

I return thereibrei^ and observe that when the 
spirit of party failed king Charles, and the corrup- 
tion he employed proved ineffectual, he resolved 
to govern for a time without parliaments, and to 
employ that time,i s^ soon as he had checked the 

spirit 
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:^irit of one party, by inflaming that of anothc^r, 
in garbling corporations. He had found .by ex- 
perience, that it was impossible to corrupt the 
stream in any great degree, as long as tlie foun- 
tain continued pure. He applied himself tfajere* 
fore to spread the taint of the court in them, and 
to poison those springs, from vrhence the health 
and vigour of the constitution flow. This was. 
the third, the last, and by much the most da^iger- 
ous expedient employed by the friends of the 
government, in the reign of king Charles the 
second, to undermine our. liberties. The ^fect 
of it he did not live to see, but we may easily 
conjecture what it would have been. 

The use I make of what hath been here said i$ 
this : the design of the revolution being not osdy 
to save us from the immediate attempts on our 
religion and liberty, made by king James, buttp 
^ve us from all other attempts which had be^ 
made, or might be made, of the same tendency ; 
to renew and strengthen our constitution ; '' to 
<^ establish the peace, honour, and happiness of 
^^ these nations upon lasting foundations, — and tp 
" procure a settlement of the religion, and of the 
" liberties and properties of the subjects, upon so 
<< sure a foundation, that there might be no dan- 
<^ ger of the nation's relapsing into the like mise- 
** ries at any time hereafter*." This being, I say, 
the avowed design of the revolution, and the 
nation having engaged in it on a confidence that, 
all this would be effectually performed, thp 

design 
* See the prince of Orange's declaration. 
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design of the revolution was not accomplished, 
the benefit of it was not secured to us, the just ex- 
pectations of the nation could not be answered, 
unless the freedom of elections, and the frequency, 
integrity,andindependeBcyofparliament^vverc5uf 
ficiently provided for. These are the essential: 
of British liberty. Defects in other parts of the 
constitution can never be fatal, if these are pre-* 
served in tire. But defects in these will soon de- 
stroy the constitution, though every other part of 
it should be so preserved. However it happened, 
the truth and notoriety of the fact oblige us t(^ 
$ay, that these important conditions, without 
which liberty can never be secure, were almost 
wliolly neglected at the revolution. The claim of 
right declares, indeed, that " elections ought to 
" be free; that freedom of speech and debates 
*• ought not to be impeached or questioned out 
*^ of parliament ; and that parliaments ought to 
^' be held frequently." But such declarations^ 
however solemnly made, are nothing better than 
pompous trifles, if tbey stand alone ; productive 
of no good ; and thus far productive of ill, that 
they serve to amuse mankind in points of the 
greatest importance, and wherein it concerns them 
the most nearly neither to be deceived, nor so 
much as amused. These were rights, no doubt, 
to which the nation had an indisputable claim. 
But then they ought to have been more than 
claimed, since they had been so often and la 
lately invaded. That they were not more than 
claimed, that they were not effectually as^ 
fcrtedjmd secured, at this time, gave very great 
Voi,IIL N and 
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and immediate dissatisfaction ; and they who 
were called whigs in those days distinguished 
themselves by the loudness of their complaints. 
Thus, for instance, they insisted that there could 
be no " real settlement ; nay, that it was a jest 
*' to talk of a settlement, till the manner and 
" time of calling parliaments, and their sitting 
'* when called, were fully determined :" and this 
in order to prevent the practice of ^' keejringone 
" and the same parliament so long on foot^ 
" till the majority was corrupted by offices, gifts 
*' and pensions *." They insisted that the assur* 
ances given. at the revolution had led them to 
think, that, " the ancient, legal course of an- 
^' nually chosen parjiaments would have been im- 
" mediately restored -j-;" and the particular circum- 
fitances of king William, who had received the 
crown by gift of the people, and who had re-f 
newed the original contract with the people^ 
which are precisely the circumstances of the pre* 
sent royal family, were urged as particular res^- 
sons for the nation to expect his compliance. 

The frequent sitting of parliament was indeed 
provided for, indirectly and in consequence, by 
the exigencies of the war, which soon followed 
the revolution. This war made annual supplies 
necessary ; and, before it was over, the same ne-f 
cessity of annual sessions of parliament came to 
be established, as it continues to this hour, by the 
great alteration made with relation to the publick 
revenue. The whole publick revienue had been 

* See Copsiderttions concerning the State of the Nation, by 
"Mr. Hambden, published in 1692. 

I An Inquiry, or a Diacoarse, &c* publiskedin l69S* 
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the king's formerly. Parliamentaiy aids were, 
in those days, extraordinary and occasional ; and 
things came to that pass at last, that parliaments 
were more frequently, or more rarely convened, 
just as courts had more frequent or more rare 
occasions for such supplies. But king William 
began to be, and all our princes since him have 
continued to be, only proprietors for life of that 
part of the publick revenue, which is appropriated 
to their civil list; although they are intrusted still 
with the management of the whole, and are even 
the stewards of the publick creditors for that part 
which is the private property of these creditors. 
This is the present state, sufficiently known, but 
necessary to be mentioned particularly on this 
occasion : and this must continue to be the state, 
unless some prince should arise hereafter, who, be- 
ing advised by a desperate minister, abetted by a 
mercenary faction, supported by a standing army, 
and instigated, like Richard the second, by the 
*^ rashnefe of his own temper *," may lay rapacious 
hands on all the funds that have been created, a!nd 
by applying illegally what he may raise legally, 
convert the whole to his own use, and so estab- 
lish arbitrary power, by depriving at one stroke 
many of his subjects of their property, and all of 
them of their liberty. Till this happens, (and 
Heaven forbid that it should be ever attempted !) 
sessions of parliament must be annually held, or 
the government itself be distressed. But neither 
IB this such a direct and full security as the impor- 
• * Pur immoderatam voluntatein. 

K z tance 
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tanceof the thing requires; nor does the security 
of our liberty consist only in frequent sessions of 
parliaments, but it consists likewise in frequent 
new parliaments. Nay, it consists so nmch more 
in this than in the other, that the former may tend 
without the latter, even more than the discon- 
tinuance of parliaments, to the loss of liberty. This 
was foreseen by the wis-dom of our constitution. 
According to that, although it became in timcj* 
by the course of events, and insensible alterations, 
Qo longer necessary to call parliaments once, or 
even twice in a year, which had been the more 
ancient praclice, yet still our kings continued 
under an incapacity of proceeding long in govern-* 
ment, with any tolerable ease and safety to them- - 
selves, without the concurrence and assistance of 
these assemblies. According to the same constitu- 
tion, as parliaments were to be held, so they were 
to be chosen frequently ; and the opinion, that the 
" holding and continuance of parliaments de-^ 
** pended absolutely on the will of the prince,** 
ipay be justly ranked among those attempts, that 
were made by some men to set the law, while 
others endeavoured to set the Gospel, on the side 
of arbitrary power. This is the plain intent and 
scheme of pur constitution, which provides that 
the representatives of the people should have fre- 
quent op|>ortunities to communicate together 
about national grievances; to complain of tbein« 
and to obtain the redress of them, in an orderiy^ 
solemn, legal manner; and that the peoplQ 
should have jfrec(uent opportunities . of calling 
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their representatives to account, as it were, for the 
discharge of the trust committed to them, and of 
approving or disapproving tlrir conduct, by 
ejecting or not electiiig them anew. Thus our 
constitution supposes that prince? may abuse their 
power, and parliaments betray their trust ; and 
provides, as far as human wisdom can provide, that 
neither one nor the other may be able to do so 
longi without a sufficient control. If the crown, 
indeed, persists in usurping on the liberty of the 
people, or in any other kind of maleadministration ; 
and if the prince who wears it proves deaf, as our 
princes have sometimes been, to the voice of his 
parliament and his people, there remains no re- 
medy in the system of the constitution. The con- 
stitution is broken by the obstinacy of the prince, 
and the '^ people must appeal to Heaven in this^ 
" as in all other casel«, where they hav& no judge 
^ on Earth.*" Thus if a parliament should persist 
in abetting maleadministration, or any way give up 
those liberties which they were intrusted to main- 
tain, no doubt can be made but that the people 
would be in the same case; since their represen- 
tatives have no more right to betray them, than 
their kings have to usurp upon them: and by 
consequence they would acquire the same right of 
appealing to Heaven, if our constitution 'had not 
provided a remedy against this evil, which pould 
not be provided against the other; but our consti- 
tution hath provided such a remedy in the frequent 
succession of new parliaments, by which there is 
* LocWsEsfay upon "Govemmeat^ cbap. 14. ' 
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not time sufficient given to form a majority of the 
representatives of the people into ii ministerial 
cabal; or by vt^hich, if this should happen, such a 
cabal must be soon broken. ^These reflections,, 
and such others as they naturally suggest, are 
sufficient to convince any thinking man, first, 
that nothing could make it safe, nor therefore rea- 
sonable, to repose in any set of men whatsoever, 
so great a trust as the collective body delegates to 
the representative in this kingdom, except the 
shortness of the term for which this trust is dele- 
gated^ Secondly, that every prolongation of thiis 
term is tlierefore, in it's degree, unsafe for the 
people; tliat it weakens their security, and en- 
dangers liberty by the very powers given for it's 
preservation. Thirdly, thgi; such prolongations 
expose the nation, in the possible case of having 
a corrupt, parliament, •to lose the great advantage 
which our constitution hath provided, of curing 
the evil, before it grows confirmed and desperate, 
by the gentle method of choosing a new: represent 
tative ; and reduce the nation, by consequence, to 
have no other alternative than that of submitting 
or resisting; though submission will beas grievous, 
and resistance much more difficult, when the 
legislature betrayi^ it's trust, than when the king 
alone abuses his power. — lliese reflections, I say, 
are sufficient to prove these propositions; and 
these propositions set before us, in a very strong 
light, the necessity of using our utmost efforts^ 
that the true design of our constitution may bepur- 
sued as closely as possible^ by the rtestablishment of 

annual 
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annual^ or at least of trienniarparliaments. But 
the importance of the matter, and the particular 
seasonableness of the conjuncture, invite me to 
offer one consideration more upon this head, 
which I think will not strike the less for being 
obvious and plain. It is this. Should a king ob- 
tain, for many years at once, the suppHes and 
powers which used to be granted annually to him; 
this would be deemed, I presume, even in the 
present age, an unjustifiable measure, and an into- 
lerable grievance, for this plain reason ; because 
it would alter our constitution in the fundamental 
article, that requires frequent assemblies of the 
whole legislature, in order to assist, and control 
too, the executive power whidh is intrusted wUh* 
one part of it. Now I ask, is not the article which 
requires frequent elections of the representative, 
by the, collective body of the people, in order to' 
secure the latter against the ill consequences 
of the possible weakness or corruption of the 
former, as fundamental an article, and as essential 
to the preservation of our liberties, as the other? 
No man dares say that it is not; at least, no man' 
who deserves our attention. The people of 
Britain have as good a right, and a right as 
necessary to be asserted, to keep their represen- 
tatives true to the trust reposed in them, and to the 
preservation of the constitution, by the control 
of frequent elections, as they have to keep their' 
kings true to the trust reposed in them, and to' 
the preservation of the constitution, by the con-' 
tfol of frequent sittings of parliament. How 

N 4 comes 
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comes it then to pass, that we mdy observe so 
great a difference in the sentiments of mankind 
about these two cases ? Propose the first, there 
is no servile friend of government, who will not 
affect all that horrour at the proposition, which 
every friend of the constitution will really feel. 
Propose the keeping up septennial, nay the making 
decennial parliaments, the same friends of govern* 
ment will contend strenuously for one, and by con* 
sequence for both; since there can be no reasoa 
alleged for the first, which is not stronger for the 
last, and would not be still stronger for a longei^ 
term. These reasons, drawn from two or three 
commonplace topicks of pretended conveniency' 
and expediency, or of supposed tranquillity at 
fiome, and strength abroad, I iieed not mention«^ 
They have been mentioned by others, and suffix 
ciently refuted. But that which may very justly 
appear marvellous is this: that some men, I think . 
not many, who are true friends of the constitution, 
have been staggered in their opinions, and almost 
jeduced by the false reasonings of these friends 
of government ; though nothing can be more easy 
than to show, from reason and experience, that 
convenience, expediency, and domestick tran* 
quillity may be, and in fact have been as well, 
nay, better secured under triennial, nay, annual 
parliaments, than under parliaments of a longer 
continuance; and as for strength abroad, that is, 
national credit and influence, it will depend on the 
opinion foreign nations have of our national dispo- 
sitions, and the unanimity of our sentiments. It 

must 



mttst be chiefly cletermined thercfote by their 
kiiowledge of the real sense of the natioh. Nour 
that can appear no way so much as in the natural 
state of our constitution, by frequent elections; 
and when it does appear so, it must have another 
kind of eflFect than the bare resolutions of s 
stale ministerial parliament; especially if it hap- 
pens, as it may happen in some future time, that 
the s€inse of the nation should appear to be differ 
rent from the sense of such a parliament ; and that 
the resolutions of such a parliament should be 
avowedly dictated by men, odious and hated, con- 
temptible and contemned both at home and abroad. 
But in the supposition that some inconvenien- 
cies may arise by frequent elections, which is 
only allowed for argument's sake, are such incon- 
veniencies, and the trifling consequences of them, 
to be set in the balance against the danger of 
M^eakening any one barrier of our liberty ? Every 
form of government hath advantages and disad- 
vantages peculiar to it. Thus absohite monar- 
chies seem most formed for sudden and vigorous 
efforts of power, eitlier in attacking or in defend- 
ing ; while, in free constitutions, the forms of go- 
vernment must be necessarily more complicated 
and slow; so that in these, the same secrecy cannot 
be always kept, nor the same dispatch always 
made, nor the same steadiness of measures always 
pursued. Must all these forms, instituted to pre- 
serve the checks and controls of the se\reral parts 
oi the constitution on one another, and^ necessary 
by consequence to[preserve the liberty of the wbole, 

be 
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be abahdbned therefore, and a free constitntion be^ 
destroyed, for the sake of some little conveniency, 
or expediency the more, in the administration of 
publick affairs ? No certainly. We must keep our 
free constitution, with the small defects belonging 
to it, or we must change it for an arbitrary govern- 
ment, free perhaps from these defects, but liable 
to more and to worse. In short, we must make 
our option ; and surely this option is not hard to 
he made, between the real and permanent x bless- 
ings of liberty, diffused through a whole nation^ 
and the fantastick and accidental advantages which 
they who govern, not the body of the people, enjoy 
under absolute monarchies. I will not multiply in. 
stances, though they crowd in upon me. — Two 
consuls were chosen annually at Rome, and the 
proconsular power in the governmen't of pro- 
vinces was limited to a year. Several inconve- 
niences arose, no doubt, from the strict obser- 
vation of this institution. Some appear very plain 
in history: and we may assure ourselves, that 
many arguments of conveniency, of expediency, of 
preserving the tranquillity of thecity, and of giving 
strength and weight to the arms and counsels of 
the commonwealth, were urged to prevail on the 
people to dispense with these institutions, in 
favour of Pompey and of Ca»sar. What was the 
consequence? The pirates were extirpated, the 
price of corn was reduced, Spain was held in sub- 
jection, Gaul was conquered, the; Germans were 
repulsed, Rome triumphed, her government flou- ' 
xiahed s but her constitution was destroyed, het 

liberty 
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liberty was lost. — ^The law of habeas corpus, that 
noble badge of liberty, which every subject of 
Britain wears, and by which he is distinguished so 
erainently, not from the slaves alone, but even 
fpomthefreemen of other countries; the law of ha- 
beas corpus, I say, may be attended periiaps with 
some little inconveiiiencies, in tinae of sedition 
and rebellion.—-The slow methods of givingmoney, 
and the strict appropriations of it, when given, 
may be attended with some inc'onveniency like- 
wise, in times of danger, and in great exigencies of 
the state.— But who will plead for the repeal of 
the habeas corpus act; or who would not pressfor 
the revival of it, if it stood suspended for an inde- 
finite, or even a long term ? — ^Who will say that 
the practice of giving money without account, or 
passing votes of credit, by which the purse of the 
people is taken out 'of the hands of those whom the 
people trusted, and put into the bands of those 
whom they neither did, nor would have trusted; 
who will say that such a deviation from those rules 
of parliament, which ought to be deemed sacred 
and preserved inviolate, may be established, or 
should not be opposed by all possible means, if it 
was established ? 

If all thi$ be as clear as I imagine it is ; if the 
objecti(Mis to frequent elections of parliaments 
do not lie ; or, supposing them to lie, if the danger 
on one side outweighs vastly the supposed in- 
conveniency on the other ; nay, if laws and 
institutions, not more essential to the preservation 
of liberty tlian this ancient and fundamental rule 

of 
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of our constitution, be maintained; and if all 
men are forced to agree> even they, who wish 
them perhaps abolished, that they ought to be 
maintained, for the sake of preserving liberty; 
let me ask again, how comes it to pass, that we 
observe so great a difference between the senti- 
qients and reasonings of mankind about frequent 
sessions of parliament, and fre(|iient parliaments ; 
about the case now before us, and all the others 
that have been mentioned ? The only manner, 
in which I cg^i account for such an inconsistency, 
is this* The sight of the mind differs very much 
from the sight of the body, and it's operations are 
frequently the reverse of the other. Objects at a 
distance appear to the former in their true mag- 
nitude, and diminish as they are brought nearer. 
Tlie event, that created much astonishment, in- 
xlignaticm, or terrour in prospect, creates less and 
less as it approaches, and by the time it happens, 
men have fanxiliarized themselves with it.— If 
the Romans had been told, in the days of An- 
gust^s, that an emperor would succeed, in whose 
reign a horse should be made consul, they 
would have been extremely surprised. I believe 
they were not so much surprised when the thing 
happened, when the horse was consul and Ca- 
ligula emperor, — If it had been foretold to those 
patriots at the revolution, wlio remembered long 
parliaments, who still felt the smart of them> who 
struggled harct for annual, and obtained wil^h much 
difficulty, at the end of five or six years, triennial 
parliamentS| that a time would come^ when evet^ 

the 
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the term of triennial parliaments would be deemed 
too short, and a parliament, chosen for three years, 
would choose itself for four more, and entail 
septennial parliaments on the nation; that this 
'would happen, and the fruits of their honest Ia« 
hours be lost, in little more than twenty years j 
and that it would be brought about, while our 
government continued on the foundations they 
had then so newly laid : if ail this had been fore- 
told at the time I mention, it would have appeared 
improbable and monstrous to the friends of the 
revolution. Yet it hath happened; and in less 
than twenty years, it is grown, or is growing, 
familiar to us. The uniform zeal and complai- 
sance of our parliaments for the crown leave 
little room to apprehend any attempt to govern 
without them, or to make them do in one session 
the work of seven; though this would' be ex- 
tremely convenient, no doubt, a great ease to 
future ministers, and a great saving of expense 
and time to country gentlemen* But suppose, 
fori desire it may be reniembered that we reason 
hypothetically, suppose a parliament should think 
fit to give, in the first session, all the money, all 
the credit, and all the powers necessary for car- 
rying on the government, during seven years; 
and then let those persons, who will be shocked at 
this supposition, and yet declare themselves for 
septennial parliaments, lay their hands on their 
hearts, and consider whether such an alteration 
of the constitution might not grow familiar to 
tbfmi smd even gain their approbation, I think 
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it would do so. I am sure it might as reason- 
ably as the other. They would find the ease, 
in one case, of little attendance, as much as that 
of distant elections in the othe.'-. The arguments 
of conveniency, expediency, publick tranquillity, 
and strength to the government, would be just 
as well applied; and. if the ministers should, by 
miracle, make no very exorbitant ill use of such 
a situation, I doubt whether he who should plead 
for annual parliaments then would be much better 
heard by the same persons, than he who pleads 
for frequent elections of parliaments is now. But 
let not the lovers of liberty, the friends of our con. 
stitution, reason in this manner. Let them re- 
member, that danger commences when the breach 
is made, not when the attack is begun; that he 
who neglects to stop the leak as soon as it is 
discovered, in hopes to save his ship by pumping, 
when the water gushes in with violence, deserves 
to be drowned ; and, to lay aside figures of speech, 
that our constitution is not, like the schemes of 
some politicians, a jumble of disjointed, incohe- 
rent whimsies, but a noble and wise system, the 
essential parts of which are so proportioned, and 
so intimately connected, that a change in one 
begets a change in the whole ; that the frequent 
elections of parliament are as much an essential 
part of this system, as the frequent sittings of 
parliament ; that the work of the revolution is 
imperfect therefore, and our future security 
precarious, unless our ancient constitution be 
restored, in this essential part} and that the 

restoration 
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restoration of it, in this part, is one of those me?- 
thods, by which alone the pernicious designs of 
such men as we have mentioned in a former 
letter, if any such should be ever admitted into 
power, (enemies to the constitution, under the 
mask of zeal for the government) may be defeated. 

I am, S I R, &c. 



LETTER XIL 

SIR, 

IVshave observed already, that the constitution 
of the British government supposes our kings may 
abuse their power, and our representatives betray 
their trust, and provides against both these con- 
tingencies, as well as human wisdom can pro- 
vide. Here let us observe, that the same con- 
stitution is very far from supposing the people 
will ever betray themselves ; and yet this case is 
possible no doubt. We do not read, I think, of 
more than one nation ♦, who refused liberty when 
it was offered to them ; but we read of many, 
and have almost seen some, who lost it through 
their own fault, by the plain and necessary con- 
sequences of their own conduct, when they were 
in full possession of it, and had the means of se- 
curing it effectually in their power. A wise and 

* The Gappadocians, see Strabo, lib* 12.—^'' Liber* 
V_ Utem repudiaveruntj at ^uam sibi dicerent iAtolerabilem.'* 

bi;ave 
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brave people will neither be cozened, nor bullied 
out of their liberty ; but a wise and brave people 
may cease to be such : they may degenerate ; 
they may sink into sloth and luxury ; they may 
resign themselves to a treacherous conduct; or 
abet the enemies of the constitution, under a 
notion of supporting the friends of the govern* 
ment : they may want the ^ense to discern their 
danger in time, or the courage to resist, when it 
«tares them in the face. The Tarquins were ex- 
pelled, and Rome resumed her liberty. Ca^ar 
was murdered, and all his race extinct, but Rome 
remained in bondage. From whence this dif- 
ference? Machiavel shall account for itf. In 
the days of Tarquin the people of Rome were 
not yet corrupted. In the days of Caesar they 
were most corrupt. A fi-ee people may be some* 
times betrayed ; but no people will betray them^ 
ielves^ and sacrifice their liberty, unless they faO 
into a Btate of universal corruption: ajnd when 
they are once fallen into such a state^ they will 
be sure to lose what they deserve no longer to 
enjoy. To what purpose therefore should our 
constitution have supposed a case, in which no 
remedy can avail ; a case which can never hap- 
pen, till the spirit which formed this constitution 
first, and hath preserved it ever since, shall be 
totally extinguished ; and till it becomes an ideal 
entity, like the Utopia, existing in the imagii\« 
ation, or memory, no where else ? As all go- 
Ifernment began, so all government must end by 
^ Diacoufres, Ub. i^ c. 17^ 

th« 
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thepec^e; tyrannical goTenunents by their vir- 
tue and courage, and even free governments by 
their vice and baseness. Our constitution, in* 
deed, makes it impossible to destroy liberty by 
any sudden blast of popular fury, or by the 
treachery of a' few ; for though the many cannot 
easily hurt, they may easily save themselves. 
But if the many^ndtr concur with the few ; if they 
will advisedly and deliberately suffer their Uberty 
to be taken away by those, to whom they dele* 
gate power to preserve it ; this no constitution 
can prevent* God would not support evea hm 
own theocracy against the concurrent desire 
of the diildren of Israel, but gave them a king 
in his anger. How then should our human con^ 
jrtitution of government support itself against m 
universal a change, as we here suppose, in the 
temper and character of our people? It cannofc 
be. We may give ourselves a tyrant in our folly, 
if we please. But this can nevtr happen, till the 
whole nation falls into a state of political reprohti^ 
tion. Then, and not till theik, political daoma* 
iion will be onr lot. 

Let us descend into a greater detail in order 
to develope these reflections fully, and to push 
the consequences of them home to ourselves, and 
to our pcesent 8tate« They deserve our utmost 
attention, and are so &r from being foreign ta 
«he sobyect of these essays upon parties, that 
tiiey will tenninate in the very point at which we 
began, and wind up the whole inane important 
lesaon. 

Vou IIL O T% 
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To Jjrocced then: I say, that if the people of 
this island should suffer their liberties to be at any 
time ravished, or stolen from them, they would in- 
cur greater blame, and deserve by consequence 
Jess pity, than any enslaved and oppressed peo- 
ple ever did. By how much true liberty, that is, 
liberty stated and ascertained by law, in equal op- 
position to popular licence and arbitrary will, hath 
been more boldly asserted, more wisely or more 
successfully improved, and more firmly established 
in this than in other countries, by so much the 
more heavy would our just cotideronation prove 
in the case that is here supposed. The virtue of 
our ancestors, to whom all these advantages are 
owing, would aggravate the guilt and the infamy 
of their degenerate posterity. There have been 
ages of gold and of silver, of brass and of iron, in 
our little world, as in the great world, though not 
in the same order. In which of these ages we are 
at present, let others determine. This, at least, is 
certain,.that in all these ages Britain hath been the 
temple, as it were, of liberty. While her sacred 
fires have been extinguished in so many countries, 
here they have been religiously kept alive. Here 
she hath her saints, her confessors, and a whole 
army of martyrs, and the gates of Hell have not 
hitherto prevailed against her; so that if a fatal re- 
v-erse is to happen ; if servility and servitude are 
tO' overrun the whole world, and liberty is to retire 
from it» like Astraea, our portion of the abandoned 
globe will have at least tl^ moumfub honour, 
whenever it happens, of showing her last, her part- 
ing step. 

The 



The ancient Britons are to u^ the aborigines of 
bur island. We disCbvet little df them through 
Ihe gloom of antiquity, and we See nothing be- 
yond them. This however we tiiow, they were 
freemeti. Csesar, who visited them in ^ hostilfe 
manner, but did hot Wnquer them, perhaps waii 
beaten by them*; Csesar, I sky, besftows very libe- 
tally the title of kings upon their chieftain^, and 
the compilers of fabulous traditions deduce a serie* 
.of their inonarchs from Samothes, a contiempotary 
bf^Nimrod, B«t Cassar affected to Swell the ac- 
count df his expedition with pdiripdus names; and 
Ihese writers, like those whom Strabb mentions f^ 
endeavoured to reconimeiid themselves hf pub-^ 
lishing romances tb an ignorant geheration, in- 
stead of histories. These supposed ihonarchs were 
the heads df little clans; ** regiili, vel mdioris 
c* hotte nbbileS^;'' and if oiir island knewatiy au- 
thority df the kingly sort in those days, it was that 
of ocdasidnal and terhporaiV hidtiarchs, eledted in 
great eiigencifes, ** commtfni consilio, suffragii^ 
** multitudinis,*' likfe CaSsivellgfcurttrs in Britain, or 
Verdirigetorix in Gaul)}; for, in some cases, feiam- 
plestak^^ri from either of these people will cdncludtf 
fbrboth. The kings who ruled in Britain aftfer th^ 
Romans abandoned thefislaiid, in the beginning of 
the fifth dfentiiry, held their authority from th^ 
people^ atid governed Under the Cotitrol of na- 
tional assenUbliefs, as we have great reason fo be- 

'"' Territa qiuesitTs bstendit £erga Brifanhis. f Geog. Tib. 1 1^ 
' ( Set. Anal. Anglo Brit. lib. a, cap. 3) Cam. 
11 Caes. de Bf U. Galljlib. 5 & 7. 

, Q A . tieve, 
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lievc, and none to doubt. In short, as fer as we 
can look back, a lawless power, a go\iernment by 
will, never prevailed in Britain. 

The Saxons had kings, as well as the Britons. 
The manner in which they estabUshed themselves, 
and the long wars th^y waged for and against the 
Britons, led to and maintained monarchical rule 
among them. But tliese kings were in their first 
institution, no doubt, such as Tacitus describes the 
German kings and princes to liave been: chiefs 
who persuaded, rather than commanded) and who 
were heard in the publick assemblies of thenation, 
aecording as their age, their nobility, their military 
^ame, or their eloquence gave them authority ♦. 
How many doughty monarchs, in later and more 
polite ages, would have slept in cottages, and have 
worked in stalls, instead of inhabiting palaces, and 
. being cushioned up in thrones, if this rule of go- 
vernment had continued in force ? — But theSa»>n 
kings grew into power in time; and among tbeiB^ 
as among other nations, birth, instead of merits be* 
came, for the sake of order and tranquillity^ a title 
to the throne. However, though these princef 
might command, and were no.longer under the 
necessity of governing by persuasion, they were 
still under that of governing to the satisfaction of 
the people. By what other expedient could they 
govern men, who were wise enough to pre- 
serve and exercise the right of electing their civil 
magistrates and military officers, and the system 
of whose government was upheld and carried on 
* De Situ, Mor; & Pop. Gtrta^iih, it.' 
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by a grsi4atiQnof popular assemblies^ fromtlie in- 
feriour courts tp the high court of parliament; fqr 
such, or very near such>wa8the Wittena Gemote, 
in nature and effect, whenever the vtrord parlia- 
ment came into use ? 

The first prince of the Normar race was an ab- 
solute c;onqueror>in the opinion of some men^ and 
I can readily agree, that he assumed, in some 
cases, the power of a tyrant. But supposing all 
this tp be true in the utmost extent, that the 
friends of absolute monarchy can desire it should 
bethought so, this, and this alone will result from 
it; unlimited or absolute monarchy could never 
be eftablished in Britain; no, not even by conqueft. 
The rights of the people were soon reasserted; the 
laws of the confessor were restored; and the thir^ 
prince of this race, Henry the first, covenanted in 
a solemn speech to bis people, for their assistance 
against his brother Robert and the Normans, by 
promising that sacred charter, which was in other 
reigns so often and so solemnly confirmed, by 
engaging to maintain bin subjects in their ancient 
liberties, to follow their advice> and to rule themt 
in peace with prudence and mildness*. 

I need not descend into more particulars, to 
show the perpetuity of free government in Bri- 
tain. Few men, even in this age, are so shame- 
fully unacquainted with the history of their coun- 
try, as to be ignorant of the principal events and 
signal revolutions, which have happened since the 

* In antiquis vejBtrUlibertatibus. Vestris inclinaiido consiiitib 
Coufiultius k mitius, more mansueti priacipis. — Vid. Mat» Par. 

Normaa 
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Norman aera. One continued design against 
liberty hath been carried on by various methods, 
almost in every reign. In many, the struggles 
have been violent and bloody. But liberty still 
Jiath triumphed over force, over treachery, over 
corruption, and even under oppression. The 
altars of tyranny have been demolished as sooii as 
raised; nay, even while they were raising, and 
the priests of that idol have been hewed to pieces : 
so that I will affirm, without the leaet apprehen- 
sion of being disproved, that our constitution ii 
brought nearer than any other constitution ever 
was, to the most perfect idea of a free system of 
government. — ^One observation only I will make, 
before 1 leave this head, and it is this. The titles 
pf those kings which were precarious, from circum-s 
stances of times, and notions that prevailed, not- 
withstanding the general acquiescence of the nar 
tion to them, afforded so many opportunities to 
our ancestors of better securing, or improving 
liberty. They were not such bubbles as to alter, 
without mending the government ; much less to 
make revolutions, and suffer by them. They 
were not such bubbles as to raise princes to the 
throne, who had no pretence to sit in it but their 
choice, purely to have the honour of bettering the 
condition of thpse princes, without bettering 
their own in proportion, — If what I have been 
saying appears a little too digressive from the main 
scope of this essay, I shall hope for indulgence 
.fron^ this consideration, that the natural effect of 
such reflections, as I have made and suggested, 
16 ' muf^ 
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nmt be to raisem onrminds the honest ambition of 
emiilating the virtne and ooorage of oar fore* 
fiithers in the cause of liberty ; and to inspire a 
reasonable £eaur, hei^tened by shame, of losing 
what th^ presenred and deliTered down to ns, 
tfaroi^ so many mixtures of different people, of 
Batons with Saxons, of both with Danes, of all 
three with Normans, through so many diffionlties, 
so many dangers, se many reyototions, in the 
coarse of so many centuries. 

There is anodier reason to be given, why the 
people of this island would be more inexcusable 
than any other, if they lost their Kberty; and the 
<^ieniBg and enforcing of this reasoa will bring us 
folly into our subject* 

I supposed just now that our liberty might be 
farished or stolen from us ; but I think that ex- 
pression must be retracted, since it will appear^ 
upon due consideration, that our liberty cannot 
be taken away by the force or fraud alone of those 
who govern y it cannot be taken away, unless the 
people ^e themselves accomplices ; and they who 
are accomplices cannot be said to suffer by one 
or the other. Some nations have reoeivei the 
yoke of servitude with little or no struggle ; but 
if ever it is imposed upon us, we must not only 
hold out our necks to receive it, we must help to 
put it op. Now, to be passive in such a case is 
shameful i but to be active is supreme and uoex-i 
ampled infomy. In order to become slaves, we 
#f this nation must be beforehand what other 
people have been rendered by 4 long coarse of 
p 4 servitude. 
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servitude; we must beoome the most corrapt, the 
mosl profligatei the most senseless^ the most- 
servile nation of wretches, that ever disgraced hu- 
manity : for a force sufficient to ravish liberty 
£rom us such as a great standing army is in time 
of peace) cannot be continued^ unless we continue 
it; nor can the means necessary to steal liberty 
from us, be long enough employed with effect, 
unless we give a sanction to their iniquity, and 
call good evil, and evil good. 

It may be said, that even the fiiends of liberty 
have sometimes different notions about it, and 
about itie means of maintaining or promotii^ it ; 
and therefore, that even the British nation may 
possibly, some time or other, approve and concur 
in measures destructive of their liberty, without 
any intention to give it up, and much more wiUi-^ 
out changing from the character, which they have 
hitherto borne among the societies of mankind, 
to that infamous character I have just now sup- 
posed. If this were true, it would only furnish 
more reasons to be always on our guard, to be 
jealous of every extraordinary demand, and to 
reject constsmtly every proposition, though never 
so specious, that had a tendency to weaken the 
barriers of liberty, or to raise a strength superiour 
to theirs. But I confess I do not think we can 
be led blindfold so far as the brink of the preci* 
pice. I know that all words, which are signs of 
complect ideas, furnish matter of mistake and 
caviL * We difpute about justice, for instance, and 
fancy that we have different opinions about the 

same 



same thing; while, by some little dilSereiiee in 
the composition of our ideas, it happens that we 
have only different opinions about different 
tiiings^and should be of the same opinion about 
the same thing. But this, I presume, canmA 
happen in the case before us. AU disputes about 
liberty in this country, and at this time, must be 
dis|>ntes for and i^ainst the selfsame fixed and in* 
variable set of ideas, whatever the disputants oa 
one side of the question may pret^id, in order to 
conceal^ what it is not yet very safe to avow. No 
di^fNites can possibly arise from different concept 
tionsofaoy thing so dearly stilted, and so precise* 
ly determined, as the fundamental principles are^ 
OB which our whole liberty rests. 

If liberty be that delicious and whc4esome fruit, 
on which the British nation hath fed for so many 
ages, and to which we owe our riches, our strength, 
and ail the adavnti^s we boast of; the British 
constitution is the tree that bears this fruit, and 
will continue to bear it, as long as we are careful 
to foice it in, and trench it round, against the 
beasts of the field, and the insects of the earth. To 
speak without a figure, our constitution is a sys- 
tem of government suited to the genius of our 
nation, and even to our situation. The ex- 
perience of many hundred years hath shown, that 
by preserving this constitution inviolate, or by 
drawing it back to the principles on which - was 
originally founded, whenever it shall be _..c; - to 
swerve from them, we may secure to .c! j's, 
and to our latest posterity, the possessL :> .. :\.xt 
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liberty which we have long enjoyed. What 
would we more ? What other liberty than this do 
we seek ? And if we seek no other, is not this 
marked out in such characters, as he that runs 
may read ? As our constitution therefore ought 
tq be, what it seldoniis, the rule of government, so 
let us make the conformity, or repugnancy of 
things to this constitution, the rule by which we 
accept them as favourable, or reject them as dan- 
gerous to liberty. They who talk of liberty in 
I3ritain on any other principles than those of the 
British constitution, talk impertinently at best 
and much charity is requisite to believe no worse 
of t^em. But they who distinguish between prac^ 
ticable and impracticable liberty, in order to in» 
sinuate what they mean, or they mean nothing, 
that the liberty established by the true scheme of 
eur constitution is of the impracticable kind; and 
they who endeavour, both in speculation and 
practice, to elude and pervert the forms, and to 
rididule and explode the spirit of this constitu* 
tion : these men are enemies, open and aw>wed 
enemies to it, and by consequence to British 
liberty, which cannot be supported on any other 
bottom. — Some men there are, the pests of 
society I think them, who pretend a great regard 
to religion in general, but who take every opportu* 
nity of declaiming publickly against that system 
of religion, or at l^ast against that church-estab- 
lishment, which is received in Britain. Just so 
the men of whom I have been speaking a£[ect a ' 
great regard to liberty in general, but they dis- 

Ukp 
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%Jke so much the system of liberty established ia 
Britain, that they are incessant in their endea^ 
vours to puzzle the plainest thing in the world, 
and to refine and distinguish away the life and 
strength of our constitution, in favour of the 
little, present, momentary turns, which they are 
retained to serve. What now would be the con*- 
sequence, if all these endeavoyis should tsucceed ? 
I am persuaded, that the^great philosophers, dir 
vines, lawyers, and politicians, who exert tlieeo, 
have not yet prepared and agreed upon the plans 
of a new religion, and of new constitutions in 
<^urch and state. We should find ourselves 
therefore without any form of religion op civil 
government. The first set of these missionaries 
would take off all the restraints of religion from 
the governed, and the latter set would remove, or 
render ineffectual, all the limitations and controls, 
which liberty hath prescribed to those that go^ 
vern, and disjoint the whole frame of our constitUr 
tion. Entire dissolution of manners, confusion, 
anarchy, or perhaps absolute monarchy, would 
follow ; for it is possible, nay probable, that ia 
such a state as this, and amidst such a route of 
lawless savages, men would choose this govern* 
ment, absurd as it is, rather than have no govern^ 
ment at all. 

But here again it may be said, that as liberty 
is a word of uncertain signification ^ so is consti- 
tution;' that men have taught the most opposite 
jioctrines, and pretended at least to build them 
pn the principles of the constitution 5 that the 

rule 
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rule therefore of determining our notions of liberty 
by the principles of our constitution is no rule, 
and we are by consequence just where we were 
before. But the answer is ready; It is true that 
there were formerly men who persisted long. in 
ibe attempt to talk and write that chimera called 
prerogative into vogue; to contend that it was 
something real, a right inherent in the crown, 
founded in the constitution of our government; 
and equally necessary to support the jast authority 
of the prince, and to protect the subject. How 
we had like to have lost our liberty by the pre- 
valence of such doctrines, by the consequences 
drawn from them, and the practices built upon 
them, bath been touched in the deduction of the 
state of parties. But happily this kind of pro- 
gression from a free to a slavish constitution o/ 
government was stopped at the revolution, and 
the notions themselves are so exploded in the 
course of six and forty years, that they are en- 
tertained at this hour by no set of men, whose 
numbers or importance give them any pretence 
to be reckoned among our national parties. 
It is as true, that there are now men who pursue 
the very same design by different methods. The 
former attacked, these undermine our liberty. 
The former wpre the beasts of the field, hinted 
at above; these are the insects of the earth; and 
like other insects, though sprung from dirt, and 
tlie vilest of the animal kind, they can nibble 
and gnaw, and poifon ; and, if they are suffered 
to multiply and work on, they can lay the most 

fruitful 
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fruitfiil couiatry waste. Corruption and dep^n* 
dency are their favourite topicks. They plead 
for die first as a laudable expedient of govern- 
ment; and for the last, I mean corrupt, private de- 
pendency as an essentia part of our constitution. 
When they have perplexed, as much as they are 
able, our ideas of dependency and independency, 
they reason, if I may give their sophisms so good 
a name, as if the independency of each part of 
the legislature, of the king particularly, arose froai 
the dependency of the other parts on that part. 
Now this is both false and absurd. — It is fals^ 
because the constitutional independency of each 
part of the legislature arises from hence, that 
distinct rights, powers, and privileges are assigned 
to it by the constitution^ But then this inde- 
pendency of Ode part can be so little said to arise 
from the dependency of another, that it consists 
|»rpperly and truly in the free, unbiassed, unin- 
fluenced Q,nd independent exercise of these rights 
powers and privileges by each part, in as ample an 
extent as the constitution allows, or, in other 
words, as far as that point, where the constitution 
st%»ps this free exercise, and submits tlie proceed- 
i|)gs of cme part, not to the private influence, but 
te the publidk cotitrol of the other parts. Before 
this point, th^ indiependency of each part is meant 
1^ the <%>ndtitutioR to be absolute. From this 
point ihe o<»i8titiitional dependency of each part 
Qfi'tfaei>ther« cdmme^oes. To talk of natural in. 
d^ptoddnc^ belonging to tl>e kmgly office, to a 
h<mse of ^^eens. or house of commons, the in- 

. stitutions 
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LETTER XIIL 
SIR, 
Much hath been said occasionally, in the CiMime 
of these letters, concerning the beauty and excd^ 
kncy of the British constitntion. I shairmake> 
howe?er» no excuse for returning to the same 
subject^ upon an occasion which introduces it so 
naturally^ and indeed so necessarily. Nothing can 
be more apposite to the professed design of these 
writings; nothing of morereal^ and more present 
use. Let me speak plainly. We hare been all 
of us> those of every side, and of every denosni- 
nation, accustomed too long to value ourselves, 
foolishly or knavishly, on our zeal for this or that 
party, or for this or that government ; and to 
make a merit of straining the constitution different 
ways, in order to serve the different purposes of 
each. It is high time we should all learn, if that 
be still possible, to value ourselves in the first place 
on our zeal for the constitution ; tomake all govern^ 
ments, and much more all parties bow to that^ 
and to suffer that to bow to none. But how shaH this 
constitution be known, unless we make it the 
subject of careful inquiry, and of frequent and 
sober reflection ? Or unknown, how shall it become 
what it ought to be, the object of our admiration^ 
our love and our zeal ? Many of those, who reap 
the greatest advantages from it, pass it by unre- 
garded, with equal folly and ingratitude. Many 

take 



take a transient^ inattentive view of it Many 
again consider it in part only, or behold it in a 
narrow, pedantick light. Instead of this, we should 
view it often. We should pierce through the foriii 
to the soul of it. We should contemplate the 
noble object in all it's parts, and in the whole, and 
render it as familiar to our intellectual sight, as 
the niost common sensible objects are to our 
corporal sight. " Quam ilia ardentes amores 
excitaret sui. si videretur ^ .?" Well may it be allow- 
ed me to apply to so glorious an effort of human 
wisdom, what Tully says after Plato, in the 
Phaedon, if I mistake not, of wisdom herself* 

** All publ ick regiment,' ' says Mn Hooker, " hath 
" arisen from deliberate advice, consultation and 
^^ composition between men." The proposition is 
undoubtedly and universally true. It is as true in 
the kingdom of Morocco, as it is in the kingdom 
of Britain; and the undeniable consequences which 
flow from it are obvious. Wie are not to wonder, 
however, if men do not look up to this original of 
^jovernment, nor trace these consequences from it 
in most countries. In the institution of govern- 
ments, too great powers ^ave been usually given, 
and too great confidence reposed, either at first 
or in process of time. These powers helve sub- 
sisted, have been CQufirmed by more time, atid 
increased by the very nature of power. Which is 
the properest instrument of it's own pi'opagation. 
But the original composition, for want of being 
expn^ssedj or auffictently implied, or frequently 
^Clc. de Finib* 1. 2. 
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recurred to by the forms of the government, hath' 
been forgot, or hath grown so obsolete, that they^ 
whose interest required that no such thing should, 
be believed, have thought themselves at liberty 
boldly to deny it j and not only so, but to suppose 
some other original of government. Strange 
systems of policy and stranger of religion liave 
been devised, to support and sanctify these usur- 
pations. Education hath been set on the ^ame . 
side; and saucy authority hath pre\'ailed against . 
the clearest light of nature, and plainest dic- 
tates of common sense. No man who hath read 
and looked abroad into the world, and made a rea-. 
sonable use of cither, will think this too strange 
to be true ; since there is no demonstrated truth 
(such truths 1 mean as are here spoken of ) which 
may not be rendered at least very problematical, 
by long, uniform, positive contradiction ; nor any. 
demonstrated lie, which may not be rendered pro-, 
bable to many, and certain to some, by a loug, 
imiform, positive afFirmation ; according to ^ just 
observation made by father Paul somewhere or 
other, on occasion of Constantine's supposed 
grant, and other cheats of the court of Rome^ 
But we of this country liave been more happy.. 
Our original contract hath been recurred to oft^n^ 
and as many cavils as have been made, as many 
jests as have been broke about this expression, we. 
might safely defy the assertors of absolute, mo- 
narchy and arbitrary will, if there were any worth 
our regard, to produce any one point of time,$mce 
which We know any thing of pur constitution 
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Ivherein the whole scheme of it would not have 
been one monstrous absurdity^ unless an original 
contract had been supposed. They must have 
been blinded therefore by ignorance, or passion, 
or prejudice, who did not always see, that there is 
such a thing necessarily, and in the very nature 
of our constitution ; and that they might as well 
doubt whether the foundations of an ancient, solid 
building were suited and proportioned to the 
elevation and form of it, as whether our constitution 
was established by composition and contract. 
Sure I am that they must be worise than blind, if 
any such there are, who do not confess at this time^ 
and under the present [Settlement, that our consti- 
tution is in the strictest sense a bargain, a conditi'i^ 
onal contract between the pf ince and the peopIe> 
as it always hath been, aud still is, between the 
representative and collective bodies of the nation. 
That this bargain may not be broken, on the 
part of the prince, with the people, (though the 
ei^ecutive power be trusted to the prince, to 
be exercised according to such rules, and by the 
ministry of such officers, as are prescribed by the 
laws and customs of this kingdom) the legislative 
or supreme power is vested by our constitutipn 
in three estates, whereof the king is one. While 
the members of the other two preserve their pri- 
vate independency, and those estates are con$e« 
quently under no dependency, accept ^at which 
is in the scheme of our constitution, this control 
on the first will always be sufficient ; and a ba4 
kin^, let him be as bold as he may please to b« 
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thought^ most stand in awe of an honest parlia-' 
nent. 

That this bargain may not be broken^ on the 
part of the representatire body, with the collec- 
tive body of the nation, it is not only a principal, 
declared right of the people of Britain, that the 
election of members to sit in parliament shall be 
free, but it hath been a principal part of the care 
and attention of parliaments, for more than three 
hundred years, to watch over this freedom, and 
to secure it, by removing all influence of the crown, 
and all other corrupt influence, from these elec- 
tidiis. This care and this attention have gone 
still farther. They have provided, as far as they 
have been suflered to provide hitherto, by the 
constitutional dependency of one house on the 
other, and of both on the crown, that all such 
influence should be removed from the members 
after they are chosen. Even here the providence 
of our constitution hath not stopped. Lest all 
other {>rovisioiis should be ineffectual, to keep the 
ntembe^rs of the houi^e of commons out of this un- 
constitutional dependency, whieh some men pre- 
sume, with a silly dogmatical air of triuntpb, to 
suppose necessary to support the constitutional 
Independency of tJ»e crown, the wisdom of our 
constitution hath thought fit, that the represeo- 
tatives of the people should not have time to 
forget that they are such; that they are em- 
powered to act for the people, not against them. 
4n a word, our constitution means, that the mem- 
bers of tliis body should be kept, as it were, to 
i8 their 



thetr good behaviour, by the frequent retorns of 
new elections. It does all that a couBtitutioa 
can do, all that can be done by legal provisions, 
to secure the interests of the people, by main- 
taining the integrity of their trustees : and lest 
all this should fail, it gives frequent opportuni* 
ties to the people to secure their interests them- 
selves, by mending their choice of their trustees; 
so that iis a bad king must stand in awe of an 
honest parliament, a corrupt house of commons 
must stand in awe of an honest people. 
. Between these two estates, or branches of the 
legislative power, there stands a third, the bouse 
of peers; which may seem in theory, perhaps, 
too mileh under the influence of the crown, to 
be a proper control upon it, because the sole 
right of creating peers resides in the crown; 
whereas the crown hath no right to inter* 
meddle in the electing commoners. This would be 
the case, and an intolerable one indeed, if the 
crown should exercise this right often, as it hath 
been exercised sometimes with universal and most 
just disapprobation. It is possible too, that this 
may come to be the case in some future ag(^ 
by the method of electing peers to sit in par- 
liament for one part of the same kingdom, by 
the frequent translations of bishops, and by other 
ipeai^i, if the wisdom and virtue of the present 
^ge, and the favourable opportunity of the present 
auspicious and indulgent reign do not prevent it, 
3ut in all other respects, the persons who are once 
ipreated peers, and their posterity, according to 
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ibeidieaie Af t1ieoonstitiitioQ» having a right to 
ritf and debate^ and vote in the house of peer^j, 
which cannot be taken from tbeiti, elc^ by 
ibrfeiture; all influence of the kind I h&ve inen-^ 
tioned seems to be again removed, ^nd their sharA 
in the government depending neither on the 
king nor the people, they constitute a middle 
«rder, and are properly mediators between the. 
^her two, in the eye of our constitution. 

It is by this mixture of monarchical, aristocratical^ 
and democratical power, blended together in one 
^stem, and by these three estates balancing one 
another, that our free constitution of government 
hath been preserved so long inviolate, or hath 
been brought back, after having suffered via* 
lations, to it's original principles, and been ren 
newed, and improved too, by frequent and salu-r 
tary revolutions. It is by this that weak an4 
Ivicked princes have been opposed, restrained^ 
reformed, punished by parliaments; that the 
real, and perhaps the doubtful, exorbitancies of 
parliaments have been reduced by the crown ; 
and that the heat of one house hath been mode- 
rated, or the spirit raised, by the proceedings of 
the other, Parliaments have had a good effect 
on the people, by keeping them quiet ; and the. 
people on parliaments, by keeping them within 
bounds, which they were tempted to transgress. 
A just confidence in the safe, regularJ^ parliamen- 
tary methods of redressing grievances hath often 
made the freest, and n6t the most patient people 
cjn Earthj^ bear the greatest griev^nc^s much 
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longer than people held under stronger restraints, 
and more used to oppression, who had not the 
^ame confidence, nor the same expectation, have 
borne even less. The cries of the people, and the 
terrour of approaching elections, have defeated 
the most dangerous projects for beggaring and 
enslaving the nation ; and the majority without 
doors hath obliged the majority within doors to. 
truckle to the minority. In a word, two things 
may be said with truth of our constitution, which 
I think neither can, nor ever could be said of any 
other. It secures society against the miseries 
which are inseparable from simpleforms of govern- 
ment, and is liable as little as possible to the in- 
conveniences that arise in mixed forms. It cannot 
become uneasy to the prince, or people, unless the 
former be egregiously weak or wicked ; nor be 
destroyed, unless the latter be excessively and 
universally corrupt. — But these general assertions- 
require to be a little better explained. "* 

By simple forms of government, I mean such as 
lodge the whole supreme power, absolutely and 
without control, either in a single person, or in 
the principal persons of the community, or in the 
whole body of the people. Such governments 
are governments of arbitrary will, and therefore 
of all, imaginable absurdities the most absurd. 
They stand in direct opposition 'othe sole mo- 
tive of submission to any govern ixient whatsoever; 
for if men quit the state, and renounce the rights 
of nature, (one of which is, to be sure, that of 
being governed by their own wfill) they do this, 
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that they may not remain exposed to the arbi* 
trary will of other men, the weakest to that of the 
strongest, the few to that of the many. Now, in 
submitting to any simple form of government what* 
ever^ they establish what they mean to avoid, and 
fpr fear of being ei^posed to arbitrary will some- 
times, they phoose to be governed by it always. 
These governments do not only degenerate into 
tyranny, they are tyranny in their very insti- 
tution; and they who submit to them are slaves, npt 
subjects, however the supreme power may be e:^- 
^rcised;for tyranny and slavery do not so pro- 
perly consist in the stripes that are given and 
received, as in the power of giving tfieffi at plea- 
sure, and the necessity of repeiying them w{iei)« 
pver and fqr whatever they are inflicted. Absolute 
democracy may appear tp ^ome, iq abstractcfi 
speculation, a less deviation from nature thap 
monarchy, and more agreeable to reason, becau^ 
here it is the will of the whole cofnmunity, that 
povft-ns the whole community, and becau sereason 
does certainly instruct every man, even from a con- 
sciousness of his own frailty, the impQtentia animi 
of the Latin writers, to trust as litt]e po^r^r 
as possible to any other man. But ^till jt 
must be confessed, that, if it be unsafe for a peq- 
pie to trust too much power to a prince, it i$ uq- 
s^e for them likewise to keep too mnph power to 
themselves. Absolute monarchy is tyranny; but 
absolute 4emocracy is tyranny and anarchy both. 
|f aristocracy be placed betvf een these two ex- 
tremes, it is placed ofi a i|lippery pdge, and must 
fall into one or the other, according to the natural 
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courw of baman affiiin $ if the few who govern are 
united^ into tyranny^ perhaps, more severe than 
any other ; if they are disunited, into factions and 
disorders as great as those of the most tumultuous 
democracy. 

From such observations, and many of the same 
kind and tendency, it hath been concluded very 
reason^ly, that the best form of government must 
be one compounded of these three, and in which 
they are all so tempered, that each may produce 
the good effects, and be restrained by the counter* 
workings of the other two, from producing the bad 
effects that are natural to it. Thus much is en- 
dent« But then how to fix that just proportional^ 
each, how to hit that happy temperament of them 
all in one system, is a difficulty that hath peiv 
plexed the wisest politicians, and the mo9t famous 
legislators. Let me quote one of the greatest 
writers of antiquity. Tacitus acknowIedgesy>ia 
the fourth book of his amials, what is here ad- 
vanced ; but he thinks such a constitntbn of go- 
vernment Father a subject of fine speculation than 
of practfee. He thinks it much more likely, that 
such a system should continue to be admired and 
praised in idea, than established in fiu;t; and if it 
happens ever to be established, he does not imar 
gine it can be supported long *. Not only the 
real difficulties which his sagacity presented to his 
mind, but his reflections on the constitution and 

* Caoclaf aatioocf k arbes populvi, aol primorei, ant 
fiogttli regiiBt. Dflecte ex hit & ooof^oto reipoblics forma, 
jaodari bci^ttM qvain creuire ; rel, $1 vrkait, hand iliatorna 
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late of the Roman commonwealth, might lead 
Tacitus into this despondency. But what the 
refinements of Roman policy could not do, hath 
been done in this island, upon foundations kid by 
the rough simplicity of our northern ancestors. 

It would be a curious and entertainmg amuse- 
ment, to reduce the constitutions of the Roman 
government, and of those which were formed on 
the nJ s of that empire, particularly of our own, 
to t».' •: hrst principles; to observe in which they 
agree, and in which they differ, and the uniform 
or various tendencies of each ; to mark the4atent, 
as well as apparent causes of their rise and fall ; 
Ikpw well or how ill they were contrived for tri- 
iimphs abroad, or peace at home ; for vain gran- 
deur, or real prosperity ; for resisting corruptionj 
or being ruined by it Such an analysis and in« 
quiry would be, I imagine, not only amusing but 
iiisefoK At least, it would be more so than any 
rhapsody of general reflections, huddled together 
with little order or design ; for these leave no sys- 
tematical impressions on the mind ; nothitig bqt 
a confusion of ideas, often bright and glittering, 
-seldom instructive. But a work of this kind would 
be too voluminous and too aspiring for these little 
essays, and the humble author of them. He will 
therefore keep to his p*Dint, and content himself 
to make some of those observations alone, which 
seem proper to illustrate and prove what he hath 
advanced, that the British constitution is a plain 
und sufficient rule ©f judgment and conduct to 
lis in every thing that regafds our liberty ; for 
preserving of which, as well as for securing it*^ 

own 



own duration, it is betti^ fitted tbaa anjr 
other. 

There was so great a mixture of mooardiical 
power in the Roman commonwealth, ^at Livjr 
dates the original of liberty from the fxpulsion cf 
theTarquins, rather becanse the consular dignity 
was made annual, than because the regal power 
had suffered any diminution ivtfaatcbange** The 
dictatorial power, the most absolute that can be 
imagined, was introduce in eight, or at farthest 
in eleven years aftenmrd^ and may therefore be 
reckoned coeval i^h the commonwealth > and 
vhateva* diminution either this or the consular 
power might suffer, the axes and the rods were 
terrible to the last, especially when they were carw 
ried before a dictator, for whom the tribunes of the ' 
people were not a match, as they were for the 
consuls. But though there were three sorts of 
power exercised, there were but two orders or 
estates establiriied in this commonwealth, the 
patricians and the plebeians; and the supreme 
power was divided accordingly between the senate 
and the colleotive, not a reprenentative, body of 
the peofrfe. These two orders op estates ha«l fre- 
quent contests, and well they might, since they 
had very opposite intjerests. j^grarian laws, 
for instance, began to be promulgated within^ 
three and twenty years, and continued to the end 
of the coitomonwealth to prouace the same dis- 

* Libertatii originem hde magis, quia aiintiuin imperium 
lionsularc factum est^ qiiam qqod dimiimtum quicquatn sU itx 
rc'l^ii potciitate, numereii. Omnia jura^ otnni^ insignia primi 
fcnifulet tenucret Lib. 2, cap. 1 < 
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orders *• How inconsistent, indeed, was that plan 
of government, which required so much hard ser- 
ivice of the people ; and which, leaving them so 
much power in the distribution of power, left 
.them so little property in the distrihutiQn of 
property ? Such an inequality of property, and 
of the means of acquiring it, cannot subsist in an 
jequal commonwealth; and I much apprehend, 
Jtbat any near approaches to a monopoly of pro- 
4>erty, would not be long endured even in a mo- 
narchy, — But I return to my first observation. 
. Though the Romans made frequent experience 
of the cruel mischiefs, and even extreme danger 
to liberty, which attended almpst every variance 
of the two estates, yet did they never fall upon 
any safe or effectual method of preventing these 
disputes, or of reconciling them without violence. 
/The old expedients alone subsisted; and surely 
they were not only violent, but ex^traeonstitutional. 
When the senate was inflexible, the people 
had immediate recourse to sedition. When the 
pepple vyas refractory, the senate had recourse to 
ii dictator.. The latter had an approbation, which 
could, not be given to the former, and .was a legal 
institution; notwithstanding which I make np 
scruple of saying that it was at least as inconsistent, 
with a free constitution pf governnaept as the for- 
mex. Sedition was temporary anarchy, A diq* 
tat or was a tyrant for six months, unless lie thought 

* Turn primum lex agr^ria promulgat^i est ; nunqvam 
deincje usque ad banc memoriam sine inaximisrootibus reruns 
agitata. Li v. J. 2, c. 41. 
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fit to abdicate sooner. The constitution was sus- 
pended, and endangered by both. It might have 
been destroyed by the excesses of one. It was die- 
istroyed by the bare duration of the other. If the- 
Romans had annually elected out of their tribes a 
certain number of men to represent the people, in- 
stead of depending on their tribunes; (a sort of 
bullying magistracy, and often a very corrupt one)' 
and if this representative body had been one estate 
and had acted as such, the consuls might very well 
have supplied the place of a third estate, and have 
been safely trusted, even more independently of the 
senate than they were, with the executive power. 
But the want of a third estate in the Roman sys- 
tem of government, and of a representative body^ 
to act for the collective body, maintained one per- 
petual ferment, which often increased mto a dtorm^ 
but never subsided into a calm, The state ofRome, _ 
and of the greatest men in that commonwealth^ 
would have deserved pity rather than env}% even 
in the best times, if their defective constitution 
had not made such a state of trouble and tumult 
the price they paid for the maintenance of their 
liberty*. But this was not the whole pric^. *While 
Rome advanced triumphantly in conquering the 
world, as her orators, poets, and histo];ians, have 
expressed themselves ^ that is a few nations round 
the Mediterranean sea, and littkmore; herciti* 

* CoQcionesmagistratuumpsene pernoctantium m rostrii.** 
Accusationes potentium reoruni> & assignatae etiam domibua 
Hiimicitiae.**— >Procerum factiones^ jcassidua senates adver- 
&um plebem certamina. 

Dial, dc Orat. Quiactil. Tacito iascrip. 
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zeas turned against one another ttio^se weaponi^ 
inrbidi were put into their hands against the ene-^ 
mies of Rome. Mutual proscriptions and bloody 
massacres followed : each party triumphed in it's 
turn ; they ipere more animated and better discipli* 
nedby tbeir contests ; both grew stronger ; the com- 
moswealth alone grew weaker; and Pompey and 
Cssar finished the last tragical scene, which Mar 
rius and Sylla began. In fine, the Roman com- 
monwealth would have been dissolved much sooner 
than it was^ by the defects I have mentioned, 
which many circumstances concurred to aggra- 
vate, if such a spirit of wisdom, as well as courage, 
and such an enthusiasm for the grandeur, the 
majesty, and the dnration of their empire had not 
possei^sed this peQple, as never possessed any ether* 
When thb spirit decayed, when this enthusiasm 
cooled, the constitution could not help, nay, 
worked against itself. That dictatorial power,, 
QO which the senate had always depaided for pre- 
ii^rvingit, completed the ruin of it, in the hands 
of Caesar ; and tbftt trtbunitial power, to which 
the pQ»ple bad always trusted the defence of their 
liberty, confirmed liieir siaveiy in the .hands of 
Auguftos. ^ 

.1 am, SIR, &c« 



LETTER Xiy. 
SIR, 

The defects, which I have presumed to censure 
in the Roman constitution of government, were 
avoided in some of those that were established on 
the breaking of that empire by the northern na- 
tions and the Goths; fori suspect that the Goth« 
were not properly and strictly a northern nation, 
any more than the Huns and the Alans, though 
they have been often confounded, and I believe 
by myfelf.— Let us cast our eyes on Spain and 
France. 

We cannot arrive, as far as my scanty know- 
ledge informs me, at any particular and authentick 
account of the scheme of that government, which 
the western Goth3 established, when, driven out 
of Gaul by the Franks, they drove the Vandals 
and the Alans out of Spain ; nor distinguish very 
accurately between such institutions as were parts 
of the original Gothic plan, and such as were in- 
troduced into the several kingdoms that formed 
themselves on the reconquest of the country by 
the %>aniards from the Arabs and Moofs. The 
original of the cortes particularly is quite in the 
daric, as we are assured by a very industrious in- 
quirer and judicious writer* . Thus much, how. 
ever, we may assert, that the Gothic kings were 
at first elective, and always limited, even after 
they became hereditary; and that the cortes, 
wfaenever it was established, was an assembly, 
* Dr. 0«!ddw in li^MiMell. Tracts. 
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that maybe more truly compared to a British par- 
liament^ than the assembly of the states of France 
<k>u]d ever pretend to be. Churchmen had wrig- 
gled themselves into a share of temporal power 
among the Goihs^they didin everycountry where 
they were admitted to preach the Gospel, though 
without any authority from the Gospel; so that the 
cortes consisted of prelates, as well as dukes, mas- 
ters of orders, earls, and ricoshomes, who composed 
the whole body of the nobility ; and of the procurators 
of the commons ; that is, of the citizens and bur^- 
gesses, chosen by the cities and boroughs to repre- 
sent and act for the whole body of the commons. 
To preserve the independency of this assembly, 
these procurators were to be paid by the corpo- 
rations for which they served; the king was to 
give no office or salary to any of them; nay, a 
'^ resumption of rewards, granted to members of 
the cortes*," was once at least debated, if not 
enacted. In short, he was not to name their presi- 
dent, nor even to send letters unopened to any of 
them. No money could be raised on the subjects 
^without the consent of this assembly; and it was 
a standing maxim, or order^ that redress of grie- 
vances should precede the grants of supplies. 
Such a frame of government as this seems built 
for duration; and, in fact, if it had not been un- 
dermined, it could not have been demolished^ 
The manner in which it was both undermined, and 
demolished totally at last, deserves the attention 
of every man in Britain. It was uadermined b/ 

* Dr. Geddssio his Miscell. TracU. 
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theiBioeitceoftliecoQrt^tooiDttcli coimiired at 
and loo long tolerated, w the members of the 
Cortes. Prostitute wretches were found in those 
daySf I doubt not, as well as in ours, to main- 
tain that the necessary independency of the prince 
could not be supported, without allowing a cor* 
mpt dependency of the cortes on him ; and they 
liadm those days such success in Castile, as we 
ought to hope they will never obtaiil in Britain. 
When corrupt majorities were thus secured, pre* 
tensions were not wanting, nor will they ever be 
so, for making coticessions to^he crown, repugnant 
to the spirit of the codstitutioo, and e?en incon^ 
sistent with the forms of it. Such pretences, how- 
ever plausible, would not have been admitted by 
men zealous to preserve their liberty} because 
any real danger, remote as well as immediate, to 
a free constitution, would in. their balance ou(». 
Weigh all considerations of real expediencyi and 
much more all the frivolous pretences of that kindi 
But the members of the cortes were no longer 
such men, when Castile lost her liberties under 
Charles the fifth *. The custom of bribing the r(« 
piesentativesof the commons^ by gifts and promi- 
ses, mad so securing a nwjority to the court, had 
long prevailed, as we have just now said; and 
after that, it is not to be wondered at if exci^es^ 
giTon forei^t years only, became perpetua}; if 
immef was granted b^re grievances were re« 
dsffsedi and if the precedent Mi in the time iff 
Henry. t^e jecoud was foUpwfliin ^ succnsdipg 
feigns. TChefiprtfp gate this prince a suppjj^ IJitf' 

• Or. 0«44«i iahif MMdI. Tfneti. 
Vftt<Jtf. Q ftaking 
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making war on the Moors; but the sum being 
represented by the court to be insufficient for the 
service, it wascarried, that, in case of a deficiency, 
the king might raise, without calling a corses; the 
money necessary to make good that ddiciency*; 
This voteof credit, gave an incurable fetal wound 
to that constitution. I call it a vote of credit, though 
fhe powers it gave seem to be less than those 
w*hich are given by some modern votes of credit ; 
for surely there is a difference, and not a small one* 
between a power to raise money directly on the 
people, for a serviceknown, and already approved, 
and provided for in part, by their representatives, 
and a power to borrow money, on the national 
credit, for services unknown, and to lay the nation 
under an obligation of paying for that which it is 
possible their representatives may disapprove. 

This precedent having been made iuiavour of 
one king, and in one particular conjuncture, it 
became a prevailing argument in favour of every 
other king, and in every other conjuncture : for 
though it may be, nay must be, in the vast variety 
of chariacters, and of conjunctures, prudent and 
just to grant in favour of some princes, and upon 
some occasions, what it would be neither prudent 
nor just to grant in favour of other princes, and Open 
other occasions, yet such is the merit of every prince 
who fills a throne, or rather such is 'the servile 
adiilation pafd to power, in wliat hands soever 
it be lodged, that general and almosft unif'ersal 
experience shows this rule, which noteanof 'sense 
wottUh break iti the tnanageihent of ins priviit^ 
* «r.* G«d<rt id his* Mheetl. TMcft. 
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interests, absolutely reversed in the management 
of the most important national interests. The 
inference to be drawn from hence is plainly this, 
that the inconveniency or danger of refusing to 
every prince, and in every conjuncture, such 
things as are inconsi«tent with. the constitution 
of a free government, must be always less than 
the inconveniency pr danger ofgratnting them to 
any prince, and in any conjuncture. 

Let me add this farther observatioin which pre- 
sents itself so natiirally afler the former. Though it 
be proper in all lijnited monarchies^ to watch 
and guard against ^U concessions, or usurpations 
that may destroy the balance of power, on which 
thepreserv9.tion of liberty depends j yet is it certain, 
that cpncession^ to the crown from the other con- 
stituent parts of the legislature are aln\bst alone 
to be feared. There is no danger that the crown 
should make them to the others; and on this 
head the people may very safely trust to those 
who wear it, and those who serve it. The mo- 
bility will not make them to the commons, with- 
out great struggles, which give time for inter- 
positions, nor the commons to the nobility. But 
both may be easily induced to make them to the 
crown. The reasons of this difference are obvious 
enough ; for, first, a king is really nothing more 
thaa a supreme magistrate, instituted for the ser- 
vice of the community, which requires that the 
executive power should be vested in a single per- 
son. He hath, incleed, a crown on his head, a 
sceptre in his hJiud, and velvet robes on his back, 

Q 2 and 
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and be sits elevated in a throne, while others stand 
on the groiUKl about him; and all this to denote 
that lie is a king, and to draw the attention and 
reverence of the vulgar. Jufst so anotlicr man 
wears a mitre on h\n head, a crosier in his hancl, 
and lawn slceveH, and sits in a purple elbow chair, 
to denote that . he is a bishop, and to extite the 
*d€TotTon oif the multitude, who receive his bene- 
. diction very thankfully on then* knees. Bnt still 
the king, as well as the bishop, holds mi office, 
and owes a service. ** Officium est imperarcf 
non regnum.*' The king, when he commands, 
discharges a trust, and performs a duty, as well 
as the subject, when he obeys. Notwith- 
\stariding whjch, kings are apt to see themselves 
in another light, and experience shows us, that 
even they, who made them what they are, are af)t 
to take them for what they are not. From hence 
it happened in Spain, and may happen possibly 
in other countries, that the kings, instead of being 
satiiified with, and thankful for the dignity, honour, 
power and wealth, which they possessed in so 
4^minent a degree above all other magistrates and 
members of the commonwealth, repined at their 
being possessed of iio more. What they had was 
given them by the constitution 'J and what they 
had not was reserved by the same authority to 
the nobility and to the commons. *But they pro- 
ceeded, and their sycophants reasoned, as'iftliesole 
power of the gevemment, and the whole wealth of 
the nation, belonged of right to them, andthelimi- 
tatioris of llae monarchy wierie so many usurpations 
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OH the lUiDoarch. — In the second place, beside 
this constant desire of encroaching, there is ano- 
ther reason why concessions to the crown are 
more to be guarded against than others, in limited - 
monarchies. The regal power resides in one 
person. The other shares of the supreme power 
are assigned to bodies of men. From hence it fol- 
lows, that the interest ofthe king, and the iatv^reh| 
of the crown, cannot well be divided in the mind 
of a prince ; whereas the interest of each individual 
may be distinguished from the interest of the 
nobility or of the commons, and still more from 
that ofthe nation, in the minds of those who com- 
pose a house of peers, or who are representa- 
tives of the people. A king cannot be tempted 
to give up the interest of the crown, because he 
cannot give up thispublick interest, without giving 
up his private interest; whereas the members of 
guch assemblies may promote their private interest^ 
by sacrificing to it that of the publick. Several 
other reasons might be insisted upon, to establish 
the truth of the observation we have made> and 
to show how imfairly they argue, who all along 
-suppose, that the independency ofthe crowA may 
^s easily be lost, and^tiie balance of power be des- 
troyed on that side, by concessions from tlie prince, 
and i|surpations on him, as the independency of 
the lords or commons may be lost, and the balance 
of power be destroyed on that side, by concessions 
to the prince, and by his usurpations, Suqh rea$on$, 
for lostapce, migbt be drawn from the difference 
of thf(t iiifluenoQ which the crown liath on the 
9tber ^iitatesj smd whioh the other estates ha^e ou 

«3 the 
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the crown ; as well as from the difference of the 
pretences, which may be urged on behalf of the 
crown, or of the nobility, or commons, to obtain 
such concessions ;*for supposing them all coequal, 
' as parts of the legislature,yet if it be considered, that 
the executive power is solely lYi the crown ; that the 
disposition of publick money, as well as publickem- 
j)loyAients, is a part of this power ; that this power 
is in continual exercise, and may immediately affect, 
tnore of less, atonetime^rat another, every parti- 
cular man, peer as well as commoner; wiiereas 
the other powers are exercised occasionally, are 
continued or suspended in great measure, at th^ 
will of the prince, and are employed chiefly in mat* 
ters of general, not particular concern ; in fine, 
if it be considered farther, that the powers exer^ 
cised by assemblies of peers and commoners, whe- 
ther these asb'erablies be regarded as parts of the 
legiKlature, as the great councils of the nation, dp 
as the judges and prosecutors of enormous offen- 
•ders, are few and simple, directed to notorious 
•purposes, conducted by rules always known, al- 
ways the same, and always s.ufficient to these pur- 
poses: whereas the branches of executive power 
are numerous and complicated, the rules various, 
alid the purposes often unknown, often contingent 5 
so that it may become diflicult to judge either of 
the utility of the purposes, or of the sufficiency 
of the powers: -if ^11 these thin^ be considered* 
I say, we shall not he at a loss to determine 
6n which side the danger to liberty, in a limit- 
ed monarchy, lies^ and whether concessions to 
ttie crown, irf prejudice of the constitution, are 

not 
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not m6re likely to be made^ than concessions 
from it. 

• Happy had it been for the people of Castile 
if they had seen this danger in time, and had reme- 
died^ while the remedies were in their power, thos^ 
defects in their constitution, wliateVer they w*ere, 
which gave their kings by degrees such an influ- 
ence over the cortes, as overturned at .last the 
wliole constitution, and gained to the German 
race, that began to reign in Charles the fifths (for 
his father Philip is scarce to be reckoned) such 
an absolute power as the Gothic kings had never 
been able to obtain . Though Charh^s the fifth was 
a very able prince, yet the honour, for such it wJU 
be esteemed by some m^n, or more truly theinfamy 
of enslaving Castile, must not be ascribed to his 
superiour capacity, nor to that of his ministers* 
Had he been the merest tool, a tinng of straw, 
but something less tlian a scarecrow, and 'unable 
to protect the property of his. subjects^ he might 
still have taken their liberties from tltem in that 
conjunccure, as he did most effedtnally. Corrup- 
tion was established ; a majority of the cortes was 
bribed ; the nobility was detached firom the com<^ 
mon interest by titles, places, peosious,and grants^ 
and the clergy in general, for exceptions there 
were, took no farther share in it than their par* 
ticular piques, or some indirect and fleeting con- 
siderations inspired them. to take. The nation 
saw itself betrayed, and the commons protested, 
loudly against the proceedings of their represen- 
tatives. But this was the vejy point for whi^h the 
enemies of th^ Castilian constitution waited s and 

Q 4 as 
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as Mon as » pra^nce.for employing forca wa« 
given them, they muiQed themselves up in tha^ 
threadbare cloak o( Be^ for the government^ and 
stabbed their pountry to tjiebe^rt. \n ordinance of 
theportes had been made about a hundred years 
before^ gainst iporeasing the staTi4ing forces of 
the kingdom to more than four thousand soldiers 
in ga^isons* and fifteen buncjred gineU. This 
ordinance had not been very well observed. The 
long wars with thel^Ioors made armies often 
necessary, when there w^s no actual war. Tl^e 
danger of being invaded by the MoorSi for every 
Moorish king was deemed a pretender to the 
throne, might serve to m^ke them so represented | 
and wl^n this reason failed intirely, as it did by 
the conquest of Granada, the last possession of 
these people in Spain, prepuces for keeping 
armies on foot were still to be found. There were 
still Moorish factions ; the n^>v Christipj^s were 
Moors in their hearts ; among the old Chris- 
tians there were several who favoured them^ 
the people were not to be trusted with their own 
preservfition. Chievpes, the rapacious iqinister of 
Charles the fifth, and his journeymen, for so were 
those Spi^niftrds called, according to Dr. Geddes, 
who did not care bow much th^r country waa 
plundered by foreigners^ provided they shared the 
spoils^ Chievres, I say, ^nd his journeymen, a real 
faction, and perhaps not a great one, were the 
fast' friends of the gpvernnnei^t. The rest of the 
nation were open or secret enemies. Accord-? 
ing to this excellent logick, the former were ta 
\>e protected iq blu^dering^ for they were guilty 

of 



of tliat toa, as wdl as ia plundering ; and ^he latter 
were to be oppressed for comi^aining. , Tfie nation 
was sacrificed to a £EMStion» and an excellent con* 
stitntiondertroyed, in &?our of a profligate go vemv 
ment. This destruction howe^^er would not bave 
been so easily ac^complisbed^ nor would Castilians 
filQtm ba^e enslaved Castile to a foreign rac^ 
after asserting their liberty so often and so boldly' 
against prinoes of their own pountfy^ if two other 
circumstances liad not concurred, Ferdinand 
had conquered Navarre, and a regular, disciplined 
army defended that conquest ag^nst the French. 
This army, which was at band, marched into Cas- 
'tile, defeated the commons, and extinguished 
libefty in a count r}'^ where it hud been'loiig de^ 
clining. The nobility was detached ftt>m tlie com* 
mens by grants of land, among other c^nside^ 
rations^ as I said above ; and the commons renewed 
their contest on this head, perhaps unjustly, to be 
^ure very unseasonably. The oommons^ however, 
werejustifledfor t^^king arms, in the opinion of 
the nobility, and even in that of Adrian, who 
governed during the absence of Charles, whose 
preceptor he had been i for this honest man, too 
honest to be long endured on the papal throne, 
whert be was afterward placed, affirmed that all 
the troubles of Castile were caused by the king, 
and by his covetous and tjrrannical ministers. 
The conduct of the commons, upon this great oc- 
pa^on. Was in many instances rash and violent, 
as well as ill advised aiad we^ But they were 
Imniiltuous assen^blies drivai) into d^espairi and 

th» 
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and the hobH?ty, who might have had great sway 
£imon§^t!i€m, and might have helped to regulkte 
their fire, aiid to keep them sobei% helped on the 
contrary to make them mad, either by neglecting 
them, at by taking ^lart against *hem, till ii was 
too late; and then complained of t4ieir being maif, 
with as ill a grace as the principal rt€fn*of Rt>me, 
who helped to cOrrnpt that- people, (^femplain^ 
of their corruption, and Assigned it ds* a 'reason . 
for depriving them of their'-liberty.' 

There cannot be a greater solecism in politicks 
than that of a nobility, *iinder monarchical govern- 
ment, who sufler the liberty of the commons- to 
be taken aw^y. In aristocracies,' the nobility gel 
whatever the commons lose; bnt in monarchies, 
the crown aIon6 is the' gainer, and the certain 
conseqVie'nce 6f' their helping to enftave the coin- 
inons ]fnnst be tlrat of being ehflaved themselves 
at last. How, indeed, fliould it be otherwise* 
since th^ liberty of the commons cannot be tak^n 
away^ TinlesS the constitution be first broken; and 
since neither the peers, nor any one else,* caii 
hold their privileges 6r their properties, by a better 
tenure than that of arbitrary will, when the con* 
stitution is otice broken ? Wa^ it possWtle to c}tmbi 
of this irutly we might find the proofof if, without 
going out of the' cbiintry where we*" di^ ; I mean 
Spain. Among all* the surpnsifa'g^ phaehoniena 
which have appeared in the 'Wbrld'oT late years, 
there are none that have st'rtick mankind i^ith meilre 
astdnisliment, than those' itistances of- persons 
raised to Uie highest posts of power, authority, a»d 

command, 
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<!bmiliand, nay to 'empire, who had not, either 
from their obs<Jtire birth, or their lov^ talents, or 
their still lowen habits, the least occasion feven to 
dream of5 such elevation. Among other countries^ ' 
Spain hath had her shkre of them; and- the gran- 
dees, as'ttey are pompoasly styled, the successors 
of those men, who thought to rise on the rutn of 
the commons of Castile;- theyi who have the v«iii 
honour of cocking their hats in the "presence <tf 
their prince, have been seen to stand ait'awftildii^ 
tance, or approach with respectful cringe. In the 
presence of a parasite and buffoon. « • 

I know ftiU well, that in such governments its 
we speak of here it is both the duty and ititerest 
of the nobility, to oppose' the excesses of thecftm- 
mons; but I know too that they have anothet 
duty, iWhichthey are not to leave undone; ano^ 
therp<>i}it of interest, which they are not to neg-^ 
le«t:' and therefore I have spok6n of this second 
estate'in our government as of a middle order, that 
are properly mediators betvi'een the other two, in 
the eye of our constitution. While the peers 
maintaia this character, they will be able to dis- 
charge this duty ; but they would cease to be sot 
if it was possible they should ever become the toofe 
of Action, or the vassals of a minister. In medi- 
ations of this kind, different from those that are 
more commonly called such, mediators mingle in 
the contest, are parties concerned, and can by 
that alone expect to mediate with effect, whether 
they be considered as bodies of men, or individuals. 
♦ When the commons are assisted by the peers in 
.<''-• ' their 
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their reason^le eildeavoars to promote or restore 
Jrugaiity, to secure liberty, and to correct all 
«orts of maleadmifiistration; the.peers. ^ill h^ve^ 
both coi^ctit^ly and separately, acF^it with the 
people as well as with the repreKieiitatiYes of 
the people; by whieh they noay contribute to 
chook the latter* whenever- a bouse of com* 
jl^ps shall grow unreasonable, factious, or sedt- 
\tioii$. Bttt if tte peers of the realm neglect, or 
appose the commons in their ^st attempts, and 
fqrfeit by consequence the character of impar-> 
tiality, ami even the air of indopendency, the 
.peers will then add little strength to the ero^n, 
.wlienever the evil day coraes, and have as little 
power to prevent it from coming. There was. a 
4ime, our fathers saw it, when a hou^e of couk 
jnpns destroyed, instead oi' supporting, tJne^ >eon- 
Mitution, and introduced tyranny, under ^^t^sK^e 
of excluding slavery. I think it might be slK>wn» 
from the anecdotes of that age, that this could not 
<have happened, if the court I)ad not been $o long 
and so partially abetted by the greatest part of 
the nobility and clergy, both in the house, of lonk 
^nd out of it, A universal and timely coiicuc- 
;i:ence with the spirit of the commons, which was 
^ous in the true sense of the word at firsts would 
hava had, J presume, the full effect that every 
iionest man proposed in a paiiiam^ntary refohfua- 
tion of the state ; and thqse futal opportuaities, 
that were afterward given to the repubiicaD, 
preibyterian, and independent factions, wouM 
have been avoided. Qiit they who QDtild iiave 

trimmed^ 



tfimmrtl, (f6r there' is a wise and honest, as well 
as a silly and corrupt trimming) or.ha\^ mediated 
with success, lost the power of doing either; ^ome 
by abetting the crown so long, for fear of the corti* 
tnons, artdothers by concurring with the commons 
so for, for fear of the crown, that the people in 
general had no confidence in the former, and that 
the hitter were afraid to trust their priace after M. 
they had done against him. If any men had 
tnisted to the plausible professions of the court 
at that time, and the court had subdued the 
opposite party, we may judge, without any 
breach of charity, that these men would hate 
found themselves deceived. Just so, if any men 
who meant the reformation, not the 'destruction 
of the state, believed in the canting reformer! 
of that age, -such men were no doubt egre- 
giously deceived. But I confess myself of opi- 
nion, and surely uixjn no improbable grounds, 
that there were few, or no such men. The. good 
intentions of the court were distrusted even .by 
those who took arms for the king ; and the ill in- 
tentions of many of the leaders on the other side 
were suspected, no doubt, by many who took 
arms for the parliament. But two of the three 
estates being ripe for the rashest enterprises, and 
the third being in no condition to mediate, the 
extremes clashed, without any power sufficient to 
interpose; and when the sword was drawn, the 
sword could alone decide. I conclude tJierefore, 
from these two examples, that as there cannot be 
a, greater errour in politicks than that of anobility, 

who 
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who assist a prince to take away the liberties aiid 
privileges of the corniuoiis, which was the case in 
Castile, so the surest way of preventing that ter- 
rible dilemma, wherein m-en are obliged to choose 
either submission to tyrannical government, or 
concurrence with an enraged and no longer 
governable people, which hath been the case in 
Casttle a%d Britain both, is for the nobility, and 
the principal men among the commons, to en- 
gage so early in the cause of liberty, that the for- 
mer may be always in condition to mediate with 
effect, and the latter have always power to allay 
the intemperate heat of their own body, 

I am, SIR, &c., 



LETTER XV. 
SIR, 

But to resume the comparison of other constitu- 
tions^ of government with our own, I say, that if 
the Gothic constitution in Spain, either by ori- 
ginal defects, or by deviating from, and not being 
reduced again in time ,to it's first principles, was 
, destroyed through the corruption of parliaments, 
and by the force of an army, one of which be- 
trayed, and the other conquered the commons of - 
Ca^tile^ the commons of France seem either not 
to. have had, or to have lost, in the dark beginnings 
.of that monarchy, all share in the supreme;^ legisla- 
tive 
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tiv^ powei*. The great, original defect of having but 
two: estates 4p share the supreme power is an ob- 
jection common to the Kooian, and to the French 
Constitutions, wUb this differetice; of the three 
simple forms of government, the monarchical, the 
aristocnatical, and the democratical, Rome wanted 
the:first, and France hath always wanted the last. 
Home bad a nobility and a commonalty, but no 
magistracy fitted by it's institution to answer the 
purposes of that supreme magistrate, whoisodled 
king even in limited monarchies. France hatb 
always had a king and a nobility, and hath felt in 
their turns all the evils of monarchical and aristo- 
cratical tyranny. But the people have not had, 
I presume, fjince the government of the Franks was 
fully established on t^his side of the Rhine, and the 
farm of their monarchy settled, any share in the 
supreme power, either collectively or represen- 
tatively, how much soever a contrary notion may 
hare, been countenanced by some writers, and 
have been generally entertained, at least in other 
countries. 

There is no nation in the. world, says Mezerai, 
more illustrious, nor any whose original ijs more 
obscujretban that of the French. They who wonld 
dispute;the.fitst, could hardly dispute the last; and 
it is no |>u«it|.^s of mine to controvert either. As 
4ark as their original is^ we may discover enough 
to establish what hath been said, and to carry on 
the (Comparison we are making. 

The Franks were a nation of Gei;many^ seated 
at one time between the Elbe^ Rhine^nd N^kar^ ^nd 
k:r::4 at 
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1^ anotliCTi that is, in the reign of Tbeododutf tfi<f 
youngfefi extending themselves on tke Geirmaa 
side of the Rhine, from Cologne down to Nimig- 
hen, and still lower. What is known tkerdbre of 
the gorernment of the anciMt Germansi efflier 
fromTacttus, or fltiy other good authority, may be 
properly applied to their government, while (b^ 
continued in Germany, and even after they settltni 
in Gauli till such times as we find, by relations 
moremodern, that a^diiTerent form of government 
prevailed among them« Now it seems tome ex-> 
tremely plain, that a different form of government 
did prevail among them even from the time of 
Clovis, the conqueror of Gaul. Thus, for instance, 
that passage in Tacitus, where he says, ** that the 
'' ancient Germans took their kings on account of 
** nobility, and their generals on account of vafoiirj 
^ that the power of their kings was not absolute 
'^ and onlihiited ; and that their generals commMid^ 
^ edby the authority which -their example, rather 
" than their power gave them ♦ \* jiYizX passagv", 1 
say, is properly enough applied to the Franks be^ 
fore, and perhaps during the conquest of Graul; 
but very improperly afterivard, when Ckivis# 
both king and general of that people, had founded 
the mona^^chy which he transmitted to bis pos^ 
terityf . "that the nation of the Franks was divide^ 
into several tribes, or clans, and that these irere gv* 

* Regef ex nobilitatf^ dacss es virtnte samvnt; aec regibus 
iafioita, asc libera potestas ; & daces exempb petite ^usiir. 
imperio prKfimt. De Mor« Gena* 

t^oalatav. MeouHisl. 
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verned by several little princes> cannot be doubt- 
ed.— ^' Habebat quot pagos, tot psene duces. '^ 
That a general was chosen to command the whole 
with sovereign authority, but according to certain 
rules made by common consent, whenever any 
great enterprise was undertaken^ and thatCiovis 
himself, thou.^h he succeeded his. fat her Childeric 
in commanding over a part of the Franks, was 
chosen in this manner, and for this purpose, is cer- 
tain. In his first expedition, he led an army of 
freebooters, and was obliged by compact to di- 
vide the spoil by lots among them* The story 
which so many authors have told, after Gregory of 
'Tours, of a private soldier, who refused to leave to 
hfs disposition a vessel of gold, that had been 
taken out gf a church at Rheims, and broke it be- 
fore his face, is a proof that he was nothing more at 
first than I have represented him, the bead of a 
troop of adventurers who chose him to lead them^ 
but made their conditions with him. The Franks 
therefore might be at this time, in some sense, 
" all free, perfectly equal, and independent*;'* 
but will it follow from hence that they continned 
to be so, in any sense, after Clovis had founded 
their monarchy; had destroyed all their little kings 
united in one body, and under his own domination^ 
all their little states, and changed the form oi their 
government, by appointing dukes, earls, vicars^ 
and other magistrates, to govern under him,ac« 
cording to the model of government in, the latter 
Koman empire ? Certainly not. However thi% 
^Boultunv. Mexn. HiiU 
Vol, lIL 11 change 
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change was brought about, and to whatexrer it 
>tvas owing, tlie monarchy of the Franks in Gaul 
was built on the rums of their* former govern- 
ment. This Boulatnvilliers himself confesses, 
when he says, (though not very accurately nor 
consistently, as I imagine, in calling their former 
government a kind of aristocracy) that " the prin- 
" ciple of union, which founded the monarchy on 
** the ruins of a kind of aristocracy, was the niis- 
" taken ambition of particular men." In short, 
proofs enough may be collected out of this very 
author, to show that the government of the Franks, 
even under the first raceofthieir kings, was notonly 
different from the German governments, but in 
some respects founded on quite opposite principles. 
One of these respects, which is immediately to w^ 
purpose, I shall mention. 

The general assemblies that were held at first 
in the month of March, and afterward in the 
month of May, were national assemblies, indeed, 
but not such as the ancient Germans held; among 
whom the principal men consulted and decided 
about the least, and the whole body of the people 
about the greatest affairs *. In these assemblies of 
the Fi'ench the people had nothing to do, unless 
we reckon for something the function of holla- 
ing, which the author I have just now quoted 
assigns them, and which he says that custom had 
fendered necessaryf. In one word, the people had 

not 

* De minoribus prlucipes, de majoribus omnes. Tacit. 
T ' t ^^Is (^^^^ i^ ^^ Freoch) laiMereut passer aux bauts magis- 
trsits, left ducf, \e§Q9ttXt9$, k. ict vioasras, la droit de la natiou 
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Hot any sKare in the snpreoie powei^, either col^ 
lectively or representatively, in the origind plan 
of the French government% Whether they ac- 
qoired any share in this power afterward^ let na 
inquire next. Mezerai pretends^, and indeed 
the whole history of France vouches for hinii 
•* that no nation ever honoured their nobility 
^* so orach as the French; among whom theno^ 
•* bi4ity was not only exempt from all sorts of im^ 
*^ positions and charges^ but commsmded abso* 
** lutely all inferiour ranks, who were almost irl 
** a state of servitude f ." How could it be other- 
wise when the nobility^ and chief magistrates, and 
the clergy, composed alone the national councils 
or parliaments, and even exercised distribirtive 
justice all over the kingdom ? Then- powei^ 
increased, as that of the kings of the lirst race 
diminished. Charles Martei^ indeed, who trusted 
to that battle-axe which gave him his name, and 
to foreign troops, laid aside the national assemblies^ 
neglected the nobility, and misused even the 
clergy, who damned him for it^ But Pepin found 
it necessary to regain both, and attach them to his 
interest, in erder to mount the throne. By aU 
taching them, he attached the whole nation to him. 

^ntiibre ; ie sortque le commuii n'eut plus d'aiitres fonctioiis 
ilansles assemblees r^elles, que d'y paroitre pours les accia* 
mtfttens^ qtie Pusafe rendoit n^cesfliHes. Boul. M^m. Hist. 

* L. 2w f Jamais nation n'hdhori tant la noblesse 

que celle-'Ki ; oar non senlefnent j&lle etoit exempte de toate 
sMte d'iiiip6ts^ et corT^s^ raais commandoit k baguette a «cft 
iafcrieursy sur lesquels elle avoit presque droit de servitude. 

R a Childericr 
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Childeric was deposed, and he chosen king in a 
general assembly held at Soissons, which Mezerai 
calls most improperly, since the expression «Qm^ 
mnnicates a false idea to his reader, the states, 
" les etats/' 1 hese assemblies, in his time, 
in that of his son Charles the great, and so on, 
consisted of the nobility and clergy, alone ; and 
once nK)re it is beyond all dispute certain, that 
the people had no more share in these national 
councils, under the second, than ux>der the first 
jace of the kings of France. 

When the third race of thesfe kings began in 
Hugues Capet, the lords were so powerful in their 
estates, and so independent in their governments, 
that he was forced to come to a kind of com- 
position with them. They became sovereigns 
each in his territory, but held of the crown, and 
acknowledged the jking for the supreme lord. 
There was scarce a town which had not a little 
sovereign, scarce a castle without some little 
tyrant. The parliaments^ in these ages, took se- 
veral turns; *• Ills prirent divers plis,'* as'Pasquier 
expresses himself ^ ; but still they ' consisted of 
princes, great lords, bishops and abbots, who 
decided in them their disputes with one another, 
and with the king, and maintained by these means 
a sort of national confederacy, or federal union of 
many states, politically united. under one head. 
Such assemblies as these, under the second and 
third race, were the original institutions, from 
whence the parliaments of France have pro- 
• Recherches de k Fvanc«. 

ceeded. 
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- ceeded, as many alterations as they have received; 
and as much as they are now changed * : so that 
we may safely affirm the parliaments of France ne- 
ver gave the people any share in the govr.rnment^ 
of that kingdom ; and who ever entertains a 
notion that the assemblies of the states did, or 
that these assemblies are of great antiquity, or 
that they are the foundation of the liberty of the 
people of that country, will find himself, on due 
examination, grossly deceived f • 

These assemblies of the three estates, the no- 
bility, clergy and commons, w^ere invented first 
by Philip le Bel J. They were intirely unknown 
before the year 1301. The people had no right 
to any such assemblies; and when they were in- 
stituted, they were plainly designed for nothing 
less than the good of the people. Long after th^ 
establishment of the Capetian race, when taxes 
grew heavy, and were laid on and levied very 
arbitrarily §, seditions and rebellions of an op- 
pressed people, who had no other resource, fol- 
lowed. To prevent these, not only writs or orders 
were sent to the nobility and clergy in the seve- 
ral sheriffwicks and bailiwicks, but to the com- 
mons, to assemble and take into consideration 
how to redress grievances, and support, the 
publick expenses ; and after such consideration 

* Primitive origine & institution des parlemens. Recherches 
de la France . t lb, . 

J L'assembl6e des etats.— fut une iiee toute nouvellc 
de Philippe le Be), & jusqu* alors entierement iausitee. 
BoulainT. Let. sar les anciens Pari, de France. 

^ Pasqu. Reck. 

K.3 , had 
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had among themselves, to depute some persons of 
each order, or estate, to confer together in the 
place appointed for holding such general as- 
semblies. <? The commons were added to these 
^* assemblies,*' «ays Pasquier, ^' against the ancient 
^* order or practice of France, for no other reason 
" than this, that the principal burden, c||cbarge, 
^* was to fall upon them*/' This WfireThetriie 
reason. Redress of grievances had no part in the 
schemes of that rapacious and profuse prince, who 
wai^ the author of this institution ; and he that 
considers the manner in which these assemblies 
were convened, the powfsrs they were suflFered to 
exercise, the subordination in which the commons 
particularly were kept, and the habjtual, unavoid* 
able influence under which they lay, will be easily 
loonvinced, that such asseniblies were fittecf to do 
the jobs and sanctify the iniquity pf t\ie court^ 
and nothing more. If at any time they make 
any good ordinances for the refprmation of the 
state, " these ordinances are," sayi^ \ionest Vash 
qui^r, " like fine pieces of tapestry, hung up to 
** make a show to posterity.'^ Th^y have no 
<>ther effect. " But the imposition granted to the 
** king hath it's full effect-f." I conclude therefore, 
and upon sufficient grounds, that even since the 
establishment of these assemblies of the estates, 
IB the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
people of France have had no real share in the 

« I^e* roturier fut expris ajout£^ contre I'ancien ordre de k 
fiance, a cette awembl^e^ &c. 

^ -*— Ces lont belles tapisseries, qui servent leulefnent de 
ytrade k uneppst6rit£. Cependant Pimpoit que Fon accordc 
ju roj* est fort bien mis k cfi^ 

supreme 
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supreme power of the goyeFniaent, eitlier col-- 
lectively or representatively. 

I might iliusf rate and prove what is here ad- 
vanced, by the example of every assembly of the 
states of France, of which we have any good ac- 
counts, from the first in 1301 to the last, that 
was held, as I remember, in 1614. But such a 
deducti^. > .vould carry us too &r. I shall content 
myself therefore with making two observations. 

First, that these farces, for such these assem- 
bfies were, and such they were designed to be, 
owe their institution not only to one of the worst 
kings, but to one of the worst ministers, that France 
ever saw, Enguerandde Marigny,who was called 
the coadjutor and the governor of the kingdoa^; 
the most insolent, the most avaricious, aiKi the 
most prodigal man of his age. The great ability 
of this minister, on which his whole merit with 
a greedy master was raised, consisted ivk making 
his administration a system of violence and fraud, 
in order to plunder and enslave the people. When 
he durst not employ one, he turned himself to 
the other ; and how grossly and impudently he 
managed even fraud, it may not be improper to 
take notice, in one instance, because we shall see 
the better, by this instance, what the nature and 
effect of these assemblies were, of which we speak, 
and what use the court made of them trbm their 
first institution. Enguerand de Mangny then 
meeting with great opposition to some taxes he 
had devised, proposed the calling aa assembly of 
the states, and hoped probably that he might gain 
the commons to favour the intention he had of 
a 4 extending 
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extending these taxes to the nobility and clergy*, 
A great scaffold was erected. The king, the lordsjj 
^,nd the clergy took their places on it. The com- 
mons attended at the foot of it. The minister 
made a most vehement declamation, to stir 
the passions of the audience, £tnd made no scruple 
of insinuating in it, what neither he nor his mas* 
ter intended to perform, a promise of reimbursing, 
after the expedition proposed, what the people 
should give to the king. The king rose from his 
throne, and advanced to the extremity of the scaf- 
fold, that he might second by his looks the 
harangue of his. treasurer, and see who those were 
that refused or consented to the aid he demanded. 
The deputies of Paris promised to give a sufficient 
supply, or 1x> follow the king in their persons to 
the war. The other deputies concurred in this 
general engagement, and the assembly broke up 
without any farther deliberation, or any ordinance 
of the estates. But an ordinance of the king 
soon followed i a general excise was imposed 
by his authority, as if.it had been the grant of the 
estates to him ; and his minister had a number of 
harpies ready, whom he let loose to desolate the 
kingdom, by levying this infamous tax, for the 
consideration of some little advance made to the 
Icingf . If you ask what were the consequences of 
these proceedings, it will be sufficient to men- . 
tipn two. The tax of a fifth on t|ie revenues pf 

* Boulainv. Let sur Ics s^nciens Pari, de France. 

^ — ' — ^— Six deniers par livre de toutes Jes merchandises, 

•victuailles, boissons, & dcnrees, vendues dans le royaume. 

jPpulainy. Let. sur les anciens Pari, de France. 
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tjie subject, which is the proportion^of our land- 
tax of four shillings in the pound, was continued, 
though the general excise had been imposed ; and, 
Engiierand de Marigny was hanged in the suc- 
ceeding reiga for this among -other crimes *, 
though not by an assembly of the estates ; for fl^e 
estates had neither the opportunity nor the poVer 
of resentiflg the greatest insult that could be of- 
fered them, and the greatest injury that could be 
. done to the nation. 

The next observation I have to make is very 
sbort, but I think very pertinent, and very important, 
. This example shows us clearly how true it is, 
that no instruinents of tyrarmy can be found so 
sure and effectual as the assembly of the estates 
of a re^Im, when such an assembly is so consti- 
tuted as to want the power, which was from the 
first the case of the three estates in France, and 
the sariie must happen when they are so managed 
as to want 'the will, which became at last the case 
of the cortes in Spain, to secure the liberty and 
defend the property of the people, against such 
kings as Philip le Bel, and such coadjutors as Ma* 
rigny. This prince and his minister had strainod 
prerogative to the utmost, and had governed by 
it very tyrannically. While this expedient would 
do, they tried no other ; but when they apprehend- 
ed it might fail them, they added a deputation of 
the commons to the assembly of the estat'es ; that, 
seeming to create a new control on the crown* 

* ]\Iezers>j, Daniel, &g. Sous Louis Hut in. 

they 
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they might in reality give greater scope and freer 
exercise to arbitrary will. The friends of liberty 
therefore, who live under limited monarchies^ 
cannot be too careful to preserve their constitu* 
tion in vigour, nor too fearful lest their represen- 
tatives should be so influenced, as to neglect their 
privileges, misapply their powers, and depart from 
their integrity; since these friends of liberty sec 
that the greatest masters of tyranny have judged 
the form, without the spirit, of a free government, 
more favourable to their schemes of oppression, 
than all the authority that absolute monarchy caa 
give; and that they made an innovation in the 
form of tlieir' government on this very motive^ 
and for this very purpose. 

I am, SIR, &a 
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LETTER XVI. 
SIR, 

1 HAVE dwell long, perhaps too long, on the 
last head. I was induced to it, not only because 
the account I have given, according to the truth 
of history, is contr^^ry to the national prejudices 
of many people on this subject, as I hinted before; 
but principally because the great point of strength 
and security, on which the freedom of our con* 
stitution rests, will appear in a fuller light, by* 
being thus contrasted with the constitution of the 
French government. Both their ancestors and 
ours came out of Germany, and had probably 
much the same manners^ the same customs, and 
the same forms of government. But as they pro- 
ceeded differently in the conquests they made, so 
did they in the establishments that followed. The 
conquest of Britain was a work of time, and 
the Saxon monarchy was long in forming. Thd 
conquest of Gaul was carried on with greater ra- 
pidity, and the French monarchy was sooner form* 
ecJ. From hence some reasons might be drawn 
to account^ among others, for that great differ- 
ence between the constitutions of the two monar- 
chies, which |hese two German nations founded 
at no great di^taoce of time, in Britain and in 
Gaul* But I shall not indulge myself in guessing 
fit the reasons, or accidents^ that determined the 
Franks to the division they made of their people^ 
and to the form of government they established. 

Whatever 
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Whatever reasons or accidents determined them, 
this is certain, that the distinction of lord and vas- 
sal became the general distinction of the whole 
nation ; that the commons among them were 
little better than flaves, whatever they had been 
in Germany; and that they were so inured to 
servitude under their kings, prelates, and lords, 
that they looked on themselves at last, not justly 
but unjustly, as men who had no right, no, not 
even a right by nature, to any share in the go- 
vernment of that community whereof they made 
§o vastly the principal part*. 

In Britain another constitutiop was formed, 
•and another spirit prevailed. The Saxons had 
a nobility toof, arising from personal valour, 
or wisdom, continued by blood, and sometimes 
conferred by the prince, however legally at first 
it matters not to inquire, on such as held great 
offices about his |)erson. All these were the ade- 
lings^ or nobles, a handful in comparison of the. 
frilingi, of freerborn, who made the body of the 
Saxon people. The freedom of this peoplq was 
erected on two columns, that have proved more 
durable than brass. They were parties to the 
making, and, to the executing all the general |aws 
of the kingdom. They shared the legislative 
power 5 were joined to the lords iix the admini^ 

* Le peuple, d'un autre c6t^, se fait justice, reconnoissant 
eombien la condition naturelle le doit eloigner du concours 
du gouvernement^ & dans ce sentiment ne se fait entendre 
que par requcte. Boulainv. Let sur les an. Pari. 

t N^t. Bacon. Hist, k Pol. Dis. 

stratioB 
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stration of justice ; and no magistrate, or officer; ^ 
could exercise jurisdiction, nor authority over 
them, no not ecclesiastical, without their consent 
and election. The comites ex plebe^ who were 
chosen for this last function, the administration 
of justice, made one rank among the Saxon 
commonalty. The custodes pagani, such as had 
a helmet, a coat of mail, and a gilt sword, for 
their ordinary arms, whether they fought on foot, 
or on horseback, made another rank ; and the 
plain pagani, or ceorles, made the lowest. But 
even these were totally distinct from, and far su- 
periour to the lazzi, or slaves, nay to the free 
lazzi, such as had been slaves, and were become 
free. The ceorles were freemen to all intents and 
purposes, and in all the essentials of liberty, as 
much as the Saxons of any superiour rank, and 
were capable of rising to any superiour rank by 
merit, or by favour. 

These are the sources, from which all the dis? 
tinction of rank and degree, that exist at this day 
among us, have flowed. These are the general 
principles of all our liberties. That this* Saxon 
constitution hath varied in many particulars, and 
At several periods of time, I am fer from denying. 
That it did so, for instance, on the entry of the 
Normans, though certainly not near so much as 
many have been willing to believe, and^ to make 
others believe, is allowed. Nay, let it be allowed 
for argument's sake, and not otherwise, that 
during tiie first confusion, and the subsequent 
disorders which necessarily accompany and follow 
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4to great and so violeDt a revolution, the scheme 
of the Saxon constitution was broken, and the li* 
berties of the people invaded, as well as the crown 
usurped. Let u^ even aj^ee, that laws were made 
without the consent of the people; that officers 
and magistrates, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, 
were imposed without their election : in one word, 
that these Norman kings, and the lords, had 
mounted each other too high to be lords over 
freemen, and that the government was entirely 
monarchical and aristocratical, witl)OUt any exer- 
cise of democratical power. Let all this be grant- 
ed, and the utmost that can be made of it will 
amount to this, that confiision and violence at the 
entry, and for some time afiber, under the govern- 
ment of a foreign race, introduced many illegal 
^ practices, and some foreign principles of policy, 
contrary to tlie spirit, and letter too, of the an^ 
cient constitution ; and that these kings and the 
lords *^ abused their power over the freemen, by 
^f extortion and oppression, as lords over tenants/' 
But it will remain true, that neither kings nor 
lords, nor both together, ^^ could prevail over 
^^ them, or ^in their consent to give th^r right, 
'' or the law, up to the king's beck. But still the 
*^ law remained arbiter both of king and people,, 
^* and the parliament supreme expounder and 
*' judge both of it and them^/' Though the bran* 
ches were lopped, and the tree lost it'is beauty for 
a time, yet the root remained untouched, was set 

. * Nat. Bacon. Sununary Concliu. of the first part of Hist# 
«iid Pol. Diflc. 

IB 
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in a good soil, and had taken stronghold in it: 
so that care, and culture, and time were indeed re- 
quired, and our ancestors were forced to water 
it, if I may use such an expression, with thek- 
blood ; but witii this care, and culture, and time, 
and blood, tt shot up again with greater strength 
than ever, that we might sit quiet and happy 
under the shade of it ; for if the same form was 
not exactly restored in every part, a tree of the 
•ame kind, and as beautiful, and as luxuriant as 
the former, grew up from the same root. 

To bring our discourse to that point v^hich is 
here immediately concerned, parliaments were 
never interrupted, nor the right of any estate 
taken away, however the exercise of it might 
be disturbed. Nay, they soon took the forms they 
still preserve, were constituted almost as they 
now are, and were entirely built on the same ge- 
neral principles, as well as directed to the same 
purposes. 

When I say that they were constituted almost 
as they now are, I do not mean to enter into any 
of those minute questions, about which a man may 
employ much time and study, and have as little 
true and useful knowledge of our constitution as 
the most ignorant man alive. But I propose to 
make a short reflection or two on the property and 
power of the three estates that compose our par* 
iiament, as they stood formerly, and as they now 
i^tandi because although our parliaments were 
composed of king, lords, and commons in those 
^s» as mH as theses yet the difference of the 

weight 
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weight which ^ch of these estates bath cast .inta 
the scale of government, at different periods, do^s 
in effect make some difference in the constitution 
bf parliaments : and by considering this differencCj^ 
our thoughts will be led the better to judge of 
the true poise of our constitution, on maintaining 
which our all depends; since the nearer we keep 
to it, the safer our liberty is, and since every 
variation from it is dangerous to our liberty, in a 
degree proportionable to such Variation. Pro- 
perty then, and power by consequence, have 
changed hands, or rather have shifted much in the 
same hands since the Norman aera. Kings, lords,, 
and the church were in those days, and long after- 
ward, th« great proprietors; and by the nature 
of tenures, as well as by the bulk of their estates, 
they held the commons in no small subjection, and 
seem to have governed without much regard to 
them, or to their concurrence, in many cases. But 
the regard that was not paid them at first, the 
kings, the lords, and the church found it necessary 
to pay them in a short time; and tliat authority, 
that weight in the balance of power, which pro- 
perty did not give them, they soon acquii*ed> or 
rather resumed by their numbers and by the cir- 
cumstances that followed, i^y the circumstances 
that followed, I mean the great disorders in the 
state, and the civil wars, which the ambition of prin-* 
ces, of the nobility, and of the church too, created. 
In all these conflicts, some of the comnK>]is 
«* Mding for the king, who promised liberty from 
*' the lords, and others siding with ;tke lords, who 

promised 
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f promised' them liberty fi-om the kiagp *," they 
came eff- be^fcter in the end than their principajs, 
and a» example rarely to be paralleUed was 3et; for 
g^enepal liberty was nursed^ by these means under 
the wings, of particular ambition. In latter days, 
when the nation, harrassed and spent by the lo^g 
wars of York and Lancaster, seemed glad to settle 
under any stable government ; and in this tempisr 
gave many advantages tothe cunning of Henry 
the seventh, which the violence of his son improv- 
ed ; it is .cert^iin tliat the commons suffered ex- 
tremely from the avarice of one, the profusion 
of the other, and the high-gtrained prerogative of 
both. But then their sufierings were temporary^ 
and may be said to have ended with these reigns : 
wliereas the sufferings of the nobility and the 
church were permanent and irretrievable. ** The 
" king and his council," says the author I quoted 
last, " .under colour of liveries and retaindersf,- 
" brought the whole kingdom to be of their li- 
*':very." It wa^ so. But still the commons lost 
nothing, and gained much. They were more 
under subjection to the crown; but tJiey wer^ 
', less under subjection to the lords and the church. 
'Not only the dependencies on the$e were broken, 
butthe lords and the church, were made more depen- 
dent on the crown than the commons had been on 
them. The lords w6re obliged to attend the court, at 
their own expense, and might alienate their estate.i 
to defray this expense. A great part of the lands 
of the church were doqfiscated and parcelled out 

* Jiiat,. Ba^fi.iKst* and Pol. Disc, conclus. of the. 2 J part^ 
Vol. III. S to 
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to those who could buy, at very cheap rates ; atA 
the increase of trade, which begun about this 
time to be very considerable, put the cmnmons 
into a condition of being the buyers. Thus were 
the old foundati6ns of property and power sap- 
])ed on one side, and new foundations laid on 
the other. Some of the weight of the church 
continued in the scale of the lords, and some of 
it hath gone since into that of the commons. 
The parliamentary control of the crown did not 
become less, but it became more equally and more 
Usefully placed. Democracy was so well poised 
with aristocracy, after this great change, that if 
they divided, they could not invade one another ; 
and if they united, they could not be invaded by 
the monarchy. Far different was the case in other 
countries, where the crown got the better of the 
lords, and baffled, at least in some degree, the 
monstrous attempts of ecclesiastical usurpation. 
In France, for instance, when the incroachments 
of the papal power where checked, the church 
compounded with t]ie crown,, and an aHiance suc- 
ceeded, of the monarchy with the hierarchy. But 
if the church was able to compound, the nobility 
was forced to submit in that l^ingdom : so that thf 
authority and wealth of the church being fixed 
on the side of the crown, the whole strength 
and influence of the nobility being taken from 
them, and incorporated with the power of the 
crown, and the commons having nothing to da 
in that government but to pay taxes, and carry 
arms, the kings of France are become abscdute 
monarchs;and whatever liberty^ or appearance of 

libexty 
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liberty, there was in that constitution, it is to* 
tally destroyed. 

When I say that parliaments were entirely 
built on the same general principles, as well as 
directed to the same purposes, as they still are, 
I shall be justified by the whole tenour of our his* 
tory, and our law. Let us consider this in a 
case the plainest imaginable, though it suffers 
so much' debate through the effronetry of some 
men. Let us consider it relatively to that great 
principle, that parliaments ought to be inde- 
pendent of the crown, in all respects, except such 
as are settled by the law and custom of parlia^ 
ment, and concerning which there is no dispute. 
Now, this .general principle hath not only been 
always the same, but it hath been always so de- 
clared, in the most authentick and solemn manner ; 
and parliaments have not been more intent on 
any national concern whatever, than on main- 
taining this principle, and securing the effects of 
it. I say, parliaments have been constantly 
thus intent, and especially in the best times, 
during more than three centuries at least 5 for 
I would not go back too far, nor grope unneces-^ 
sarily in the dark. What else did those laws 
mean, that were made in the time of the Lan- 
caster kings, to regulate the elections, and to 
prevent the influence, which Richard the second 
had illegally and arbitrarily employed, and which 
there was room to fear that other princes might 
employ ? What else do all those resolutions, all 
those declarations, thgse renion$trances, alllbose 
acts of parliament mean that hare been made 

S 2 '. S0 
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go often, and enforced so strongly, from time 
to tinoe, and from those days to the^c, against 
the influence of the crown> either on t^e el^* 
tions, or on the members of parliament? Ii^hould 
be. ashamed to ask m^ny questions of this kind, 
61* to descend ipto ^ny detail, in order to 
prove what every clerk of a justice c)|j peace,' ftay, 
almpst every day-labourer, knows. But ,thei;e is 
another question, which I must ask. If this 
be so, what (lo the$e men niean who are em- 
ployed, or rather, what dpes ne naqan who em- 
ploys theni, to plead in ail places, and on all oc- 
casions^ even the most solemn, in favour of this^ 
very influence, nay, of the very worst sort' of it, 
of that influtnce whiph i/j created immediately 
by CQrruptipn ; for to that thejr arguments reach 
by un4eniable consequences ? Reason is against 
him and them ; sinc^ it is a plain absurdity to 
silppose a control on the crown, (and they nave 
not yet ventured to suppose the. contrary, that 
1 know of) aiid to establish, at tli^' same time 
& power, and even a right, in t*he crown^'to 
render this contrdl useless. Experience is 
against them; since the examples of other couii- 
.tries, and at some times (former times I mean) 
of.otlr own, have proved, that a prince may 
govern accordiiig to his arbitrary will, or that 
qf bis more arbitrary miQister^ as absolute and 
xnuch morp securely w;ith, Jtbafi without t^e 

.» copcurrefice of a parliament.. Authority, even liie 
Qnifoi'm authority of opr whole legislature^ is 

'against theip. Tb^ voic§ of pur law ^ves them Jthe 
Ii%^ How then shall we.account for this proceed- 

ing-. 
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ing; this opei^ and desperate attack upon our con- 
stitution, and therefore upon our liberty ? Have 
these great men made any nice discovery, that 
escaped tlie blunt sagacity of our ancestors for- 
merly, and is above the narrow conceptions of al^ 
other men, except themselves, at this time ? Is if 
kss fit than the \i^isdom of this nation hath judged 
it to be, for so many ages, that kings shoulcl go- 
vern under the constitutional control of two other 
estates ? Or is it less' fit that they should govern 
80, for the time; to come, than it was for the time 
past ? We shall hear, for aught I know, even m 
this age, that kings are God*s vicegerents; that' 
they are, next to him and his son Christ Jesus, 
supreme moderators and governors. \Ve shal 
hear again, perhaps, of their hereditary, their 
divine, their indefeisible right, and the rest of 
that silly cant, which was invented to make th^ 
usurpations of prerogative go down the better. 
But will even this alter the case i Will this make 
it unworthy of them to submit to the full control 
of such a constitution as God himself approved^ in 
the institution of^ the Jewish senate ? Moses was 
undoubtedly God's vicegerent. He waa, if ever 
man was so, next and inimediately under God, a 
supreme moderator and governor. He was in- 
spired, and assisted in a supernatural manner: and 
yet he took the advice of his father-in-law JetHro, 
the priest of Midian^. He associated ito himself in 
the government of the commonwealth, or he ba J 
the people take as he says in another plage |, or 
choose, ** wise men and understanding, andknown 
*Exod, XYiii. ^ t I>*ut. i. 

S3 ^ « among 
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'* among the tribes,'' that they might be associ- 
ated to him. He found himself unequal to the task 
of governing alone, and he expostulated with God 
upon it. " I am not able to bear all this people 
** alone. Have I conceived all this people ? Have 
" I begotten them ? If thou deal thus with me, 
*.* kill me, I pray thee, out of hand*." Whether 
they who deduce from hence the institution of sanhe- 
drins, are in the right, or they who assign them a 
more modern date, against the opinion of the Jew* 
ish doctors themselves, whose authority our doc- 
tors receive implicitly enough in some cases, and 
reject as arbitrarily in others, it naatters not to in- 
quire. Let us leave the dispute to the partisans 
of Joseph Scaliger and Petavius, of father Simon 
and le Clerc. Thus much is certain. A great 
sanhedrin subsisted at Jerusalem, even at the 
coming of the Messiah, as well as inferiour sanhe* 
drins in several parts of Palestine; which form of 
government bore some resemblance to our old 
l^axon constitution; and he who takes the trou- 
ble of looking into Mr. Seldenf, will find that 
the great sanhedrin had as much authority and 
exercised as much power, as ever parliaments did^ 
or wittenagemots could claim. That God ap- 
proved a kind of parliamentary establishment 
^nd a divisiooof the supreme power between his 
yicegerent Moses and the seventy elders, to 
Ti^hom )he gave sQo^e of th^ spirit that was on 
Moses, the quotations I refer to from holy writ 
(jlo sufficiently prove. After thi% it cannot hq 

' * Numb. xi. 

] \ &ld. lie Sjned.et P]|;^f. Juri4. v^t, fibrseonm* 
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^fiid, I thinks to derogate from the majesty of 
any prince, let us entertain as high notions of this 
majesty as we please, that he is relievedfrom the 
burden of governing alone; that he is obliged to 
i^hare the supreme power with the nobility and 
commonalty of the realm; and that he is hindered 
from destroying, either directly or indirectly, that 
independency of those other estates, which can 
alone preserve this division of the supreme power 
really, as well as apparently. But perhaps these, 
great and honest men have discovered a necessity 
of putting the members, or a majority of the mem* 
bers of parliament, under the influence of thecrown, 
in order to preserve this \ery constitution. Let 
lis see therefore what dangers this expedient is 
fitted to prevent. — Are we afraid that a house of 
commons, unless restrained by places and pensions, 
should give up the constitution to the lords, and 
establish an aristocracy ? This fear would be ridi- 
culous surely; and he who should argue against 
such a supposition, would make himself so. Are 
we afraid that a house of commons, unless re- 
strained in this manner, should usurp more power 
than belongs to them, and establish a kind of demo- 
cratical tyranny ? But they would have, in oppo- 
sition to them, a powi^r sufBciept to defeat their 
designs; the united power of the crown, and of the 
house of lordfi^ Formerly, indeed, they succeeded 
in an attempt of this kind; and the king and the 
lords may, at any time, throw too much power 
into their scale, and set the sense and spirit of the 
people on their side, as was done at that time, 
3iU; this neither hath been, nor can be done, qnless 

s 4 - both 
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both king'any Ibrds cbriaac'tlhrtrfi$il«*s^sA iS, thieflb 
the mischiefs to be appi*ebended'frbnnf'th*tt'{JffeVAW^ 
lency appear afe- great, or greWter^ thirt iliti^^ 
^hidi are to be apprfehended frornf tlfe pr^V^toey^ 
6f the commons. ILet it be remeiWbfeWd tx>o,' 
t^arais the kihg atid lorclk may gWe' too rfiticK* 
jimVer aiid popularit)' to the comthoMs, sb the 
ib^ds and commons may give! tbd'mUdK p6ti^ iky 
tfie dro\^h. The difFeretic6 \^HH^ only herS; th&tf 
t*he king Jiftd lordff will li^ver db the firflfdeslgh- 
eijly i whereas there i^ a' possibility, that th^ Ibfds 
arid' cornmb'nS may be iiidiiced, ill* i^omd agt^ Ifesrf 
virtuous tikVi tfee jJresent, by places, perirfonsi and! 
^ther gratifieatiorts, b^stbvtrerf oti' si ntejbrity of 
6iose asser^blies, to'db the last dfesTgriedly: Wh&* 
now redaitiiig to be ti^rgedl m favour of tUis^ ^xpe'-^ 
ffient? Frbrii what dknger ate we to .b6 pr6tiif¥erf 
iy it? Shair we be told' rtiati jiarlJataentsJ Wilt not! 
pursue the National interest, lintess <he?f rherii-' 
oers are boughl' int6 it liy the crotvn ? Sch^tlfiti^ 
Me this hith' fre'eii advanced, I have heard j arid 
nothing itkQtib irbpitdenl?, nor thdre siMy could be 
advaiifced. A t-6ttrf th'at i^ ti^tfly kt iHe intetesi 
of the nation wili have' "lifty, Afitrst h^^ Jt cortttrr- 
fenfce of parliivment, as it WoiYld bfe edfsy^i^ it \^a^ 
needful, to ifioW, 'trrfie dnd froufiffe; iideed, 
may 6e sorfifetime's fe(it{irM ib Ifedd iftrfepehdfeitd 
meii, who jddge for theWiefV^J^, and fcirftitiTy bfe, 
cause th^y aife 'c6hVirf6^d; <<rftf^r6ds ri^ither 6h^ 
noHiitebifrerCif^vlrailtihg, <a dfetfetrfline strch ki 
iioU to a biiuH fey a boYWptd^i^feHdency dn it : fdl* 
Ihey ar^' hhh illSCip!l*red, and fetldj' t6 i)eHiTrtA 
M^mWH^Wl^ 6t p^liAtfeiitkf^ ifr^CettartO 



at the beat of -a drum. Some inconveniencies^ 
may likewise arise, for that which Ihave just men« 
tioned does not' deserve the name, from the inde* 
pendency of parliaments. Ministers, for instance, 
may be called to account by the passion, by the 
prejodice, if you will, of such assemblies, oftner,, 
peiiiaps; Hian they deserve to be ; or their errours 
may be censured, or their faults be punished, in a. 
greater degree^ and with more rigour, not only, 
than true political justice requires, which should 
always* be tempered with mercy, but even thaa 
ste^ict j ustioe exacts. But as one of these is a faulty 
if it be a fault, on the best side, and as the othec 
will certediily happen very seldom, it does not seem 
{Seasonable, that a door should be opene;d to cor^ 
imption and dependency, in ordei^to prevent them. 
Nay, farther^ this vigilance, and this severity of 
]^iM4iamenrt5, which we here suppose, will not faii 
to hare some very good effects, that are more than 
sufficient to balance the supposed ill effects. 
Among tte rest^ they may render the rash, who 
are m power, more cautious, and the bold more 
modest. They may render fools less fond of power, 
ai^d awe even knaves into honesty. It were bet- 
ter, surety, that able aqd good men should now 
and then suffer, nay,.tte good man who suffered 
would be himfelf of this opinion, than that the 
adulation and servility of parliaments, which are 
the necessary consequences of corruption and de» 
pendency, should ever contribute to make the 
l^ourt become, in any future age, a sanctuary for 
^i(dcpockets^ aud an hospital for changelings. 

I am, SIR, ^c. 
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LETTER XVIL 
SIR, 

The great alteration we have spoken of, in property 
and power, brought our constitution, by slow de* 
grees, and througli many, struggles and dangers, 
90 near the most perfect idea of a free system of 
government, that nothing would be now want- 
ing to complete if, if effectual means were found 
of securing the independency of parliament against 
corruption, as well as it is secured against prero* 
gatrre^ Our kings have lost little of the gaudy 
pfimnage of the crown. Some of their superfluous 
power, indeed, hath been bought, and more 
hath been wrested from them. Notwithstanding 
which, it is a very demonstrable truth, that the 
crown must sit lighter and more secure on the 
bead of a wise prince, (and no constitution pro* 
vFdes for, though every constitution should pro- 
vide against, a weak prince) since the great change 
of property and power in favour of the comcoons, 
than ever it did before. Our kings are no longep 
exposed, as some of the greatest of them liave 
been, to the insults of turbulent, ambitious lords, 
or haughty prelates. It is no longer in the power 
of a few factious noblemen to draw armies 
into the field, and oblige their prince to figlit for 
his crown, to fight to gain it, and to fight to keep 
it ; as Edward the fourth did, I think, in nine 
pitched battles. To make the prince uneasy, on 
insecure, as we are now constituted^ the whol^ 
2x body 
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body of the people must be uneasy under his go- 
vernment. A popular king of Great Britain will 
be always not only easy and secure, but in effect 
absolute. He will be, what the British constitu- 
tion alone can make any prince, the absolute 
monarch of a free people ; and this popularity isso 
easily acquired, aking gains the pubhck confidence 
and affection at so cheap a rate, that he must be 
poor indeed in all the kingly virtues, who does 
not purchase them, and establish true popularity 
upon them. 

If the condition of our kings is mended in many 
respects, and made worse in none, that of thena^ 
tion is mended in every respect, by the great im- 
provements of our constitution ; which are due 
principally to the change I have mentioned, as 
the advances we have made in trade, and in na- 
tional wealth and power, are due principally to 
these improvements. It is by these, that the sub- 
jects of Great Britain enjoy hitherto such a free- 
dom of their persons, and such a security of their 
property, as no other people can boast. Hence 
that great encouragement of industry ; hence that 
broad and solid foundation of credit, which must 
always continue, unless the weight of taxes, and 
the oppression of tax-gatherers make it worth 
no man's while to be industrious any longer; 
and unless national credit be reduced, by length of 
time, and private management, to rest no longier 
on it's natural and original foundation, but on the 
feeble props of yearly expedients, ayd daily tricks ; 
by which a system^ that ought to be the plainest 

a«4 
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njni feirest'imagin^.ble, will beqome of cjouf $5e ad^rij 
intricate, and wicked mystery of stpckjpbbing» 

IJut the great advantage wi^ are to, insi&tujjoor 
here, which hath, arisen to the wjiple nation frbip 
the alteration in the stale of property and power^ 
i^tbis: that we have been broj|gh|; by it to the 
true ppise of a mixed gov.ernment,' constituted 
like ou.r3.0n the three siinj)Iefprms. The denjpcjra- 
.^ic^l power is no longer kept und^; ttjg scune de-, 
pendencies; and if a hou^e of copamo^s, s^ipiijd 
now fail to assert that independent i^^re iq 
supreme legislative power, wbicl>, the cpns^itufion 
»ssigtii?tQthi|5 assembly, itpo»l)i|iX9t, praceed, ^sij[ 
mightwdsometiimes djid^fQrmerIy,frpm thgn^tui^ 
of tenures, and many other ^r^aypidable r^stjaint.s ; 
il cwld proceed alone. ftojp. tb(B corrupt^ion of pajr- 
tkiiiar p,en^ who t\is^w thw^ielyea into a volyo- 
t^iy dependency. T|;ie de^^0Qr£^tical p9,w;ex 9f ou^ 
cxmstitution i& not sufficient, to oy^ctop the nt^^^ 
Barchical and aristocratica,! ; but ^t is sujQScie^t, 
to cowflterwork and balance any other ppwer bjf 
it's own strength, and without the fa^al necessity 
of favouring the ambition of the crpwn ag^insl^^ 
the lords, or that of the lords against the crpvyn. 
N^y more, £^s our governinent is npw cp.^stituted, 
the three estates h^^ve not oply ope commqn in- 
terest, which they ahyays h^ j but th^y |jave^ 
considered as esta^tes, np sepJ^r^te, (jpntradiptq^y 
interest. Our Gonstitut;ion gives $0 much gr^n-^ 
4eiir> so much authority and pow»3T to the crown* 
9md our pariiame^ts give so immense a r^yenije, 
th^t . no prince h^th ^py rpal interest t^o desirp 

morei. 



mote, who looks oh hirn'self ^s the supreme ma- 
gistrate of a free people j for if we suppose in- 
orcTitialEe 'ambition, or avarice, to make part of his 
bliaracter, these passions are insatiable : but tbba 
for ihis veiy reason, because thfey are so, thehe 
ought to be iK> account held of them ; tod thoU^ 
a prliicemay measure his d^^tnatlds, a people,' i^lio 
iaiein their senses, will never itieasure their tdn* 
fcessibbs hy them. 

The pro|)erty of the commons is not only be- 
cbme far superiour to that of the 16rds'up'6nH:he 
Vhole, but in the rfetail there are'ffew, tery few, in- 
'stances to be produced of grfedter shares of prtvate 
property among the latter, than among the 
former; and as the pro|)erty'bf the commons is 
^greater, so it is equally ftee. There are no badgies 
^of* servitude on one side; no pretence of* any 
"superiority,' except those of title and ratikj oh the 
*btTier. ' The peers are, in some points, 1 speak it 

* with airtheViespect due to them, commoners with 
coronets on their coats of arms : and affecting to 

* act as such, it is plain they desire very v^risely to be 
taken for such, on many occasions. The interests 

"of these two estiates then, with regard to pro- 
^ perty, are the same ; and their particular rights and 

privileges are n6w so well ascertained^ and so dis- 
' tinguished, that as the pr6ximit}> of their intefetts 
Nbf one sort should always unite th6m, so thedis* 

'tance of those of another sort cannot easily m^e 

theni clash, th short, these two orders, accot^ing 
'to the present constitution, (And how different it is 

from that of Rome, or, in the last respect, eveti 

from 
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from that of Spain, notto mention that of France ?) 
have no temptation, and scarce the means, of in- 
vading each other : so that they may the better, and 
the more effecttially, employ their vigilance, 
and unite their efforts, whenever it shall be neces- 
sary, against the encroachments of the crown, from 
whose shackles they have both emancipated them- 
selves, whether the attempts to impose these 
shackles again are carried on by prerogative, or by 
the more formidable enemy of liberty, corruption. 
It hath been observed already, that although 
the crown hath the sole power of creating peers, 
yet the independency of the peerage on the crown 
is secured by this; that their rights and privileges 
cannot be taken from them, at the will of the 
crftwn. Could the crown unmake, as well as make 
peers, it would be a jest to talk of three estates, 
since there would be virtually, and in effect, but 
two ; and therefore our constitution hath provided 
against it. But the commons of Great Britain 
, can make, and at proper sea^ns, and in a proper 
manner, unmake their representatives ; by which 
means, many inconveniencies and mischiefs are, 
. avoided, and many wise and just ends obtained. 
The peers of the realm can, th^ commons cannot, 
. assemble in their collective body, without exceed- 
ing those numbers, among whom the quiet, 
order, decency, and solemnity of a senate may 
be preserved. The peers therefore sit in parlia- 
^ ment in their collective, the commons in their 
representative body. The peers have an inherent, 
the commons a delegated right. The peers are 

therefore 
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therefore accountable for their conduct, as all other 
men are> to God, to their own consciences, 
to the tribunal of publick fame, and to no other. 
But the commons are accountable to another tri- 
bunal, as well as to these, to that of their consti- 
tuents; before which they must frequently appear, 
according to the true intent of our constitution^ 
to have a censure, or approbation, passed on their 
conduct, by the refusal^ or grant of new powers to 
the particular members. Thus the collective 
body of the people of Great Britain delegate, but 
do not give yp, trust, but do not alienate their 
right and their power, and cannot be undone 
by having beggary or slavery brought upon them, 
unless they cooperate to their own undoing, and 
in one word betray themfelves. 

We cannot therefore subscribe to those two 
sayings of my lord Bacon, which are quoted to 
this effect ; *^ That England can never be 
" undone, unless by parliaments; arni that there 
" is nothing, which a parliament cannot do."— 
Great Britain, according to our present constitu- 
tion, cannot be undone by parliaments ; for there 
is something, which a parliament cannot do. A 
parliament cannot annul the constitution ; and 
while that is preserved, though our condition 
may be bad, it cannot be irretrievably so. The 
legislative is a supreme, and may be called, in 
one sense, an absolute, but in none an arbitrary 
power, " It is limited to the publick good of 
" the society. It is a power, that hath no oth^r 
<* end but preservation, and therefore can never 

"• have 
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*• have a right to deftroy, enslave, or design^dfy to 
•* iinpoverishthcsubjects ; for the obligations of the 
** law of nature cease not in society, &c.*"— ^Ifyoxt 
therefore put so extravagant a case, as to suppose 
the two houses of parliament concurring to make at 
once a formal cession of their own rights and pri- 
vileges, and of thofe of the whole nation to the » 
crown, and ask who hath the right, and the meaus, 
to resist the supreme legislative power ? I answer, 
the whole nation hath the right ; and a people 
who deserve to enjoy liberty, will find the means.* 
An attempt of this kind would break the bargain 
between the king, and the nation, between the 
. representative and collective body t>f the peof)le, 
and would dissolve the constitution. , From hencQ 
it follows, that the nation which hath a right to 
preserve this constitution, Lath a right to resist 
an attempt, that leaves no other means t>f pre- 
serving it but those of resistance. From hence 
it. follows;, that if the constitution was actually 
dissolved, as it would be by such an attempt of 
the three estates, the people would return to 
their original, their natural right, the right of re- 
storing the same constitution, or of making a new 
one. No power on earth could claim any right-of 
imposing a constitution upon them ; and less than 
any that king, those lords, and those commons, 
who, having been entrusted to preserve, had de* 
stroyed the former. — But to suppose a case more 

* Locke's Essay on civil Government, c. ii, of the extent 
of the legislative power. 

within 



within the hounds of possibility, though Otoe wotiM 
be tempted to think it as little within those of 
probability, let us suppose our parliaments', in 
some future generation, to groW so corrupt, and 
the crown so rich, that, a pecuniary influence coii- 
slantly prevailing over the majority, they should 
assemble for little else than to establish grievances^ 
instead of redressing them ; tq approve the 
measures of the court, without information ; to 
^giage their country in alliances, in treaties^ ito 
wars, without examination ^ and to give money 
without account, and almost without ftint. The 
case would be deplorable. Our constitution itself 
would become our grievance, while this corruption 
prevailed 5 and if it prevailed long, our con* 
stitution could not last long; because this slow 
progress would lead to the destruction of it as 
surely as the more concise method of giving it up 
at once. But, in this case, the constitution would ' 
help itself, and effectually too, unless the whole 
mass of the people was tainted, and the eiect6rs 
were becom e no bonester than the elected. Much 
time would be required to beggar and enslave the 
nation, in this manner. It could scarce be the 
work of one parliament, though pari laments shquld 
continue to be septennial. It could not be the 
woric of a triennial parliament most certainly : 
and the people of Great Britain would tiave none 
to blame but themselves; becau!*e, as the constH^*" 
tion is a. sure rule of action to those, whom they^ 
choose to act for them, so it is likewise a sure riile 
of judgment to them, in the choijje of th«5iftfits«ee«. 
Vol. m, X aad 
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and particularly of such as have represented tliem 
already. In short, nothing can destroy the con- 
stitution of Britain, but the people of Britain : an^ 
whenever the people of Britain become so degene* 
rate and base, as to be induced by corruption, for 
they are no longer in danger of being awed by 
prerogative, to choose persons to represent them, 
in parliament, whom they have found by experi- 
ence to be under an influence, arising from private 
interest, dependents on a court, and the creatures 
of a minister; or others, who are unknown to the 
people that elect them, and bring no recommen- 
dation but that which they carry in their purses ; 
then may the enemies of our constitution boast, 
tliat they have got the better of it, and that it is 
no longer able to preserve itself, nor to defend 
liberty. Then will that trite, proverbial speech 
be verified in our case, " that the corruptions of 
" the best things are the worst ;" for then will that 
very change in the state of property and power, 
which improved our constitution so mueh, con- 
tribute to the destniction of it; and we may even 
wish for those little tyrants, the great lords 
and the great prelates -again, to oppose the 
encroachments of the crown. How prefer- 
able will subjection to those powerful land- 
lords (wRom the commonalty were accustomed to 
«?erve; and by whom, if they suffered on one hand„ 
they had considerable advantages on the other) 
how preferable, indeed, will this subjection ap- 
pear to them, when they shall see the whole na- 
tion oppressed by a few upstarts in power i often^ 

' . by 
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by the meanest, always by the worst of their teU 
lovr-subjects ; by men, who owe their elevation 
and riches neither to merit nor birth, but to 
the favour of weak princes, and to the spoils of 
their country, beggared by their rapine ! Then 
will the fate of Rome be renewed, in some sort, 
in Britain. The grandeur of Rome was the work 
of many centuries^ the effect of much wisdom, 
and the price of much blood. She maintained her 
grandeur, while she preserved her virtue ^ but 
when luxury grew up to favour corruption, and 
corruption to nourish luxury, then Rome grew 
Venal; the election of her magistrates, the sen- 
tences of her judges, the decrees of her senate, all 
was sold : for her liberty was sold when these 
werfe sold j and her riches, her power, her glory 
could not long survi\'e her liberty. She, who 
had been the envy, as well as the mistress of na- 
tions, fell to be an object of their scorn, or their 
pity. They had seen and felt that she governed 
other people by will, and her own by law. They 
beheld her governed hers^ H. by will; by thearbi- . 
trary will of the worst of her own citizens, of the 
worst of both sexes, of the worst of human kind ; by 
Caligula, by Claudius, by Nero, by Messalliia, by 
Agrippina, by Poppaea, by Narcissus, by Calistus, 
by Pallas; by princes that were stupid or mad; by 
women that were abandoned to ambition and to lust; 
by ministers that were emancipated slaves, parasites 
and panders, insolent and rapacious. In this mi- 
serable state, the few that retained some sparks of 
the old Roman ipirit had double caus3 to mourn 

T 2 ia 
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m private ; for it was not safe even to motrrn in 
publick. They mourned the loss of the hberty 
and grandeur of Rome ; and Hiey mourned that 
both should be sacrificed to wretches, whose crimes 
would have been punished, and whose talents 
would scarce have recommended them to the 
meanest offices, in the virtuous and prosperous 
ages of the commonwealth. Into such a sta^e, the 
difference of times and of other circumstances con- 
sidered, at least, into a state as miserable as this, 
will the people of Britain both fall, and deserve to 
fall, if they suffer, under any pretence, or by any 
hands, that constitution to be destroyed, which 
cannot be destroyed, unless they suffer it ; unless 
they cooperate with the enemies of it, by renew^ 
ing an exploded distinction of parties ; by electing 
those to represent them, who are hired to betray 
them; or by submitting tamely, when the mask 
is taken off, or falls off, and the attempt to bring 
beggary and slavery is avowed, or can be no 
longer concealed. If ever this happens, the.friends 
of liberty, should any such remain, will have one 
option still left ; and they will rather choose,, no 
doubt, to die the last of British freemen, than bear 
to live the first of British slaves. 

I am, SIR, &c« 
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LETTER XVIII. 

SIR, 
I F we had proposed nothing more to ourselves, 
in \vriting this Dissertation on Parties, than the 
entertainment, such as it is, of your readers, and 
our own amusement, we should not have dwelt, 
perhaps, so much on the nature of the British 
constitution, nor have recurred so often to assert 
the necessary independency of parliaments on the 
crown, But we had another motive, which we 
are neither afraid nor ashamed to avow. This 
necessary independency of parliaments, in which 
the essence of our constitution, and. by conse* 
quence of our liberty consists, seems to be in 
great, not to say, in imminent danger of being 
lost. They who are alarmed at every thing that 
is said in favour of our constitution, and of Bri- 
tish liberty, and who are prejudiced against every 
man who writes or speaks in defence of them, may 
ta^ke, or affect to take, and try to give offence at 
this expression. But we desire to be understoodf 
as we have explained our meaning upon some for- 
mer occasion. We understand our constitution 
to be in danger, not only when it is attacked, but 
as soon as a breach is made, by which it may be 
attacked j and we understand this danger to be 
greater, or less, in proportion to the breach that is 
made, and withput any regard to the probability 
or improbability of an attack. This explanation 
of our meaning is the better founded, because th« 

T 3 nation 
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nation hath an undoubted right to preserve the 
constitution not only inviolate, but secure from 
violations. Should corruption prevail among the 
members, which' we trust will never happen as 
notoriously as it does in the elections of parlia- 
ment, we all know how much the magnanimity 
of our present king would scorn to take so mean 
an advantage over the nation; how much, on 
the contrary, his heroical spirit would prompt 
him to maintain the liberty even of a degenerate 
people, who might deserve no longer the enjoyment 
of so invaluable a blessing, but who could never 
deserve to have it taken from them by a prince of 
that family, which was raised by them to the 
throne, for no other reason but to preserve it. All 
this we know; and the nation may have, no 
doubt, the same confidence in every futurfe kino- 
ofthe same illustrious and royal house. But this 
will not alter the case ; nor make that, which I 
call danger, cease to be such. Should angels 
and archangels come down fi-om Heaven tp govern 
us, the same danger wouid exi^t, until the springs, 
from whence it arises, were cut off;- not because 
some angels and archangels have fallen, and from 
heing the guardians, have become the tempters and 
tormentors of mankind, and others therefore may 
fall ; but because, as private liberty cannot be 
deemed secure under a government, wherein law, 
the proper and sole security of it^ is dependent 
on will; so publick liberty must be in danger, 
whenever a free constitution, the proper and sole 
uecuritj' of it^ is dep^nd^nt on will ; and a free 

constitution^ 
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cottstilution/ like ' ours, is dependent on will 
whenever the will of one estate can direct the coi^ 
duct of all three. 

Having thus explained what I mean by danger, 
and taken away all colour for cavil, it remains 
that I prove this danger to be real, aind not ibe 
phantom of a crazy imagination, or a prejudiced 
mind. This shall be done therefore as shortly ses 
I am able, and by an undeniable deduction of 
&cts. 

He who undertakes to govern a free people by 
corruption, and to lead them by a false interest, 
against their true interest, cannotboast the honour 
of the. invention. The expedient is as old os the 
world, and he can pretend to no other honour 
than that of being an humble imitator of the deviL 
To corrupt our parliaments hath been often attemp- 
ed as well as to divide our people, in favour of pre- 
rogative, and in order to let the arbitrary will of 
our princiBs loose from the restraints of law. We 
-observed this in speaking of the reign of Charles 
.the second: but the efforts then made were inef* 
fectual. The frugal habits of the former age were 
not entirely lost in that; which, I presume, may 
be reckoned as one cause of the noble stands, that 
were then made by our parliaments in opposkion 
to the court. But not to ascribe more honour 
than is due, perhaps, to our fathers, the revenue 
of the crown was, at that time, so small, (I speak 
comparatively, for, in every other respect it was 
very ample) and the profusion of that prince on 
bis pleasures was so great, that no minister of king 
T 4 Charles 
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Charles the second could find sums sufficient to 
hny a parliament. He stood therefore on his pre* 
rogative, strained it as far as he diurst, and made all 
the use of it he could. The revenue of the crown 
was greatly increased in the reign of king James 
the second, and was given most unwisely for life, 
I say, most unwisely; for as a prince, who hath 
a heart and h^ad to govern well, cannot stand in 
need of such a grant ; so a prince who hath neither, 
does not deserve it • and therefore, whatever the 
geneirosity of our countrymen to their pri.^ces may 
<iarry them to do at any time, they might leave 
l^is undone at all times, without any reflection on 
their prudence, or even their generosity. The 
reign of king James was short; and during this 
3hort reign he rested on that prerogative, which 
he knew was a cheaper expedient than corruption, 
end which he vainly flattered himself was enough 
confirmed, to support the measures he took, for 
subverting the religion, the laws, and the liberty 
of Britain. Thus were men brought, by the coU' 
duct of these two princes, to fix their eyes on pre- 
rogative, as the sole instrument of tyranny, and to 
forget that corruption had been employed, though 
unsuccessfully, by king Charles, and might hav© 
been employed with greater force^and perhapsmore 
success, by king James. Theory of the nation 
^as for a firee parliament, and no tnan seemed to 
doubt, in that ferment, but that a parliament must 
beftee, when the influence, which the crown had 
usurped in ,the precedent reigns over the elections, 
was ren^oved^as it was by the revolution. But 
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this general inadvertency, as well as the particular 
neglect of those wh,o took the lead in national af- 
foirs at that time, is the n^ore surprising, because 
corruption having been so lately employed, among 
other means, to render parliaments dependent on 
thecroWn, the danger of corruption was, by con- 
sequence^ one of those dangers against which' the 
nation had a right to be secured, as well as a pro- 
jmiseof beingso, according tothe termsof theprii>ce 
of Orange's declaration. Those persons espe^ 
jelally, who had exclaimed so loudly against place^ 
men and pensioners, in the reign of king Charles, 
and who complained, at this instant, so bitterly of 
the undue influence that had been employed in 
small boroughs chiefly, to promote the elections 
of the parliament which sat in the reign of kin^" 
James, ought to have been attentive, one would 
think, to take the glorious opportunity that was 
furnished them by a new settlement of the crown, 
and of the constitution, to secure the indepen- 
dency of parliaments effectually for the future. 
Machiavel observes, and makes it the title of one 
of his discourses, that " a free government, in or- 
" der to maintain itself free, hath need, every day, 
'* of some new provisions in favour of liberty." 
The truth of this observation, 9nd the reasons 
that support it are obvious. But as every day 
may not furnish opportunities of making some of 
those new and neceflary provisions, no day tlitit 
does furnish the opportunity ought to be neglect* 
^d. The Romans had been so liberal in bestow- 
pg the right of citizens on strangers, that the 

power 
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power of their elections began to fall into sue 
hands as the constitution had not intended to 
trust with them. Quintus Fabius saw the grow- 
ing evil; and being censor, he took the opportu- 
nitv; confined all these new ^electors into four 
tribes; put it out of their power to turn the elec- 
tions, as they had doiie, while their numbers were 
divided among all the tribes; freedhis country from 
this danger; restored the constitution, according 
to thetrue intent and meaning of it; and obtained 
by universal suffrage the title of Maximus. If 
H spirit like this had prevailed among us, at the 
time we speak of, something like this would have 
been done: and surely something like it ought 
to have been done; for the revolution was, in 
"many instances, audit ought to have been so in 
all", oneof those renewals of our constitution that 
we have often mentioned. If it had been such, 
with respect to the elections of members to serve in 
|>arliament, these elections might have been drawn 
back to the ancient principle on which they had 
been established ; and the rule of property, which 
was followed ancientlj^ and was perverted by in- 
numerable changes that length of time produced, 
might have been restored ; by which the commu- 
nities to whom the right of electing was trusted, 
as wdl as the qualifications of the electors and the 
elected, might have been settled in proportion to 
the present state of things. Such a remedy might 
have wrought a radical cure of the evil that threat- 
ens our constitution; whereas it is much to be ap- 
prehended, even from experience, that all otliers 

are 
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are merely palliative; and yet the palliative must 
be employed, no doubt, till the specifick can be 
procured. 

But nothing of this kind was done at the revolu-- 
tion. Pleased that the open attacks on our ccm- 
stitution were defeated and prevented, men enter- 
tained no thought of the secret attacks that might 
be carried on against the independency of parlia- 
ments; as if our dangers could be but of one kind, 
and could arise but from one family. Soon after 
the revolution, indeed, men of all sides, and of all 
denominations, (for it was not a party- cause, 
though it was endeavoured to beniade such)begatv 
to perceive, not only that nothing effectual had 
been done to hinder the undue influence of the 
crown in elections, and an overbalance of the 
creatures of the court in parliament, but that the 
means of exercising such an influence, at the will 
of the crown, were unawares and insensibly in- 
creased, and every day increasing. In a word, 
they began. to see that the foundations were laid 
of giving as great power to the crown indirectly, 
as the prerogative, which they had formerly dread- 
ed so much, could give directly, and of establishing 
universal corruption. The firft hath happened, 
and we pray that the last never may. 

The net revenue of the crown, at the abdication 
of king James, amounted to somewhat more than 
two millions, without any tax on land or malt, and 
without 'a multitude of grievous impositions and 
excises, that have been since heaped on the nation, 
Jt is plain, and it was so then, that this revenue 

might 
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might have been so increased, as to answer annu- 
ally the great annual expenses, in which w^e enga- 
ged soon afterward. In this case, the people would 
not have had a greater, nay nor so great a burden 
t0 bear, as they had in the course of the two wars 
that followed; and, at the end of these wars, they 
would have found themselves with little or no load 
upon them, instead of crouching under a, debt of 
fifty millions. That this method was not taken, 
furnishes matter of very melancholy reflection 
to the present, and will do so to future genera- 
tions. But these reflections are no part of my 
subject. How it came to pass that a method so 
practicable, and so eligible, was not takenj-^whe-^ 
ther this was owing to private interest, to party- 
cunning of different and opposite kinds, or to an 
unhappy refinement in politicks, that contracts 
iug national debts, under a new establisbm^ent, 
was an efiectual expedient to attach men to this 
establishment) I shall not presume to say. All three 
might have their share, perhaps, in detennin- 
ing for another measure. At least it is a point, 
on which the men of that time have spoken with 
much prejudice, and little candour. But however 
that might be, certain it is that we began to bor- 
row at high interest, to anticipate and mortgage, 
immediately after the revolution : and having once 
begun, there was no remedy; we were forced to 
proceed in the same manner, through the course 
of two mighty wars. Formerly, the whole expense 
of the state was borne Cy the crown ; and when 
this expense grew, upon extraordinary occa^^ions, 

too 
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too great for the revenue of tlie crovvn to bear, the 
p^ple ai^ed the crown, if they approved the oc* 
casions of the expense* These grants were 
properly aids, ho more : for the revenue of the 
crown was engaged in th^ first place, and therefore 
it might seem reasonable, that the crown should 
have the levying and management of the whole ; 
of these aids, as well as ^f the standing revenue. 
^ut it happened in thisr case, as it does in many ; 
the reason of the thing ceased, and the tt^ng con- 
tinued. A separate private revenue, or a' civil-list, 
as we commonly call it, was assigned to the crown. 
From thaj; time, the former order hath been 
reversed. Our kings, instead of contributing 
most, have contributed nothing to thepublick 
charge ; and the people of Britain, instead of 
giviug occasionally aids to the crown, have taken 
upon themselves the whole load of ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses, for which they annually 
provide. Notwithstanding this vast alteration 
in the state of the revenue, and the interest of 
the king and the people in the management of it, 
the same forms of granting aids to the crown, and 
of levying taxes, and of managing the publick 
treasure, have been continued: so that the peo- 
ple stand obliged (for the crown, that is trusted 
with the whole, is bound for nothing) to make 
good all deficiencies, though they have no share 
in the management of the revenue. Our kings, 
since the establishment of the civil-list, have not 
oi^ly a private and separate estate, but receive a 
!kii»4 ^f rent*chaj;gt out of tkt publick estate, to 
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maintain their honour and dignity, nothing' els^l 
and whether the pubUck estate thrive, er not, this 
rent-charge must be made good to them ; at least> 
83 it hath been settled on our present most grak 
bious monarch, if the funds appropriated produce 
the double of that immense revenue of eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year, which hath beeii 
so liberally given him for life^ the whole is his^ 
ivithout account ; but if they fail in any de-^ 
gree to produce it, the intire national fund is en-* 
gaged to make up the difference^ But although our 
kings have thus no longer any immediate in- 
terest in the publick estate, they are trusted with 
the intire management of it. They are not 
only stewards for the publick, but they condescend 
to be such for all those private persons, who are the 
creditors of the publick, and have the additional 
trouble of managing about three millions a year, 
on this head« 

Now this new settlement, which appears ab* 
surd in speculation, how wise soever it may have 
been thought contrived for practice, hath had thiu 
evident and inevitable consequence. As we have 
annually increased our funds, and our taxes, we 
have annually increased the power of the crown*, 
and these funds and taxes being established and laid 
for perpetuity, or for terms equivalent to perpe- 
tuity, in the sense here intended, this increase of 
power must not only continue, but still increase, 
as long as the system of ceconomy subsists. How 
this increase of power arises from the increase of 
funds and taxQF, aod tfa^ influence «of tlie crewli 

grows, 



grows, rn proportion to the burden on the peo- 
ple, heavier, hath been explained so much in the 
debates on a late detestable occasion, that much 
less needs to be said on the subject here. If we 
consider, in the increase of taxes, nothing more 
than the increase of officers first, by which a vast 
number of new dependents on the crown are cre- 
ated on every part of the kingdom j (dependents 
as numerous, and certainly more prevalent tJiaa 
all the tenants and wards of the crown were anci- 
ently 'y ) and secondly, the powers given to the 
treasury, and other inferiour officers, on account 
of these taxes, which are at least as great and a:>. 
grievous, in this free government of ours, as any 
that are exercised in the most arbitrary govern- 
ment, on the same occasions j if we consider this 
alone, we shall find reason sufiicient to conclude; 
that alt&ough the power of prerogative was more 
open, and more noisy in it*s operations, yet the 
power thus acquired is more real, and may prove 
more dangerous for this very reason, because it is 
more covered and m#re silent. That loen began 
to see, very soon after the revolution, the dano-er 
arising from hence to our constitution, as 1 said 
above, is most certain. No less than seven acts 
were made, in king William's reign, to prevent 
undue influences on elections; and one of the 
acts, as I remember, for I have it not before me,, 
is grounded on this fact, " that the officers of the 
" excise had frequently, by threats and promises, 
*' prevailed on electors, and absolutely debarred 
" them of the freedom of voting*." What hath 
* Tertio Gul, & Blar. 
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been done, or attempted to be done, sinc^ that 
time, in the same view, and what hatb been done, 
or attempted to be done, both in the reign of king 
William and since, to prevent an undue influence 
on the elected, as well as on the electors, I need 
not recapitulate. They are matters of fresh date, 
and enough known. Upon the whole, this change 
in the state and property of the publick revenue 
hath made a change in our constitution, not yet 
perhaps attended to sufficiently, but such a one 
however as deserves our utmost attention, since 
it gives a power, unknown in former times, to 
iane of t;he three estates ; and since publick liberty 
is not guarded against the dangers that may arise 
from this power> as it was, and as it is now more 
than ever, against the dangers that used to arise 
from the powers formerly possessed or claimed by 
the crown. Formerly, prerogative was kept in 
sight, and -provisions were made against the effects 
and encroachments of it, as often as occasion 
required, and opportunity offered. They who 
called themselves friends to the government, 
in those days, opposed these provisions. They 
who were friends to the constitution promoted 
them. That the same thing should happen again, 
in a similar case, we must expect. But as the 
friends of the constitution, in times past, were 
not deterred, tempted, nor wearied, while they 
defended it against dangers of one kind, and by 
their honest perseverance delivered it down, not 
only safe, but more improved, to posterity ; let 

us 
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tis flatter ourselves with this agreeable hope, that 
the friends of the constitution, at this tinie, and 
in all times to come, will be neither deterred^ 
tempted, nor wearied in the same generous cause^ • 
in watching and guarding it against dangers of 
another kind; and that they will deliver it down, 
in like manner, to future generations. Sure I 
am there are reasons, and those of no small mo^ 
ment, why they should be more watchful, more 
upon their guard, more bold, and more inces- 
sant in their endeavours, if possible, even than 
the assertors of British liberty were formerly ; and 
the enumeration of some of these reasons is an 
iarticle not to be omitted on this occasion. 

I am, SIR, &c* 
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LETTER XIX. 

A s the means then of influencing by prerogative, 
and of governing by force, wai'e considered to 
be increased formerly, upon every increase of 
power to tlie crown, so are flie means of influ- 
encing by money,and of governing by corruption^ 
to be considered as increased now, upon that 
increase of power, which hath accrued to the 
crown by the new constitution of the revenue 
since the revolution. Nay farther. Not only 
the means of corrupting are increased, on the part 
of the crown, but the facility of employing these 
means with success is increased, on the part of 
the people, on the part of the electors, and of the 
elected. Nay, farther still. These means and 
this facility are not only increased, but the power 
of the crown to corrupt, as I have hinted already, 
and the proneness of the people to be corrupted, 
must continue to increase on the »ame principles, 
unless a stqp be put to the growing wealth and 
power of one, and the growing depravity of the 
other. We are, to be sure, in no danger from 
any advantages his majesty will take of this situa>* 
lion> but if advantage be not taken, in &your of 
our constitution, of the present most happy i^ign, 
of the mild and beneficent temper of our heroical 
monarch, of the generous principle, instilled by 
nature, and improved by philosophy, of his royal 
consort^ it may be supposed, for we speak hypo- 
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thfetically all along, as the reader \v^ill please to 
remember, even where the precaution is not used ; 
it may be supposed, I say, that pretended friends 
to th^ government, and rerj enemies to this con- 
stitution, no matter whether they are such by 
principle, or becoitte such by their crimes, will 
get into siiperiour power^ in some future time, and 
under some weak or wicked prince: and when- 
ever this happens, the subversion of oor consti- 
tution, and of our liberty by consequence, will be 
the most easy enterprise imaginable; because 
rtothing can be more easy, than the creation of 
an anticonstitutional dependency of the two 
houses of parliament on the crown will be m that 
case; and because such a dependency of the two 
houses is as real a subversion of our constitution 
as an absolute abolishment of paliaments would be. 
The first of those means of corruptivn,that have 
grown up, or been increased, since the revolution, 
which I shall mention, is tlie establishment gf 
the civil list; not so much on account of the. 
manner in which it was originally givexf, as on 
account of that in which it hath been since given, 
and of the vast augmentations that have been made/ 
to it; augmentations, that may be doubled, or 
trebled, in times to come, upon the samemotives« 
under the same and other pretences ; in short» 
iust as speciously as they have been made. The 
revenue of king James the isecond, as it stood 
at his abdication, hath been mentioned ; and it 
would not be hard to show, by indisputably 
.computations, that they who apprehended be migi^X 
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be able to govern without parliaments, or to buy 
parliaments if he wanted their assistance, had good 
ro^son for such apprehensions, notwithstanding 
the expense he was at, over and above all the 
ordinary charges of the government in maintaining 
against law a great standing army of sixteen or 

eighteen thousand men. But to go back to 

the reign of king Charles the second, whose re- 
venue was much less. The patriots of that age, 
even when this revenue was computed at no more, 
than one million two hundred thousand pounds 
a year, took great alarm at the pecuniary influence 
it might create, and looked upon it, and spoke of 
it, as a fund for corruption. Now if this revenue 
could afford a fund for corruption, when, besides 
maintaining th^ honour and dignity of the crown, 
it was to defray all the other expenses of the state, 
and among the rest, those of a small army, and 
a great fleet ; what would the same patriots think 
of a revenue of eight hundred thousand pounds, or 
a million a year, applicable to the pariicular ex- 
penses of the crown alone, and not one farthing 
of which sacred treasure was ever diverted to any 
national^ qse? Thpy would have the same just 
^ confidence, no doubt, as we have in his present 
majesty ; but they would say as we do, that so 
, imqaense a private, or separate revenue, may be- 
come hereafter an inexhaustible fund of corruption, 
and therefore that the independency of parlia* 
ments is and must be in real danger, till some 
remedies, as effectual against the pecuniary in- 
fluence, as have been found against the prerogative 
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of the crown, are provided. Tliey would show 
that a small sum, in aid of places and pensions, 
<Df fears ^nd expectations, might serve for the or» 
dinary charge of annual corruption ; and that a 
small saving reserved every year might produce, 
at the end of feven, a fund sufficient for the ex- 
traordinary charge of septennial and national 
corruption. 

But again. If we suppose the civil list to be- 
come an insufficient fund for these purposes, by 
the profusion of some future king, (and nothing 
less than the most extr^ayagant profusion can make 
it SO; or ifwe suppose that somefuturekingmay join 
to so many ill qualities, as leave him no means of 
governing but by corruption, a sordid avarice, 
that renders him unable to open his coffers, even 
for this use; yet will a very little iniquitous cun- 
ning suffice to create funds for corruption, that 
may come in aid of the civil list. It is natural for 
men to be less frugal, when others are to pay for 
their want of frugality. Our kings therefore may 
become more apt to take, and our ministers to 
advise such engagements, as plunge the nation, 
at every turn, into vast expense ; since the load, 
which fell, in part at least, on the crown formerly, 
falls intire on the. people now. But beside this 
generabeason to promote a want of frugality, there 
may arise particular reasons, of more positive and 
more pernicious effect. A weak administration, 
for instance, may pretend publick necessity, when 
private inabiHty alone hath formed the con- 
jimcture; and frequent and extravagant supphes 
u 3 \ may 
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may be a:^ked and obtained, to do, or to undo, hy 
the weight of money, what might havp bpen at-, 
tained, or prevented, by a little foresight, and by a 
prudent conduct. A wicked ftdipinistratlon may 
propose to impqverish the people ; to render them 
as submissive and ^a abject a^ the si;1]|j^cts, the 
b9ors, or the slaves, in some foreign countries, afid 
to beggar them out of their sturdiness. But there is; 
aqotlier view, that may be common to a weak and 
a wicked administratipnboth. |n such an age asi 
we suppose, publick money will be easily granted, 
and publick accounts rctrely, or incuriously msipe^jt- 
ed. The ministers therefpre, though never so weak, 
may be impudent enough to ask, and able enougl^ 
to get frequent supplies, on national pretences, fof 
private purposes. Ihp consequences of this are 
manifold ; for, in general, tjie more money passes; 
1 hrough tlieir lijvnds, the more pppoftunities they 
have of gain ; and, in particular, they may share, if 
they please, in every bad bargain they make for 
the publick ; and the worse their bargj^in, thp bet^- 
ter their sh«ire lyill be. Thus an immense subsidy 
given to some little prince, who de^ls in soldiers, 
or an immense arrear stated in favpur pf these little 
merchants of human flpsh, may be so ordered as^ 
to steal enough from the publick to replenish the 
royal coffers, tp glut tl^e ministers, tp feed so.me 
of their hungry cfeaturecf, aqd tp bribe a par- 
liament besides!. Several of thes^ pcc£(sionaI job^ 
may be, and, no doubts will be coi^trived, in sucl» 
an age, and by such means a3 we here suppose, 
wd may be justly reckoned as so many auxiliary 
^9 . ,. fan<^| 
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£fnds, belonging to the great aggregate fund of 
^corruption. Let lis, however, break off from dis- 
coursing of these, which may be more easily 
and more frequently contrived under the present 
but might have been contrived under the former 
constitution of the revenue ; and let us turn ouf 
discourse, to speak of that great source of cprrup^- 
tion, which Was opened soon after the revolution; 
which was unknown before it, and which hath 
spread, since it was opened, like the boic of Pan- 
dora, innumerable evils over this unhappy coun* 
try. 

The increase and continuance of taxes acquire 
to the crown, by multiplying officers of the revenue, 
and by arming them with formidable powers 
against the rest of their fellpw-subjects, a degree 
of power, the weight of which the inferiour ranks 
of our people have long felt, and they most, who are 
most useful to the commonwealth, and which even 
the superiour ranks may feel one time or other; 
for I presume it would not be difficult to fhow how 
a full exercise of the powers that are in being^ 
with, or even without some little additions to 
them, for the improvement of the revenue, that 
stale pretence for oppression, might oblige the 
greatest lord in the land to bow as low to a com* 
missioner of the customs, or excise, or to some 
subaltern harpy, as any nobleman or gentleman 
in France can be obliged to bow to the intendant 
of his province. But the establishment of publick 
funds, on the credit of these taxes, hath been 
productive of more and greater ipiscbiefs than the 
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taxes themselves, not only by increasing the 
means of corruption, and the power of the 
crown, but by the efFe6l it hath had on the spirit 
^f the nation, on our manners, and our morals. 

It is impossible to look back, without grief, 
on the necessary and unavoidable consequences 
of this establishment; or without indignation on 
that mystery of iniquity, to which this establish- 
ment gave occasion, which hath been raised upon 
it, and carried on, for almost half a century, by 
means of it. It is impossible to look forward, 
without horrour, on the consequences that may 
still follow. The ordinary expenses of our go- 
vernment are defrayed, in. great measure, by anti- 
cipations and mortgages. In times of peace, in 
days of prosperity, as we boast them to be, we 
contract new debts, and we create new funds. 
What must we do in war, and in pational distress ? 
What will happen, when we have mortgaged 
and funded all we have to mortgage and to fund; 
when we have mortgaged to new creditors that 
.sinking fund, which was mortgaged to other credi- 
tors not yet paid off; when we have mortgaged 
all the produ6l of our land, and even our land it- 
self ? Who can answer, that when we come* to 
Siich extremities, or have them more nearly in 
prospect, ten millions of people will bear any 
longer to be hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water, to maintain the two Iwndredth part of that 
number at ease, and in plenty? Who can answer, 
that the whole body of the people will suffer them- 
selves to be treated, in favour of a handful of 
22 ^ men> 
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men, (for they who monopolize the whole power, 
and may in time monopolize the whole property 
of the fjimds,. are indeed but a handful) wh© can 
answer, that the whole body of the people will 
suffer themselves to be treated, in favour of such 
a handful, as the poor Indians are, in favour of 
the Spaniards; ; to be parcelled out in lots, as it 
were ; and to be assigned, like these Indians to the 
Spanish planters, to toil and starve for the pro^ 
prietors of the several funds ? Who can answer, 
that a scheme, which oppresses the farmer, ruins 
the manufafturer, breaks the merchant, discou- 
rages industry, and reduces fraud into system ; 
which beggars so often the fair adventurer and 
innocent proprietor ; which drains continually a 
portion of our national wealth away to foreigners, 
and draws most perniciously the rest of that im- 
mense property, that was diffused among thou- 
sands, into the pockets of a few ; who can answer, 
that such a scheme will be always endured ? — But 
1 have run, before I was aware, from my subject, 
which requires no more, than that I should take 
notice of the establishment of the publick funds, 
as it furnishes new means of corruption on thepaJht 
of the crown, and new facilities to these means, 
on the part of the people. 

Now this, I suppose, hath need of no proof, and 
of little explanation ; for, first, the whole art of 
stockjobbing, the whole mystery of iniquity men- 
tioned above, arises from this establishment, and 
is employed about the funds ; and, secondly, the 
main springs that turn, or may turn, the artificial 

wheel 
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wlieei of credit, and make the papor estates that 
^re fastened to it rise or fall, lurk behind the veil 
of the treasury. From hence it follows, that if 
this office should be ever unrighteously adminis*- 
ierei ; if there slwuld ever be at the head of it, one 
of those veteran sharpers, who bath learned by 
experience how to ijtiprove the folly, and aggra- 
vate the misfortunes of hi^ fellow -subjects, of the 
innocent, of tl>e poor, of the widow, and of the 
orphan, to his own, or any other private advantage j 
it follows 1 3ay,- that he must have it in his power, 
and there can bip no doubt of his wiU^ to enjploy 
two method^ of corruption, without ^iiy incum- 
brance to the civil list, Such a ministt^rial jobber 
may employ the opportunities of gaining on the 
funds, that he can frequently create^ by a thou^ 
sand various artifices, (notwithstanding the excel- 
lent provisions that h^ve been lately ipade against 
the infamous practice of stockjobbing, by th^ wis- 
dom of the legislature, and which we promise 
ourselves will be still improved) and he may ap- 
ply the gains, that are tlms made, to corruption, in 
aid of the civil-list. He may corrupt men with 
their own spoils, and bribe even those whom he 
reduced by his clandestine practices to that pe- 
nury which could alone make them capable of 
being bribed; or, when he hath to do with men of 
another character, (for no rank alone will be suf- 
ficient to raise them, in such an age, al)ove the 
most direct and prostitute corruption ;) he may 
bribe them by a whisper, initiate them into his 
mystery to gain them, and then secure them by s^ 

participatioi) 
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I^Vticipation of the same fraud and the same 
profit. 

» Though this rearsoning be hypothetical, yet the 
suppositions are not sti*ained» nor unnatural ; for 
»s the meanest grubs on earth have raised them^ 
selves by stockjobbing to the rank and port of 
noblemen and gentlemen ; so many noblemen and 
gentlemen debase themselves to their meanness, 
and acquire the same spirit, by following the same 
trade. That luxury, which began to spread after 
the restoration of king Charles the second, hath 
jncreased ever since ; hath descended from the 
highest to the lowest ranks of our people, and is 
&^ome national. Now nothing can be more cer- 
tain than this, that national luxury and national 
poverty may^ in time, establish national prostitu- 
tion. Beside this, it is to be considered, that the 
.jmmense wealth of particular men is a pircum- 
stance whiph always attends national poverty, and 
is in a great measure the cause of it. We may 
apply already to our country thus much at least 
of that lyhiph Sallust makes Cato say of the state 
pf Rome J and I wish we could apply no more, 
T—" Habemus Ipjcuriapa, atque avaritiam; publice 
" egestatem, privatim opulentiam ; luxury and 
^f avarice, publick want and private wealth 
** abound." Now, as publick want,or general pover- 
ty,for in that sense I take it here, will lay numbers 
of men open to theattacks of corruption; so private 
lyealth will have the same effect, especially where 
luxury prevails, on some of those who do not feci 
the publick want$ for there js imaginary as well as 
f pal poverty. He wIk) thought liimself rich before^ 

may 
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may begin to think himself poor, when he com- 
pares his wealth, and the expense he is able to 
make, with those men whom he hath been used to 
esteem, and perhaps justly, far inferiour to him- 
self in all respects. He who would have been 
ashamed to participate in fraud, or to yield to cor- 
ruption, may begin to think the fault venial, when 
he sees men, who were far below him, rise above 
him by fraud and by corruption ; when he sees 
them maintain 'themselves by these means in an 
elevation, which they could not have acquired by 
the conti'ary virtues, if they had had them. Thus 
may contraries unite in their effect, and poverty 
and wealth combine to facilitate the means and 
the progress of corruption. Thus may the great 
thieves of the nation do more, and less reparable 
mischief, by the practices they introduce and the 
examples they set, than by the-actual robberies 
they commit. " Plusque exemplo qukm peccato 
" nocent," to use an expression of Tully, in one 
of his books of laws. 

Much fhore might be said, concerning the in- 
■ crease of pawer which the crown hath acquired, 
and must continue to acquire, according to the 
present constitution and management of the re- 
venue. Much more might be said to show, that 
the power of money, as the world is now consti- 
stuted, is real power, and that all power without 
this, is imaginary j that the prince who gets prero- 
gative alone, gets a phantom ; but fchat he who gets 
money, even without prerogative, gets something 
real, and will be as much stronger than his 
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neighbours, and his people too^ as he hath a greater 
command of money. In fine, a great deal more 
raght be said to show how much corruption is a 
more deadly weapon than the highest prerogative, 
in the hands of men who are enemies to such a 
constitution of government as ours is.— But I 
hasten to a conclusion. 

If then a spirit of rapine and venality, of fraud 
and corruption, continue to difFnse themselves, 
not only luxury and avarice, but every kind of 
immorality will follow ; and the whole may be 
improved by such ways as have been fketched 
out, and by others, whenever the nation falls 
under a bad government, till the prince on the 
throne shall not be able to say, speaking of his 
whole people, evea that which Philip the second 
said, speaking of the corruption of his own court 5 
-** They all take money, except myself and Sapena. " 
Britain will then be in that very condition, in 
which, and in which alone, her constitution, and 
her liberty hy consequence, may be destroyed ; 
because the people may, in a state of aniversal 
corruption, and will in no other, either suffer 
others to betray them, or betray themselves. 
How near a progress we have made towards this 
state, I determine not. This I say ; it is time fo^ 
every man, who is desirous to preserve the Bri- 
tish constitution, and to preserve it secure, to 
contribute all he can to prevent the ill effects of 
that Aw influence and power, which have gained 
strength in every reign since the revolution j of 
those means of corruption that may be employed, 
onetime or other, on the part of the crown, and 

of 
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of that pronenessto corruption on the part of £he 
people, that hath been long growing, and still 
grows. It may otherwise happen, that, these 
causes remaining in force, their effects will be- 
come too strong to be checked, and will ensure 
the ruin of the best constitution lipon earth, 
whenever the men in power shall think their* 
grandeur or their safety concerned in the ruin of 
it* We are not exposed at present, most certainly^ 
to any such contingency ; but the bare possiU* 
lity of being so is a reason sufficient to awaken 
and alarm every honest man. Hath not everv 
such man, indeed, reason to be alarmed, when he 
hears the cause of corruption publickly pleaded, 
and whenmen are suffered, nay paid by somebody 
or other, to plead this unrighteous cause, as if 
it was that of our most righteous government. 
Had we lived when the star chamber tyrannized, 
and many other extravagant powers were exercis- 
ed, under the authority of the crown, we should 
have found fault as much as we dared, no doubt, 
and yet have waited patiently, perhaps, for some 
favourable opportunity of redressing the grievan- 
ces. But M hen we heard these acts of power 
justified as legal and constitutional, and the 
prerogative, by virtue of which they were done, 
claimed as a right in the crown, we should have 
taken the alarm, I presume, as hot as our prede- 
cessors did. Thus, in the case now before us, 
corruption may have been practised in some de- 
gree, perhaps at all times. But then it hath been 
always kept under by the shame and danger, 
|hat attended both the corrupter and the corrupt*. 

ed 
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ed. ^ It hath been dways complained of, never de- 
fended, and endeavours have been used, from time 
to time, with general applause, to prevent it. Bui 
according to the principles now avowed, these 
endeavours were unjust; they ©ught to he repent- 
ed of; and the acts nwide in consequence of tliem 
ought to be repealed : for the constitutional inde- 
pendency of the crown cannot be supported, un-. 
less the crown have the right and the means of 
taking their independency fronl the other part?* 
of the legislature, by keeping the members of 
those assemblies under a pecuniary influence. 
Let no man think that the absurdity and profli- 
gacy of these doctrines secure ,us against the 
effect of them. They may soon grow into vogue, 
and be reputed as sacred truths as any of those 
falshoods, Uiat are established by the systems of 
policy fmd religion, in many other countries. 
What can be too absurd, or too profligate, fen* 
an absurd and profligate, or for a sup^rstitioujs; 
people ? 

But it we should apprehend the effects of. these- 
doctrines as little as we esteem the doctors who 
preach them, yet still the alarm is given by them, 
audit would be stupidity, or somewhat much worse 
than stupidity, not to, take it. We despise the 
drummers and trumpeter? of an enemy's army ; 
(for I resume the allusion that I applied in the 
first of tbese discourses -, ) but when we hear the 
noise, of their drums and trumpets," we take tlie 
alartei, and conclude the enemy is near. The 
friends of our constitution therefore wre in Jhe 

right 
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right to join issue upon this point with the eriei 
miesof it, and to fix upon this principal and real 
distinction and difference, the present division 
of parties ; since parties we must have ; and sinc6 
those which subsisted formerly are quite extin- 
guished, notwithstanding ail the wicked endea-^ 
• vours of some men, who can have no merit but 
party-merit, nor safety but in faction^ to revive 
them. If there was. merit, and surely there wa» 
great merit, in opposing the assertors of preroga- 
tive formerly, when it rose so high as to endanger 
our liberty ; there is great merit in opposing the 
assertors of corruption now, and in exposing the 
means by which this expedient may be improved 
to the ruin of our constitution, and therefore of 
our liberty. Nay, the merit is greater in some 
respects, if corruption be in itself, in it's own na^ 
ture, and in the present circumstances of the na-» 
tion, and*dispositions of the people, more danger- 
ous than prerogative ever was; and if the means 
of establishing a government of arbitrary will, by 
corruption,^ be more likely to prove effectual than 
those of doing it by prerogative ever were. That 
it should ever become harder to save our country 
from the effects of corruption, than it was to de*. 
feat the efforts of prerogative, Gqd forbid. — ^On 
the whole matter, a Dissertation upon Parties 
could not wind itself up more properly, we think, 
than by showing that the British constitution 
of government deserves, above all others, the 
constant attention, and care to maintai;ii it, of the 
people who are so happy as to live under it ; that it 

i»ay 
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caay be weakened for want of attention, which in 
a degree of danger ; but that it cannot be destroy- 
ec), unless the peers andtbecominons, that is, the 
whole body ot the people, unite, to destroy it, 
which is a degree of madness, and such a mon- 
strous iniquity, as nothing butconfiimed and uni- 
versal corruption can produce; that since the 
time^ when all our dangers from prerogative ceas- 
ed, new dangers to thisconstitution, more silent' 
and less pbserved^ are arisen ; and finally, that as 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to preserve 
the nominal division of whig and tory parties, 
which subsisted before the revolution, when the 
difference Qf principies» that could alone make 
the di;stinction real, exists no longer ; so nothing 
can be more reasonable than to admit the nominal 
division of constitutionists and anticonstitutron- 
ists, or of a court and a country-party, at this time, 
when an avowed diffeence of principles makes 
this distinction real. That this distinction is real 
cannot be denied, as long as there are men 
among us, who argue for, and who promote even 
a con-upt dependency of tJ>e members, of the two 
hous^^s, of, parliament on tlie crown; and others 
who njaintain that such adependcncyof themem- 
bers takes aw^.y the constitutional independency of 
the.two houses, and that this independency lost, our 
constitution is a dead letter, and we shall be only 
ma worse condition by preserving thefforms of it. 

To reduqe therefore our present parties to this 
single djxjsipn^.pyr present disputes to this. single 
c$»nt€^4 and to. fix our principal ittention on 

Vox. ill. ' X this 
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this object of danger, too long and too much n^g* 
Iccted, hath been and is the sole design of these 
discourses. The design may have been insufli** 
ciei^tly executed, but it is honest; but it is of the 
last importance; and whatever the enemies of our 
constitution, who call themselves the friends of 
the government, may say, to amuse and impose 
OiUhe Weak, ignorant, and trifling part of man- 
icihJ^ the importance of it will be felt ever}' day 
siM every hour^ more and more, till it be felt by 
every man in Britain. Lei us hope, and endea- 
vour by all possible means, that it may not be felt 
too late; and to encourage the constitutionists, 
or country-pat*ty5 in this attempt, let tis consider 
from whom an opposition to it is to be expected. 

Shall it be expected then from those, whb 

have paffed under the denomination of tories ? , 
Certainly not. They feel as much as any men 
in Britain the preference^ that ought to be given 
tb that s}'stem of government, which was esta- 
blished by the revolution, and in which they 
took so great a share, and show themselves as 
ready to render that great work, which was leffc 
and still continues imperfect, complete. 
Shall this opposition be expected from the. dis- 
senters? It cannot be. Shall they, w*ho pretend 
to greater purity than others, become the advo- 
cates of corruption ? Shall they contribute their 
endeavours ^o undermine the best constitution of 
government they can hope to enjoy, unless they 
hope to rise on the rains of it, and to form another 
OR their owDt 49iodel;! As religi<>us sects;, thi^de- 
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serve iDclulgence, and they have it^ but they are 
too wise not to see that, as a faction in the state 
they would deserve none.— —In fine, shall this op* 
position be expected firom those who have been 
called whigs? That too is impossible. Tlieir 
predecessors asserted the independency of parlia- 
ments, and struggled hard against corruption^ in 
former reigns. When the rest, of mankind em- 
brace the same principles, and pursue the same 
ends, shall they renounce one, and run counter to 
the other? Shall they own themselvei^ against one 
method of destroying our constitution but for 
another ? Against making kings independent on 
parliaments by prerogative, but for making par- 
liaments dependent on kings by corruption ? Shall 
they give the enemies of the revolution a plau« 
sible pretence to say, that nothing more was meant^ 
by them at least, than a change of government, 
ia which they hoped to find their particular and 
party account I This would be to cast black and 
odious colours on the revolution, indeed ; more 
black, attd more odious than any that it was in the 
power of a vain, forwards turbulent preaaher * 
to cast, by his frothy deqlamation.s. Biit ,tli# 
whigs are so far from opposing the endei^vopns to 
preserve our constitution, that they cpoperajte to 
promote the success of them ; and that, bowevec 
personal prejudices, personal partialities, and old 
babits, that are daily wearing off, may be still e&* 
tertained by sotne iuiiongthem> all the independent 
nen^ who pass under, that name,, unite in tl^ 

^ Doctor Sachevei:«I • 
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common cause of liberty and their country;- It 

remains therefore that no national party can be 
formed in opposition to those, who endeavour to 
secure the independency of parliaments against 
the new influence of the crown, and against cor- 
ruption ; nor any strength be exerted, except that 
of a faction, composed of the refuse of all parties, 

gleaned up by one who hath none for him.- 1 

would willingly carry this farther ; and, in doing 
so, I shall not advance a paradox, unless it be 
supposed, which I think wouldbe a greater paradox, 
^ that a man may have abilities to destroy the 
constitution, and yet not sense enough to see his 
remote, as well as immediate, his family, as well as 
personal interest. I say then, that if a design of 
raising the power of the crown above any pitch of 
prerogative, and of reducing parliaments to an 
absolute dependency, as well as a faction to sup- 
port this design, be formed ; the very man who 
forms such a design, and such a faction, must be 
infatuated, if he can wish very sincerely bis own 
success. His first design, we are sure, will be 
tliat of raising a great family, and heaping upon 
it riches and honours. Shall his second design be 
that of rendering these riches and honours pre- 
earious and insecure, and of entailing servitude on 
his own race; -for it will be impossible to exempt 
them from the common calamity ? Nothing but 
despair, that is fear void of hope, arising from a 
consciousness of guilt, can drive any man into 
such a design. But, in this case, -tbeve will^ 
fear opposed to fear^ and oue of these fears may 
17 be 
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be allayed by hope. The fear of being called to 
a severe account may be mitigated by the hope 
of escaping. Where is the insolent, rapacious, 
odious minister, that may not entertain some hope 
as well as fear, when he sets before his eyes the 
examples of those who have gone before hirrt ? 
Pallas was the favourite of Agrippina. He govern- 
ed like the master of the empire, and supported 
her pride and ambition by his counsel and services, 
as he had been raised to power and was maintain- 
ed in it by her credit, while her credit lasted. 
Nero dismissed him ; and seeing him go from 
court with a crowd at his heels, said pleasantly- 
enough, as if it had been spoken of a dictator, 
that he went to abdicate. But Pallas carried off 
the spoils of the empire w^th him ; all scores were 
quitted between him and the publick j and, accord- 
ing to the bargain he had made, he was called to 
no account*. Many such examples might becited 
to comfort with hope the most guilty minister, 
who is wise, if not honest enough, to stop in the 
career of iniquity, before the measure of it be en- 
tirely filled, pressed down, and running over. But 
if one of those bubbles of fortune, who thinks he 
al ways shall escape, because he always hath 6scaped» 

* Nero infensius iis, quibus superbiamuliebris innitebatur, 
demovet Pallantem curft rerura, quis, k Claudio impositus, ye- 
l«t arbitrum regoi ag^bat ; ferebaturque,digredit'nteeo,mag- 
ni prosequentium multitudine, rion absurde dixisse, ire Pal- 
kntem ut ejuraret. Sah^ pepigerat Pallas, ue cujias facti in 
prseteritum interrogaretur, paresque rationes cum republici 
haberet. Tacit. An. 1. 13.. 
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not content to wound a free constitution ofgo* 
vernment, should resolve to make it expire 
under his ^ministration; the condition of 
such a one, however he may flatter himself, or 
be flattered by others, must be ten times 
more wretched and forlorn than the worst of those 
to which his cruelty hath reduced multitudes 
— ^For what ? — If he succeeds in his sacrilegious 
designs, (they are of as deep a dye, at least,) he 
may hope for impunity, perhaps, to his gray hairs, 
and be suffered to languish through the infirmities 
of old age, with an inward remorse more pungent 
than imy of them ; but he is sure to entail servitude 
on his whole race, ai^ indelible infamy on his 
memory. If he fails, W misses of that impunity, 
to which he sacrificed his country ; he draws triple 
vengeance on his own head ; and exposes his in« 
nocent family to a thousand misfortuiies, of which 
It will not be the least, whether he succeeds or 
fails, that they descended from him. But what- 
ever ministers may govern, whatever factions may 
arise, let the friends of liberty lay aside the ground- 
less distinctions, which are employed to amuse 
and betray them ; let them continue to coalite, 
let them' hold fast their integrity, and support with 
ppirit and perseverance the cause of their country, 
and they will confirm the good, reclaim the bad, 
vanquish the incorrigible, and make the Britidi 
constitution triumph, even over corruption. 

I have now gone through the task I inipos^d 
on myself, and shall only add tliese fipw wordi* 
There was an engagement taken^ in the beginning 

of 
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of these discourses, not to flatter. I have kept 
this engagement, and have spoken with great iree« 
dom ; but I hope with the justice, and moderation^ 
and decency, that I intended, of persons aod of' 
tilings. This freedom entitles me to expect, 
that no parallels, no inuendoes should be sup- 
posed to carry my sense farther than I have 
expressed it. The reasonable part of mankind 
will not disappoint so reasonable an expectation. 
But there are a set of creatures, who have no mercy 
on paper,^ to use an expression of Juvenal *, 
and who are ready to an^w^r, even when they are 
absolute strangers to tb^ subject. Unable to 
follow a thread of fa^; and argument^tbey play 
with words, and ti^rn and wrest particular pas- 
sages. They have done mine that honour, as I 
am told, and have once or twice seen. They may 
do the same again, whenever they please^ secui*e 
from any reply, unless they have sense enough^ 
or their patron for them, to take for a reply the 
story I am going to tell you, and which you may 
find related a little differently in one of the Specta* 
tors. The story is this. 

A certain pragmatical fellow, in a certain vi]-* 
jiage, took it into his head to write the names of 
the 'squire, of all his family, of the principal parish- 
officers, and of some of the notable members of the 
vestry, in the margin of the Whole Duty of Man, 
over-against every sin which he found mentioned 
in that most excellent treatise. The clamour wa^ 

»-_ stulta eft dementia 

^^«— ^ pcritune parcere charts^. 
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great, and all the neighbourhood was in an up- 
roar. At last, the minister was called in upon 
this great eniergencyj a pious and prudent divine, 
and the same, for ought I know, who was a mem* 
bcr of the Spectator's club. He heard them with 
patience; with so much, that he brought them to 
talk one after the other. When he had heard 
them, h^ pronounced that they were all in the 
wrong; that the book was written against sins 
of all kinds, whoever should be guilty of them ; 
but that the innocent would give occasion to un- 
just suspicions by all this clamour, and that the 
guilty would convict themselves. They took 
his advice. The Whole Duty of Man hath been 
read ever since, with much edificatidn, by all 
the parishioners. The innocent hath been most 
certainly confirmed in virtue, and we hope the 
guilty have been reformed from vice. 

I am, SIR, &c. 
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OF THE 

STUDV OF HISTORY. 

LETTER I. 

Cbanteiou inTouraine, Nov. 6, 1735* 

MYLORD,"^ 

I HAVE considered formerly, with a good 
deal of attention, the subject on which you 
'' command me to communicate ix\y thoughts toyou : 
and I p»actised in those days, as much as business 
and pleasure allowed me time to do, the rules 
that seemed to me necessary to be observed in the 
study of history. They were very different from 
those which writers on the same subject have re- 
commended, and which are commonly practised. 
But I confess to your lordship, that this neither 
gave me then, nor has given me since, any dis- 
trust of them. I do not affect singularity. On 
the contrary, I think that a due deference is to be 
paid to received opinions, and that a due com- 
pliance with received customs is to be held; 
though both the one and the other should be, 
what they often are, absurd or ridiculous. But 
this servitude is outward only, and abridges in no 
^ort the liberty of private judgment. This ob- 
ligations of submitting to it likewise, even out- 
wardly, extend no further, than to Uiose opinions 
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and customs which cannot be opposed ; or from 
which we cannot deviate without doing hurt, or 
giving offence to society. In all these cases, our 
speculations ought to be free : in all other cases, 
our practice may be so. Without any regard 
therefore to the opinion and practice even of the 
learned world, I am very willing to tell you mine. 
But, as it is hard to recover a thread of thought 
long ago laid aside, and impossible to prove some 
things, and explain others, without the assistance 
o£ many books which I have not here ; your lord- 
ship must be content with such an imperfect 
sketch, as I am able to send you at present in this 
letter. 

The motives that carry men to the study of 
history are different. Some intend, if such as they 
may be said to study, nothing more than Amuse- 
ment, and read the life of Aristides or Phocion, 
of Epaminondas or Scipio, Alexander or Caesar, 
just as they play a game at cards, pr as they 
would read the story of the seven champions. 

Others there are, whose motive to this study 
is nothing better, and who have the further disad- 
vantage of becoming a nuisance very often to so- 
ciety, in proportion to the progress they make. 
Tlie former do not improve their reading to any 
good purpose : the latter pervert it to a very 
bad one, and grow in impertinence as they increase 
in learning. I think I have known most of the 
first kind in England, and most of the last in 
France. The persons I mean are those who read 
to talk, to shine in conversation, and to impose in 

ciompanyi 
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company ; who having few ideas to vend of their 
own growth, store their minds with crude unru- 
minated facts and sentences; and hope to supply, 
by bare memory, the want of imagination and 
juclgraent, ^ , . 

But these are in the two lowest forms. ^ The 
next I shall mention are in one a httle higher ; 
in the form of those who grow neither wiser nor 
better by study thenyselves, but who enable others 
to study with greater ease, and to purposes more 
useful ; who make -fair copies* of foul manuscripts, 
give the signification of hard words, and take a 
great deal of other grammatical pains. The obliga* 
tion to these men would be great indeed, if 
they w^re in general able to do any thing better, 
and submitted to this drudgery For i^e sake of the 
publick : as some of them, it must be owned with 
gratitude, have done, but not later, I think, than 
about the time of the resurrection pf letters. Wl^en 
works of importance are pressing, generals them- 
selves may take up the pick-axe and the spade; 
but in the ordinary course of things, when that 
pressing necessity is over, such tools are left ia 
the hands destined to use them, the hands of 
common soldiers and peasants. I approve 
therefore very much the devotion of a studious 
man at Christ-Church, who was overheard in 
bis oratory entering into a detail ^vith God, as 
devout persons are apt todo, and, anK>ng other 
particular thanksgivings, acknowledging the di- 
vine goodness in furnishing the world with makers 
of dictionaries ! These men court fame, as well 
a$ their betters, by such means' as God has given 

tlien^ 
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tliem to acquire it : and Littleton exerted all 
the genius he had, when be made a dictionary, 
though Stephens did hot* They deserve encour^ 
ngement, however, while they continue to com- 
pile, and nt.ither affect wit, nor presume to reason. 

There is a fourth class, of much less use than 
these^ but of much greater name. Men of the 
first rank in learning, and to whom the whole 
tribe of scholars bow with. reverence. A man 
roust be as indifferent as I am to common censure 
or approbation, io avow a thorough contempt 
for the whole business of these learned lives; 
for all the researches into antiquity, for all tlie 
systems of chronology and history, that we owe 
to the hnmense labours of a Scaliger, a Bocbart, 
a Petavius, an Usher, and ^ven a Marsham. The 
same materials are common to them all; but 
these materials are few, and there is a moral 
impossibility that they should ever have more. 
They have .combined these into every form that 
can be given to tliem : they have supposed, 
they have guessed, they have .joined disjointed 
passagesof different authors, and broken traditions 
of unB6rtain originals, of various people, and of 
centuries remote from one another as well as 
from ours. In short, that they might leave no 
liberty untaken, even a wild fantastical similitude 
9f sounds has served to prop up a system. As 
the materials they have are few, so are the very 
best, and such ag pass for authentick, extremely 
precarious; as some of these learned persons 
^ themselves confess. 

Julius Africanus^ Eusebius, and George the 
fai>vkf opened the principal sources of all this 

science 
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science j but they corrupted the waters. Their 
point of view was to make profane history aiid 
chronology agree with facred; though the iattier 
chronology is very far from being estaMished 
with the clearness and certainty necessary to 
make it a rule. For this purpose, the ancient 
monuments, that these writers conveyed to 
posterity, were digested by them according 
to the systenx they were to maintain :. and none 
of these monuments were delivered down in their 
original forni, and genuine purity. Thij Dynas* 
ties of Manetho, for instance, are broken to pieces 
by Eusebius, and such fragments of them as 
suited his design, are stuck into his work. 
We have, we know, no more of them. The 
Codex Alexandrinus we owe to George the monk. 
We have no other authority for it : and one 
cannot see without amazement such a man as Sir 
John Marsham undervaluing this authority in one 
page, and building his sy.stem upon it in the next. 
He seems even by the lightness of his expression, if 
I remember well, for it is long since I lookc^d- into 
his canon, not to \^e so much concerned what 
foundation his system had, so he showed his skill 
in forming one, and reducing the immense anti^ 
quity of the Egyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraick calculation. In short, my lord, all these 
systems are so many enclumted castles ; they ap* 
pear to be something, they are nothing but ap« 
' pearances : Uke them too, dissolve the charm, 
and they vanish from the sight. To dissolve 
the charm, we must begin at the beginning of 
them: the expression may be odd, but it is 

significant. 
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significant. We must examine scrupulously 
and indifferently the foundations on which they 
loan : and when we find these eith^ faintly 
probable, or grossly improbable, it ' would be 
foolish to expect any thing better in the super- 
structure. This science is one of those that are 
^* a limine salutandae." To do thus much mav 
b^ necessary, that grave authority may not impose 
on our ignorance : to do more, would be to a»?sist 
this very authority in imposing false science upon 
us. I had rather take the Darius whom Alexander 
conquered, for the son of Hystaspes, and make as 
many anachronisms as a Jewish chronologer, 
than sacrifice half my life to collect all the learned 
lumber that fills the head of an antiqusu-y. 
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LETTER II. 

Coacerning the true Use and Ad? Outages of ih% 
Study of History. 

Let tne say something of history in general, 
before I descend into the consideration of par- 
ticular parts of it, or of the various methods of 
study, or of the different views of those that ap- 
ply themselves to it, as I had begun to do in my 
former letter. 

The, love of history seems inseparable from 
human nature, because it seems inseparable from 
self love. The same principle in this instance 
carries us forward and backward, to future and 
to past ages. We imagine that the things, 
which affect us, must affect posterity : this sen- 
timent runs through mankind, from Caesar down' 
to the parish-clerk in Pope's Miscellany. W6 
are fond of preservihg^ as far as it is in our frail 
power, the memory of dur. ^wn adventures, of 
those of our own time, and oflftoSjs that preceded 
it. Rude heaps of stones Kaye^lfeen raised, and 
ruder hymns ^ave been composed, for this pur- 
pose, by nations who had' riot yet the use of arts 
atid letters. To go no JFarther back, the triumphs 
of Odin were celebrated in Runic songs, and the 
feats our British ancestors were recorded in those 
of their bards. The savages of America have 
the same custom at this day : and long historicat 
ballads of their huntings and their w^trs are sung 

Vol. III. Y at 
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at all their festivals. There is no ne^d of saying 
how this passion grows, among civilized nations, 
in proportion to the means of gratifying it: but 
let us observe that the same principle of nature 
directs us as strongly, and more generally as well 
as moreearly, to indulge our owncuriosity, instead 
of preparing to gratify that of others. The child 
hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurse : he 
learns to read, and he devours with eagerness fa- 
bulous legends and novels : in riper years he ap- 
plies himself to history, or to that which he takes 
for history, to authorized romance: and, even 
in age, the desire of knowing what has happened 
to other men yields to the desire alone of relat- 
ing what has happened to ourselves. Thus history, 
true or false, speaks to our passions always. What 
pity it is,, my lord, tliat even the best should speak 
to our understandings so seldom ? That it does 
so, we have none to blame but ourselves. Nature 
has done her part. She has opened this study to 
every man who can read and think : and what 
she has made the most agreeable, reason can make 
the most useful, application of our minds. But 
if we consult our reason^ we shall be far from foL 
lowing the examples of our fellow-creatures, in 
this a&in most other cases, who are so proud of 
being rational. We shall neither read to soothe 
opr indolence, nor to gratify our vanity : as little, 
shall we coutent ourselves to drudge like gramma** 
riansand oriticks, that others may be able to study 
with greater. ease and profit, like philosophers and 
sta^tesmen -, as little shall we affect Ihe slender 

- merit 
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ifiefitof Becoming great scholars at the expehise 
of groping all our lives in the dark mazes of an« 
tiquity. All these mistake the true drift of stud^ 
and the true use of history. Nature gave us cu- 
riosity to excite the industry of our minds; hvH 
she never intended it should be made the principal^ 
much less the sole object of their application. 
The true and proper object of this application is 
a constant improvement in pfivateand in publick 
virtue. An application to any study thatt tends 
heitherdirectly nor indirectly to triake us better 
men and better citizens, is at best but a specioui 
aiid ingenious sort of idleness, to tise an ex- 
pression of Tillotson : and the knowledge we 
acquire by it is a creditable kind of ignordncte 
nothing more. This creditable kind of ignorance, 
is, in my opinion, the whole benefit which the 
generality of men, even of the most learned, reap 
from the study of history: and yet the siwAj o(\ 
history seem^ to me, of 2QI other, the ttiosi proper 
to itdin us up to private and pXiblick virtue. 

Yottt loMship may f ery welt be ready by this 
ttrne, and after so much bold censure on my pfeirt, 
to' d^ ntte, what th*e# is^ the ftufe tiste' of history ? 
in WhAt i^^spect ii may serve to ftiake ui better and 
V^isei^?* aVrd what Aiethbd is to be putsu^dm the 
^Mddy of ft:, for attaining theslef gteStt en*i? I will 
aiii^#er ^ou hy quoting v^hisK 1 have read some 
Wii^reAt 6*<het, fii t)?onysiu^' HftliCarnassetisfe. I 
tWrik, tfi^t history ii^philrfsdphy feachingby ex^- 
"^Us: W6 r^d Mt id feast tfuf eyes' on tbe worM, 
^d¥^e?i*fiaff^e <ffe' daily f6¥c&^ 

Yz but 
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but to turn them inward, andwe shall spon discover 
why example has this force. " Paiici prudentia," 
says Tacitus, '^ honeita ab deterioribus, utilia ab 
'* noxiis discernunt: plures aliorum eventis do- 
'* centur." Such is the imperfection of human un- 
derstanding, such the frail temper of our minds, 
that abstract or general proposfitions, though ever 
so true, appear obscure or doubtful to us very 
often, till they are explained by examples ; and 
that the wisest lessons in favour of virtue go but 
a little way to convince the judgment, and de- 
termine the will, unless they are enforced by the 
same means; and we are obliged to apply to 
ourselves what we see happen to other men« 
Instructions by precept have the further disad* 
vantage of coming on the authority of others, 
and frequently require a long deduction of rea- 
soning. ^' Homines amplius oculis, quam auribus 
*• credunt: longum iter est per praBcepta, breve 
** et efficax per exempla." The reason of this 
judgment, which I quote from one of Seneca's 
epistles in confirmation of my own opinion> rests, 
I think, on this ; that when examples are pointed 
out to us, there is a kind of appeal, with which 
we are flattered, made to our senses, as well ad 
our understandings, llie instruction comes then 
upon our own authority : we frame the precept 
after our own experience, and yield to fact whex^ 
we resist speculation. But this is not the only 
advantage of instruction by example ; for exaqp^ 
pie appeals not to our understanding alone, bat 
to our pas3ions likewise. Example asiua^ these 

or 
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or animates them; sets passion on the side of 
judgment, and makes the uhole man of a piece; 
which is more than the strongest reasoning and 
the clearest demonstration can do: and thus 
forming habits by repetition, example secures the 
observance of those precepts which example in- 
sinuated. Is it not Pliny, liiy lord, who says, 
that the gentlest, he should have added the most 
effectual way of commanding, is by example ? 
^ Mitius jubetur exemplo." The harshest or- 
ders are softened by example, and tyranny itself . 
becomes persuasive. What pity it is, that so few 
princes have learned this way of commanding? 
But again: the force of examples is not confined 
to those alone, that pass immediately under our 
sight : the examples, that memory suggests, have 
the same eifect in their degree, and a habit of 
recalling them will soon produce the habit of 
imitating them. In the same epistle, from whence 
I cited a passage just now, Seneca says that Cle- 
anthes had never become so perfect a copy of 
Zeno, if he had not passed his life with him ; that 
Plato, Aristotle, and the other philosophers of that 
school, profited more by the example, than by 
the discourse of Socrates. (But here, by the way,- 
Seneca mistook ; for Socrates died two years ac- 
cording to some, and four years according to others, 
before the birth of Aristotle; and his mistake might 
come from the inaccuracy of those who collected 
f6r him, as Erasmus observes, after Quintilian, in 
his judgment on Seneca.) But be this, which wag 
scarce worth a parenthesis, as it will ; he adds that 
T 3 Metrodonis, 
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Metro4oru$9 Hermachus, ?^nd Polyaenus, men of 
great nple, were formed by living under the same 
roof with fepicurus, not by frequenting his scliool. 
These are instances of tbe force of immediate 
exaniple. But your lordship knows, that the citi- 
zens of Rome placed the images of their ancestors 
ii^ the vestibules of their houses : so that, whenever 
they weqt in or out, these venerable bustoes ipet 
their eyes, and recalled the glorious actions of thc^ 
dead tq f^re t|ie living, to excite them to imitate and 
eyei^ to emulate their great forefat^iersf. The 
success answered the design. The virtue of one 
generation was transfused, by the niagick of exam- 
ple, into several: and a spirit of heroism was 
maintained through niany ages of that common- 
wealth. Now these are so m^ny instances of the 
f9rce_ of renaote example ; and from all these in- 
stances ^e may^ conclude, thj^t examples of both 
kinds are necessary. 

The school of example, my lord^ is the world; 
, and the masters of this school are history and ex- 
perience. I am far from contending, that the 
:i^ormer is preferable to the latter. I think upon 
th^ whole otherwise; but this I say, that the for- 
mer is absolutely necessary to prepare us for the 
latter, and to accompany us while we are under 
the discipline of the latter, that is through the 
whole course of our lives. ISlo doubt sopie few 
flaen may be quoted, to whom nature gave what 
art and industry can give to no man. But such 
examples will prove i?!pthin^ against me, bpcause 
I admit that the studjr of history, witl^put expe- 
rience. 
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rience^ is insufficient; but assert, that experienoe 
itself is so without genius. Genius is preferable 
to the other two; but I would wish to find the 
three together: for how great soever a genius 
maj be, and how much soever he may acquire 
new light and heat, as he proceeds in his rapid 
course, certain it is that he will never shine with ^ 
the full lustre, nor shed the fall influence he is 
capable of, unless to his own experience he adds 
the experience of other men and other ages. 
Genius, without the improvement, at least of ex- 
perience, is what comets once were thought to be, 
a blazing meteor, irregjolar in his course, and dan<- 
gerous in his approach ; of no use to any system, 
and able to destroy any. Mere sons of earth, if 
they have experience without any knowledge of 
the history of the world, are but half scholars in 
the science of mankind. And if they are con- 
versant in history without experience, they aie 
worse than ignorant ; they are pedants, always 
incapable, sometimes meddling and presuming. 
The man, who has all three, is an honour to his 
country, and a publick blessing: and such, I 
trust, your lordship will be in tliis century, as 
your great grandfather * was in the last, 

I have insisted a little the longer on this head^ 
and have made these distinctions the rather, becau$e 
though I s^tribute^ a great deal more, than many 
will be ready to allow, to tlie study of history ; 
yet I would not willingly even seem to fail into 
the ridicule of ascribing to it such extravagan^ 
*" Earl of Clarendoo. 

Y 4 effects, 
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effecte, as several have done from Tally down to 
Casaubon, la Mothe le Vayer, and other mo- 
dern pedants. When Tully informs us, in the 
second book of his Tusculan disputations, that 
the first Scipio Africanus had always in his hands 
the works of Xenophon, he advances nothing 
but what is probable and reasonable. To say 
nothing of the retreat of the ten thousand, nor 
of other parts of Xenophon's writings ; the 
images of virtue, represented in that admirable 

•picture the Cyropaedia, were proper to entertain 
a soul that was fraught with virtue, and Cyrus 
was worthy to be imitated by Scipio. So Selim 
emulated Caesar, whose Cotementaries were trans- 
lated for his use against the customs of the 
Turks: so Caesar emulated Alexander; and 
Alexander, Achilles. Th^re is nothing ridicu- 
lous here, except the use that is made of this p&s^ 
sage by those who quote it. But what the same 
Tully says, in the fourth book of his academical 
disputations, concerning Lucullus, seems to me 
very extraordinary. " In Asiam factus imperator 
" venit; cum esset Roma profectus rei militaris 
•* rudis j" (one would be ready to ascribe so sud- 
den a change, and so vast an improvement, to 
notliing less than knowledge infused by inspirai^ 
tion, if we were not assured in the same place, 
that they were effected by very natural means, 

? by such as it is in every man's power to employ) 

<< partim percontando a peritis, partim in rebus 

** gestis legendis." Lucullus, according to this 

account, verified the reproach on the Roman no- 

17 bihty. 
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bility, which Sallust puts into the mouth of Ma- 
rius. But as I discover the passion of Marius, 
and his prejudices to the patricians, in one case; 
so I discover, methinks, the cunning of Tully, 
and his partiality to himself, in the other. Lu- 
cullus, after he had been chosen consul, obtained 
by intrigue the goveniment of Cilicia, and so put 
himself into a situation of commanding the Ro- 
man army against Mithridates : Tully had the 
same government afterward, and though he had 
no Mithridates, nor any other enemy of conse- 
quence, opposed to him ; though all his military 
feats consisted in surprising and pillaging a par- 
cel of highlanders and wild Cilicians j yet he 
assumed the airs of a conqueror, aud described 
his actions in so pompous a style, that the ac- 
count becomes burlesque. He laughs indeed, 
in one of his letters to Atticus, at his general- 
ship: but if we turn to those he writ to Coelius 
Rufus, and to Cato, -upon this occasion, or to 
those wherein he expresses to Atticus his 
resentment against Cato, for not proposing in his 
favour the honours usually decreed to conquerors, 
we may see how vanity turned his head, and how 
impudently he insisted on obtaining a triumph. 
Is it any strain now to suppose, that he meat]tt to 
insinuate, in the passage I have quoted about 
Lu<iullus, that the difference between him and the 
.former gorernor of Cilicia, even in military 
merit, arose from the 'different conjuncture alone ; 
and that Lucullus could not have done in Cilicia, 
at that time, more than he himi^elf did ? Cicei:p 

had 
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had read and questionedat least as mncb as Lucul* 
]u$> and would therefore hare appeared as great 
a captain, if he had had as great a prince as Mi- 
thridates to encounter. But the truth is, that 
Lucullus was made a great captain by theory, or 
the study of history, alone, no more than Fer- 
dinand of Spain and Alphonsas of Naples were 
cured of desperate distempers by reading Livy 
and Quintus Ciirtius : a silly tale» which Bodin, 
Amyot, and others have picked up, and propaga- 
ted. Luculliis had served in his youth against 
the Marsi, probably in other wars, and Sylla 
took early notice of him: he went into the east 
with this general, and had a great share in his 
confidence. He commanded in several expedi- 
tions. It was he who restored the Colophonians to 
their liberty, and who punished the revolt of the 
people of Alytelene. Thus we see that Lucullos 
^was formed by experience, as well as study, and 
by an experience gained in those very countries, 
where he gathered so many laurels afterward in 
fighting against the same enemy. The late duke 
of Marlborough never read Xenophon, most cer- 
tainly, nor the relation perhaps of any modern 
wars ; but he served in bis youth under monsieur 
de Turenne, and I have heard that he was taken 
notice of, in those earh' days, by that great man. 
He ^terward commanded in an expedition to 
}relani^ served a campaign or two, if I mis- 
take not, under king William in Flanders : and, 
beside these occasions, had none of gaining ex- 
perience in war, till he came to the head of our 

armies 
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armies \n one thousapd seveq hun4red and two. 
andtriuoiphednot over Asiatick troops, but over the 
veteran armies of France. The Roman had on his 
sid^ gepius and experience cultivated by stu^Jy: 
the Britop had genius improved by experience, and 
50 more. The first therefore is not an example of 
what i^tudy can do alone ; but the latter is an exr 
aoipje of what genius an<i experience can do Vf ith- 
QjX^ St^udy. They can do much, to be sure, when 
the. first is given in a superiour degree. But such 
examples are very rare : and when they happen 
it will be still true, that they would have had 
fewer blemishes, and .would have come nearer to 
the perfec^ioq of private and publick virtue, in 
^U th^ arts of peace and achievments of war, if 
the vi^ws of such men had been enlarged, and tlieir 
sentiments ennobled, by acquiring th^t cast of 
thoc^ght and that teipper of mind^ which will 
grow up and^ beconae habitual in every nfx^n, who 
applies himself early to the study of history, as to 
the study of philosophy, with, the intention of 
b^ing wiser and better, v^ithout the affectation pf 
being more learned^ 

The temper of the mind is formed, and a 
certain tu/n given to our ways of thioking ; 
in a word, th^ seeds of that morg.1 charact^rj, 
which cannot wholly alter the natura^l cljiarapt^, 
but may correct the evil and imprpve th)5 g^od 
that is, in it, op do thjg. very contrary, are spwa 
betinyes^ and much sooner thap is, commonljf 
Kupjio^sed. It i^ equally certain, th^t \fe shall 
^athei: or not gather ^xpprience, be tlie better 
or tli($ worsj^ for this^ ^xpQrience, when \yo come 

into 
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intQ the world and mingle among mankind, 
according to the temper of mind, and the turn 
of thought that we have acquired beforehand, 
and bring along with us. They will tincture 
all our future acquisitions; so that the very 
same experience, which secures the judgment 
of one man, or excites him to virtue, shall lead 
another into errour, or plunge him into vice. 
From hence it follows, that the study of history 
has in this respect a double advantage^ If expe- 
rience alone can make us perfect in oar parts, 
experience cannot begin to teach them till We 
are actually on the stage : whereas, by a previous 
application to this study, we con them over 
at least before we appear there: we are not 
quite unprepared, we learn our parts sooner, and 
we learn them better. 

Let me explain what I mean by an exam- 
ple. There is scarce any folly or vice more epi- 
demical among the sons of men, than that ridi- 
culous and hurtful vanity, by which the people 
of each country are apt to prefer themfelves to 
those of every other ; and to make their own 
customs, and manners, and opinions, the standards 
of right and wrong, of true and false. The 
Chinese mandarins were strangely surprised, and 
almost incredulous, when the Jesuits showed them 
how small a figure their empire made in the gene- 
ral map of the world. The Samojedes wondered 
much at the Czar of Muscovy for not living 
among them : and the Hottentot, who returned 
from Europe, stripped himself naked as soon as be 
came home, put on hi? bracelets of guts and gar- 
bage^ 
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bage, and grew stinking and lousy as fast as 
he could. Now nothing can contribute more to 
prevent us from being tainted with this vanity, 
than to accustom ourselves early to contemplate 
the different nations of the Earthy in that vast map 
which history spreads before us, in their rise and 
their fall, in their barbarous and civilised states, 
in the likeness and unlikeness of them all to one 
another, and of each to itself By frequently 
renewing this prospect to the mind, the Mexican 
with his cap and coat of feathers, sacrificing a 
human victim to his god, will not appear more 
savage to our eyes, than the Spaniard with a hat 
on his head, and a gonilla round his neck, sacri- 
ficing whole nations to his ambition, his avarice, 
and even the wantonness of his cruelty. I might 
show, by a multitude of other examples, how his- 
tory prepares us for experience and guides us 
in it : and many of these would be both curious 
and important. I might likewife bring several 
otlier instances, wherein history serves to purge 
the mind of those national partialities and preju 
dices, that we are apt to contract in our education, 
and that experience for the most part rather 
confirms than removes : because it is for the 
most part confined like our education. But I ap- 
prehend growing too prolix, and shall therefore con-* 
dude this head by observing, that though an early 
and proper application to the study of history 
will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous partiality in favour of our own 
country, apd a vicious prejudice against others; 
yet the same study will create in u? a preference 



of affection to our own country. There is a story 
fold of Abgarns. He brought several beasts taken 
in different places to Rome, they i^ay, and let therh 

. loosebeforeAiigustus: everybeastran immediately 
io that part of thfe circus, where a parcel of earth 
taken from his native soil had been laid. ** Cre- 
** dat Judafeus Ap^la." This tale might pass on 
JosephtiS; fof in him, I believe, I read it : but 
fur(i[y the love of our country is a lesson of rea- 
son, not an institution of nature. Education and 
fiabit, obligation and interest, attach us to it, not 
instinct. It is however so necessary to be culti- 
vated, and the prosperity of all societies, a? welf 
fits the grandeur of some, depends up\)n it so much, 
that orators by their eloquence, and poets by 
their enthusiasm, have endeavoured to work up 
this precept of morality into a principle of passion. 

' But the examples which we find in history, im- 
proved by the lively descriptions, and the just 
applauses or censures of historians, will have a 
much better and more permanent effect, than 
declamation or song, or the dry ethrcks of mere 
philosophy^ In fine, to fconverse with historians 
is to keep good company : many of tliem were 
excellent men, and those who were not such, ha;ve 
' taken care however to appear such in their writ- 
ings. It must be therefore of great use to pre- 
pare' ourselves by this' conversation foi* th*at of 
the world ; and to receive our first imptessions; 
and to acquire our first habits, in a scene where 
images of virtue and vice are continually repreJ- 
sented to us in the colotirs'tha^ belong properly 
to them, before we enter oik anottier scene, wh^re 

virtue 
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virtue and vice are too often confouttded, and 
what belongs to one is ascribed to the other. 

Beside the advantage of beginning our ac- 
quaintance with mankind sooner, and of bringing 
with us into the world, and the business of it, fuch 
a cast of thought and such a temper of mind as will 
enable us to make a better use of our experience; 
there is this further adrantage in the study of histo- 
ry, that the improvement we make by it extend 
to more objects, and is made at the expense of 
other men: whereas that improvement, which is 
the effect of our own experience, is confined to 
fewerobjects, andis made at our ownexpense. To 
state the account fairly thereforebetween these two 
improvements; though the latter be the more valua- 
blcryet allowance being made on one side for the 
much greater number of examples that history 
presents to us, and deduction being made on the 
other of the price we often pay for our experience, 
the value of the former will rise in proportioh. 
" I have recorded these things," fays Polybius, 
after giving ^n account of the defeat of Regulus. 
'^^ that they who read these commentaries may 
" be rendered better by them ; for ?.U men have 
" two Ways of irtiprovement, one arising from* 
•* their own experience, and one from theex- 
" perience of others. Evidentior quidem* ilia 
"' est, quae* per propria ducit infortunia ; at' tutior 
** ilia, quai^ per alieila.*' I use CasaubonV trans^ 
lation. Polybias goe^ on^i and concludes, that' 
** sinde the first of these ways exposes us to gt-eat' 
** labour and 'peril, while the second- worlds 

•* the 
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'* the same goo4 effect, and is attended by ho 
** evil ciraimstance, every one ought to take 
•* for granted, that the study of history is the best 
" school where he can learn how to conduct 
" himself in all the situations of life." Regulus 
had Iseen at Rome many examples of magnani- 
mity, of frugality, of the contempt of riches, 
and of other virtues ; and these virtues he practis- 
ed. But he had not learned, nor had opportunity 
of learning another lesson, which the examples 
recorded in history inculcate frequently, the les- 
son of moderation. An insatiable thirst of military 
fame, and unconfined ambition of extending their 
empire, an extravagant confidence in their own 
courage and force, an insolent contempt of their 
enemies, and an impetuous overbearing spirit, 
with which they pursued all their enterprises, 
composed in his days the distinguishing character 
of a Koman. Whatever the senate and people 
resolved, to the members of that commonwealth 
appeared both practicable and just. Neither 
difficulties nor dangers could check them ; and 
their sages had not yet discovered, that virtues in 
excess degenerate into vices. Notwithstanding 
the beautiful rant which Horace puts into his 
iQQUtb, I make no doubt that Regulus learned at 
Carthage those lessons of moderation, which he 
had not learned at Rome: but he learned them 
by experience, and the fruits of this experience 
came too late, and cost too dear ; for they cost 
the total defeat of the Roman army, the prolonga- 
tion of a calamitous war, which might have been. 

finifhed 
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finished by a glorious peace, the loss of liberty to 
thousands of Roman citizens^ and to Regqius him* 
self the loss of life in the midst of torments, if we 
are entirely to credit what is perhaps exaggera- 
tion in the Roman authors; 

There is another advantage Worthy our obser- 
vation, that belongs to the study of history i and 
X that I shall mention here, not only because of the 
importance of it, but because it leads me itinmedi* 
ately to speak of the nature of the improveitient 
we ought to have in our view, and of the method 
in which it seems to me that this improvement 
ought to be pursued : two particulars from which 
your lordship may think perhaps that I digress 
too long. The advantage i mean consists in this^ 
that the examples which history presents to us^ "" 
both of men and of events, are generally complete: 
the whole example is before us, and consequently 
the wliole lesson, or sometimes the various lessons 
which philosophy proposes to teach Us by this 
example. For first, as to men j we see them ai 
their whole length in history, and we See them 
generally there through a medium less partial at 
least than that of experience: fori imagine that 
a whig or a tory, while those parties subsisted, 
would have condemned in Saturninus the spirit of* 
faction which he applauded in his own tribunetf?^ 
and would have applauded in DrUsus the spirit 
of moderation which lie despised in those of the 
contrary party, and which he suspected and bated 
in those of his own party. The villain who has 
imposed on mankind by his power or cuiitiiiig,- 
, Vol. Ill Z and 
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4nd whom experience could not unitiask for a tim^ 
is unmnsked at length : and the honest man, who 
has been misunderstood or defamed, is justifi^ 
before his story ends. Or if this does not happen, 
if the villain dies with his mask on, in the midst 
of applause, and honour, and wealth, and power, 
and if the honest man dies under the same load 
of calumny and disgrace under which he lived, 
driven perhaps into exile, and exposed to want ; 
yet we see historical justice executed, the name 
of one branded with infamy, and that of the other 
celebrated with panegyrick to succeeding ages. 
** Prsecipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtutes 
•^ sileantur; utque pravis dictis factisque ex pos- 
" teritateet infamia metussit." Thus, according 
to Tacitus, and according to truth, from which his 
Judgments seldom deviate, the principal duty of 
history is to erect a tribunal, like that among the 
Egyptians, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, where 
jnep and princes themselves were tried, and con* 
demned or acquitted, after their deaths ; where 
those who had not been punished for their crimes, 
and those who bad not been honoured for tieir 
virtues, received a just retribution. The sentence 
is pronounced in one case, as it was in the other, 
too late to correct or recompense ; but it is pro- 
nounced in time to render these examples of gene- 
ral instruction to mankind. Thus Cicero, that I 
may quote one instance out of thousands, and 
that I do justice to the general character of that 
great man, whose particular failing I have censuired 
so freely i Cicero, I say, was abandoned by Octa^ 

vius. 
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vius, and massacred by Antony. But let any maa 
read this fragment of Aurelius Fuscus, and 
choose which he would wish to have been, the 
\>rator, or the trium vir ? " Quoad humanum. 
<^ genus incdlume manserit, quamdiu usus literis, 
** honor summae eloquentice pretium erit, quam- 
«* diu rerum natui*a aut fbrtuna steterit, aut me- 
*' moria duraverit, admirabile posteris vigebis in- 
c* genium, te uno proscriptus seculo, proscfibes 
** Antonium omnibus.** 

Thus again, as to events that stand recorded in 
history ; we see them all, we see them as they fol- 
lowed one another, or as they produced one ano- 
ther, causes or effects, immediate or rempte. We 
are cast back, as it were, into former ages : we 
live with the men who lived before us, and we in- 
habit countries that we never saw. Place is en-» 
larged, and time prolonged, in this manner ; so 
that the man who applies himself early to the 
study of history may acquire in a few years, and 
before he sets his foot abroad in ^ the world, not 
only a more extended knowledge of mankind, but 
the experience of more centuries than any of the 
patriarchs saw. The events we are witnesses o^ 
in the course of the longest life, appear to us very 
often original, unprepared, single, and unrelative^ 
if I may use such an expression for want of a 
better in English I in French I would say isol6st 
they appear such very often, are called accidents, 
and looked on as the etfects ofchance;aword, by t hip 
way, which is in constant use, and has frequently, 
no determinate meaning* 'W^j^t over *the present 
Z 2 difficulty 
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difficulty, we improve the momentary advantage 
as well as we can, and we look no farther. Ex- 
perience can carry us no farther ; for experience 
can go a very little way back in discovering 
causes : and effects are not the objects of experi- 
. ence till they happen. From hence many errours 
-in judgment, and by consequence in conduct, 
necessarily arise. And hfere too lies the difference 
we are speaking of between history and experi- 
ence. The advantage on the side of the former 
is double. In ancient history, as we have said 
already, the examples are complete, which are in- 
complete in the course of experience. The begin- 
ning, the progression, and the end appear, not of 
particular reigns, much less of particular enter- 
prises, or systems of policy alone, but of govern- 
ments, of nations, of empires, and of all the various 
.systems that have succeeded one another in the 
course of their duration. In modern history, the 
examples may be, and sometimes are, incomplete; 
but they have this advantage when they are so, 
that they serve to render complete the examples 
of our own time. Experience is doubly defec 
tive; we are born too late to see the beginning, 
and we die too soon to see the end of many 
things. History supplies both these defects. 
Modern history shows the causes, when experi- 
ence presents the effects alone : and ancient his- 
tory enables us to guess at the effects, when experi- 
ence presents the causes alone. Let me explain 
my meaning by two examples of these kinds; 
one past, the other actually present. 

. When 
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When the revolution of one thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty-eight. happened, few men then 
alive, I suppose, went farther in tl^eir search 
after the causes of it, than the extravagant at-, 
tempt of king James against the religion and 
liberty of his people. His former conduct, and 
the passages of king Charles the second's reign 
might rankle still at the hearts of some men, but 
could not be set to account among the cauji>es of 
his deposition ; since he had succeeded, not* 
withstanding them, peaceably to the throne : and 
the nation in general, even many of those who 
would have excluded him from it, were desirouj^, 
or at least willing, that he should continue in it. 
Now this example, thus stated, affords, no doubts 
much good instruction (o the kings and people 
of Britain. But this instruction is' not entire, 
because the example thus stated, and confined to 
the experience of that age, is imperfect. King 
James's maleadministration rendered a revolution 
necessary an,d practicable ; but his maleadmi- 
nistration, as well as all his preceding conduct, 
was caused by his bigot attachment to popery, 
and to the principles of arbitrary governrhent, 
from which no warning could divert him. Hi$ 
bigot attachment to these was caused by the exile 
of the royal family; this exile was caused by the 
usurpation of Cromwell : and Cromwell's usur^ 
pation was the effect of a former rebellion, begun 
not without reason on account of liberty, but 
without any valid pretence on account of religion. 
During this exile, our princes caught th^ tairjt of 

z 3 v^v^^y 
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popery and foreign politicks. We made them 
unfit to govern us, and after that were forced to 
recal them, that they might rescue us out of 
anarchy. It was necessary therefore, your lord- 
ship sees, at the revolution, and it is more so now, 
to go back :n history, at least as far as I have men- 
tioned, and perhaps farther, even to the beginning 
of king James the first's reign, to render this 
event a complete example, and Ito develope all 
the wise, honesty and salutary precepts, with 
which it is pregnant, both to king and subject. 

The other example shall be taken from what 
has succeeded the revolution, F^w men at that 
time looked forward enough to foresee the neces- 
sary consequences of the new constitution of the 
revenue, that was soon afterward formed; nor 
of the method of funding that immediately took 
place ; which, absurd as they are, have continued 
ever since, till it is become scarce possible to 
alter them. Few people, I say, foresaw how the 
creation of funds, aud the niuHiplication of taxes, 
would increase yearly the power of the crown, 
and bring our liberties, by a natural and nece&r 
sary progression, into more real, though Jesi5 
apparent danger, than they were in before the 
revolution. The excessive ill husbandry practised 
from th^ very beginning of king William's reign, 
and which laid the foundations of all we feel and 
of all we fe^, was not the effect pf ignorance, 
mistake, or what we call chance, but of desigq 
find scheme in those who had the sway ^t that 
tim^. I am not so uQcharitable^ howevctr, as to 

beliey^ 
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believe that tliey intended to bring upon ^heir 
countrj all the miscfaieft that we, who came after 
them, experience and apprehend. No^ they 
Mw the measures they took singly, find unr^l^ 
timely, OF relatively alone to some imme4iate 
object. The notion of attaching men to the new 
government, by tempting them to embark their 
fortunes on the same bottom, was a reason (tf statf 
to ^me: the notion of creating a new, that is^ 
a moneyed interest, in opposition to the landed 
interest, or as a balance to it, and of acquiring a 
superiouF influence in the city of London at leas^^ 
by tbe establishment of great corporations, was 
a reason of party to others : and I make no doubt 
that the opportunity of amassing immense estates 
by tbe management of funds, by trafficking in 
paper, and by all the arts of jobbing, was a rea« 
son of private interest to those who supported 
and improved this scheme x){ iniquity, if not to 
those who devised it. They looked no farther. 
Nay, we who came after them, and have long 
tasted the'bitter fruits of the corruption they 
planted, were far from taking such an alarm at 
our distress and our danger, as they deserved; till 
the most remote and fatal effects of causes^ laid 
by the last generation, was very near beconaing 
an ob>ect of experience in this. Your lordship, 
I am sure, sees at once how much a due refleo* 
tion on the passages of former times, as tb^ 
stand Tecorded in the history of our own, and qf 
other countries, wMld have deterred a free peo- 
ple from trusting the sole mmngement of so gte^ 
z 4 are* 
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a revenue, and the sole nomination of those le^ 
gions of officers employed in it, to their chief 
magistrate. There remained indeed no pretence 
for doing so, when once a salary was settled on 
the prince, and the publick revenue was no lon-f 
ger in any sense his revenue, nor the publick 
expense his expense. Give me leave to addj 
that it would have been, and would be still, more 
decent with regard to the prince, and less repugt 
nant if not more conformable to the principles and 
practice too of out government, to take this power 
and influence from the prince, or to share it 
with him; than to exclude men from the privir 
lege of representing their fellow-subjects who 
would choose them in parliament, purely be- 
cause they are employed and trusted by the 
prince. 

Your lordship sees, not only how much a due 
reflection upon the experience of other ages and 
^countries would have pointed out national corrupr 
tion, as the natural and necessary consequence 
of investing the crown with the- management of 
so great a revenue ; but also the loss of liberty, 
as the natural and necessary consequence of na- 
tiorial corruption. 

These two examples explain sufficiently what 
they are intended to explain. It only remains 
therefore upon this head, to observe the difference 
between the two manners, in which history sup- 
plies the defects of our own experience. It shows 
jks causes as in fact they were laid, with their 
immediate effect^: and it enables us to gue$s 
• at 
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at future events. It can do no more, in the nature 
pf things. My lord Bacon, ' in his second book 
of the Advancement of Learning, having in his 
mind, 1 suppose, what Philo and Josephus assert* 
ed of Moses, affirms divine history to have this 
prerogative, that the narration may be before 
the fact as welt as after. But since the ages 
of prophecy, as well as miracles, are past, we 
must content ourselves to guess at what will be, 
by what has been ; we have no other means in 
our power, and history furnishes us with these. 
How we are to improve, and apply these means, 
as well as how we are to acquire them, shall b9 
deduced more particularly in another letter. 
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LETTER III. 

t. An Objection Agr^tiMit th^ Utility of l^istpry nemovecf, 
«. The false anjd t « : Ai^s of those who study it. 3, Of 
the History of the first Ages, with reflections on the Itate 
of Ancieiit History prophane and sacred. 

wVere these letters to fall into the hands of 
iome ingenious persons j^who adorn the age we 
live in, your lordship's correspondent would be 
joked upon for his project of improving men in 
virtue and wisdotn by the study of history. 
The general characters of men, it wouid be 
said, are determined by their natural constitutions, 
as their particular actions are by immediate 
objects. M^ny very conversant in history would 
be cited, who have proved ill men, or bad po- 
liticians ; and a long roll would be produced 
of others, who have arrived at a great pitch of 
private, and publick Virtue, withoutany assistance 
of this kind. Something has been said already 
to anticipate this objection ; but since I have 
heard several persons affirm such propositions 
with great confidence, a loud laugh, or a silent 
•neer at the pedants, who presumed to think 
otherwise ; I will spend a few paragraphs, with 
your lordship's leave, to sijow that such affirma- 
tions, for to affiiTn among these fine men is to 
reason, cither prove too much, or prove nothing. 
If our general characters were determined 
absolutely, as they are ciertainly influenced, by 
our "^onstitutionsi^ and if our particular actions 

wer* 
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were so by » immediate objects; all instruction 
by precept, as well as example, and all endeavours 
to form the moral character by education, would 
be unnecessary. Even the little care that is 
taken, and surely it is impossible to take less, ia 
the training up our youth, would be too much. 
But the truth is widely different from this re- 
^presentation of it ; for, what is vice, and what is 
virtue ? I speak of them in a large and philosophic 
cal sense. The former is, I think, no more than 
the excess, abuse, and misapplication of appetites, 
desires, and passions, natural and innocent, nay 
useful and necessary. The latter consists in the 
moderation and government, in the use and ap« 
lication of these appetites, desires, and passions^ 
according to the rules of reasop, and therefore 
often ip opposition to th^ir own blind impulse. 

What now is education } that part, that 
principal and mdst neglected part of it, I mean> 
whiclj tends to form the moral character ,? It is, 
I think, an institution designed to lead men from 
their tender years, by precept and example, by 
argument and authority, to the practice, and to 
the habit of practising these rules; The strongef 
our appetites, desires, and passions are, the 
harder inde^ is the task of education : but when 
th^ -efforts of education are proportioned to this 
strength, although our keenest appetites and de* 
sires, apd our ruling passions cannot be reduced 
to a quiet and uniform submission, yet are not 
their excesses assuaged? are not their abuses 
ftud misapplications in some degrcie^ diverted or 

checked? 
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diecked ? Though the pilot cannot lay the 
storm, cannot he carry the ship, by his art, better 
through it, and often prevent the wreck that 
1%'oald always happen, without him ? If Alex- 
ander who loved wine, and was naturally cho- 
lerick, had been bred under the severity of Roman 
discipline, it is probable he would neither have 
made a bonfire of Persepolis for his whore, nor 
Jiave killed his friend. If Scipio, who was na- 
turally given to women, for which anecdote we 
have, if I mistake not, the authority of Polybius, 
as well as some verses of Nasvius preserved by 
A. Gellius, had been educated by Olympias at 
the cburt of Philip, it is improbable that be would 
have restored the beautiful Spaniard. In short, 
if the renowned Socrates had not cbrrected na- 
ture by art, this first apostle of the gentiles had 
been a very profligate fellow, by his own con- 
fession ; for he was inclined to all the vices 
Zopyrus imputed to him, as they say, on the obser- 
vation of his physiognomy. 

With him therefore, who denies the effects 
of education, it would be in vain to dispute; 
and with him who admits them, there can be 
no dispute, concerning that share which I ascribe 
to the study- of history, in forming our moral 
characters, and making us better men. The 
very persons who pretend that inclinations can- 
not be restrained, nor habits corrected, against 
our natural bent, would be the first perhaps 
to prove, in certain cases, the contrary. A 
fortune at court, or the favours of a lady, have 

prevailed 
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prevailed on many to conceal, and they vonld 
not conceal without restraining, which is one 
step towards correcting, the vices they were by 
nature addicted to the most. Shall we imagine 
now, that the beauty of virtue and the deformity 
of vice, the charms of a bright and lasting re- 
putation, the terrour of being delivered over as 
criminals to all posterity, the real benefit arising 
from a conscientious discharge of the duty we 
owe to others, which benefit fortune can neither 
hinder nor take away, and the reasonableness of 
conforming ourselves to the designs of God ma- 
nifested in the constitution of the human nature ^ 
shall we imagine, I say, that all these are not able 
to acquire the same pawer over those Who are 
continually called upon to a contemplation of 
them, and they who apply themselves to the study 
of history are so called upon, as other motives, 
mean and sordid in comparison of these^ can 
usurp on other men ? 

2. That the study of history, far from making 
us wiser and more useful citizens, as well as 
better men, may be of no advantage whatsoever; 
that it may serve to render us mere antiquaries 
and scholai's; or that it may helj3 to make us 
forward coxcombs, and prating pedants, I have 
already allowed. But this is not the fault of his* 
tory : and to convince us that it is not, we need 
only contrast the true use of history with the use 
that is made of it by such men as these. We 
ought always to keep in mind, that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples how to contluct 

ourselves 
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ourselves in all the situations of private and 
publick life; that therefore we must apply ourselves 
to it in a philosophical spirit and manner; that 
we roust rise from particular to general knowledge, 
and that we must fit ourselves for the society 
and business of mankind by accustoming our 
minds to reflect and meditate on the characters 
we find described, and the course of events we 
find related there. Particular examples may be 
of use sometimes in particular cases; but the 
application of them is dangerous. It must be 
done with the utmost circumspection, or it wiH 
be seldom done with success. And yet one would 
think that this was the principal use of the study 
of history, by what has been written on the 
subject. I know not whether Macliiavel him- 
self is quite hee from defect on this account : 
he seems to carry the use and application of par* 
ticular examples sometimes too far. Marius and 
Catulus passed the Alps, met and defeated the 
Cimbri beyond the frontiers of Italy. Is it safe 
to conclude from hence, that wheneverone people 
is invaded by another, the invaded ought to meet 
and fight the invaders at a distance firom their 
frontiers ? Machiavel's countryman, Guicciardin, 
was aware of the danger that might arise from 
such an application of examples. Peter of Medi* 
cishad involved himself in great difficulties, when 
those wars and calamities began, which Lewis 
Sforza first drew and entailed on Italy, by flatter- 
ing the ambition of Charles the eighth in order 
to gratify his own, and calling the French into 

that 
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that country. Peter owed his distr^ess to his 
folly in departing from the general tenour of eon- 
duct his father Laurence had held, and hoped to 
relieve himself by imitating his father's example 
in one particular instance. At a time when 
the wars with the pope and king of Naples had 
redueed Laurence to circumstances of great 
danger, he took the resolution of going to Ferdi- 
nand, and of treating in person with that princel 
The resolution appears in historj^' imprudent and 
almost desperate : were wc informed of the secret 
reasons on which this great man acted, it would 
appear very possibly a wise and safe measure. It 
succeeded, and Laurence brought back with him 
publick peace, and private security. As soon 
as the French troops entered the dominions of 
Florence, Peter was struck with a panick terrour, 
went to Charles the eighth, put the port of Leg«< 
horn, the fortresses of Pisa, and all the keys of 
the country, into this prince's hands 5 whereby 
he disarmed the Florentine commonwealth, aiid 
ruined himself He was deprived of his autho- 
rity and driven out of the city, by the jnst indig- 
nation of the magistrates and people: and in 
the treaty which they made afterward with the 
king of France, it was stipulated, that Peter should 
not remain within a hundred miles of the state, 
por his brothers within ijirhe same distance of the 
city of Florence, On this occasion Guicciardin obr^ 
s^ves, how dangerous it is to govern burselves 
hy particular examples ; since to have the same 
meoes^ we must liave the same prudence, ami 

the 
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the same fortune ; and since the example must , 
not only answer the case before, us in general, but 
in every minute circumstance. This is the sense 
of that admirable historian, and these are his 
words — ^^ e senza dubio molto pericoloso il 
<' governarsi con gl' esempi, se non concorrono, 
<< non solo in generate, ma in tutti i particular!, 
<^ le medesime ragionij se le cose non sono 
<< regolate con la medesima prudenza, & se 
<< oltre a tutti li altri fondamenti, non, v'ha la 
« parte sua la medesima fortuna." An observa- 
tion that Boileau makes, and a rule be lays 
down in speaking of translations, will properly 
find their place here, and serve to explain still 
better what I would establish. " To translate 
'* servilely into modern language an ancient au- 
" thor phrase by phrase, and word by word, is 
*' preposterous : nothing can be more unlike^the 
** original than such a copy. It is not to show, 
^' it is to disguise the author: and he who has 
** known him only in this dress, would not know 
". him in his own. A good writer, instead of 
'< taking this inglorious and unprofitable taskupon. 
" him, will jouster contre Toriginal, rather imitate 
*^ than translate, and rather emulate than imitate:'* 
<< he will transfuse the sense and spirit of the ori<- 
" ginal into his own work, and will endeavour to 
** write as the ancient author would have wrote, 
«« had he writ in the sagi^ language.'' New, to 
improve by examples is to improve by imita- 
tion. We must catch the spirit, if we can, and^ 
conform. ouTdelves to the reason of them s but we- 

must 
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tniisl hot affect to translate servilely into our 
condikit, if your lordsWj) mil allow itte the e^a 
pression^ the partietilai- dottdtet of those goasi 
and great men, whose intag^s histbry setis b^fortf 
lid. Codr&s atid the D^i devt^ted th^mi^elves 
tb dekth: oiie bcfcanse aii orafcle 4i«d fbretrfd^ 
that the army whoi^e general was killed wotf)4 
b6 victorious; the othei's ift domplian^e withr rt 
Sttpferstif ion* that bore gf e^t artalo^ to d feerfes 
inony practised ill thfe old Egyf>tiatt cHdrch, nUA 
added aftei'wardj as riiany ottteri^ e^ the sti^S 
etipti wei^, to file thnistl of the Ifepa^Jtefi. TllieiW? 
we exatnples df gr^at rhagnd.nifiiity, to he siirHi 
and of ffiagnanirtiity ^m^loy^ in thfemost wdf^ 
fhy cause. In thfe" early days of the Athetftetf 
and Roman gorerifimenf, Wheft th^ credit (rf ora^ 
clefs and all kinds of siipgrsf ittoh pfevrfiled, vHWi* 
H^aveft was j>tot<sly thought to delight hi Md6d, 
and eveft hufnfian blood was shed under wild tib^ 
tionaof atonemefnt, proprtiatioi>, purgation, ex|^i*i 
tiofl, aftd siatisfaetion ; they who set such ^**iii 
pies as tliese acted a Weroicat and^ a rational 
pditt too. But if a general should act thfe ^at6i 
part now, a^,- in oVder to sfeeur6^ his Victory- 
get killed as* fas^ a5 he coultfi, he vmgM pass" fb* 
tt liero, bu« J asft sure he would paHsr for a^ tttsA^ 
man. ' Evctt these exarapleid, hoWerer, are of nse : 
they excite u^ a* ie&st to ventit're our lives* ftedj^ 
in the service of our country, by proposing to o^ 
imitation men, who devoted theife^lves to certain 
death ill tlie stervice of theirs^ They show uswhai 
t tunir of imaginat4oh can 6p«Va*e, and how tlw 
Vol. hi. A a greatest 
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greatest trifle, nay the greatest absurdity, dressed 
up in the solemn airs of religion, can carry ardour 
and confidence, or the contrary sentiments, into 
the breasts of thousainds. 

These are certain general principles and rules 
pf life and conduct, which always must be true, 
because they are conformable to the invaria- 
ble nature of things. He who studies history 
as he would study philosophy, will soon distin- 
guish and collect them, and by doing so will 
soon form to himself a general system of ethicks 
and politicks on the surest foundations, on the 
trial of these principles and rules in all ages, 
and on the confirmation of them by universal 
experience. I said he will distinguish themj 
for once more I must say, that as to parti- 
cular modes of action, and measures of conduct, 
which the customs of different countries, the 
manners of different ages, and the circumstances 
of different conjunctures, have appropriated, as 
it were ; it is always ridiculous, or imprudent and 
dangerous, to employ them. Bjit this is not all. 
By contemplating the vast variety of particulair 
characters and events ; by examining the strange 
combinations of causes, different, remote, and 
seemingly opposite, that often concur in produ-r 
cing one effect; and the surprising fertility of 
one single and unifoi^n cause in the producing 
of a multitude of effeds as different, as remote, and 
seemingly as opposite ; by tracing carefully, as 
carefully as if the subject he considers were of 
personal and immediate concern to him, all 
.16 the 
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the miniite and sometimes scarce perceivable cir- 
cumstances, either in the characters of actors, or 
in the course of actions, that history enables him 
to trace, and according to which the success of 
affairs, even the greatest, is mostly determined ; . 
by these, and such methods as these, for I might 
descend into a much greater detail, a man of parts 
may improve the study of history to it's proper and 
principal use; he may sharpen the penetration, 
fix the attention of his mind, arid strengthen 
his judgment; he may acquire the faculty and 
the habit of discerning quicker, and looking farther, 
and of exerting that flexibility, and steadiness, 
which are necessary to be joined in the conduct 
of all affairs that depend oh the concurrence or 
opposition of other men. 

Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the study of 
geometry even to those who have no design of 
being geometricians : and he gives a reason for it, 
that may be applied to the present case. Such per- * 
sons may forget every problem that has been pro- 
posed, and every solution that they or others have - 
given; but the habit of pursuing long trains of 
ideas Will remain with them, and they will pierce 
through the mazes of sophism, and discover a 
latent truth, where persons who have "not this 
habit will never find it. 

In this manner the study of history will prepare 
us for action and observation. History is the 
ancient author : experience is the modern language. 
We form our taste on the first, we trarislatethe 
sense and reason, we transfuse tlie spirit and foree-y 
^ • A A 2 but 
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but we imitate only the particular graces of the 
original ; we imitate t^iem according to the idiorji 
* of our own tongue, that is, we sqhstitute ofte^ 
equivalents in the lieu of thepn, apd are far from 
affecting (o copy them servilely, '^'o coucl^idfi, 
as experience is conversant a^)out the present, an4 
the present enables us to gt^ess at the future ; so 
history is conversant about the past, and by know- 
ing the things that have][)ieen, we be9oine better 
able to judge of the things that are* 

Xhis use, my lord, ^vhich I make the proper and 
principal use of the study of history, is not insistec^ 
on by tbose who have writ concerning the method 
to be ft)ll.owed in this study ; and since \ye propose 
different ends, we must of course take eKflTer^nti 
ways. Few of their treatises haye fallen iatOf 
my bandit : one, the inethpd of Bodip, a roan 
famous in his. time, I remen\ber to have read, i 
took it up v^fith much expectation many years 
ago ; I went through it^ a.nd, remained extremely 
disappointed. He might have given almost any 
other title to hi^ bool^ as properly as that which 
stands before it. There are not many pages in 
it thatr relate any more to his subject than a ter 
dious fifth chapter, wherein he accounts fqr thqf 
characters of nations according tp their position*, 
©n the globe, and according tp the influence of 
the stars ;' and assures his reader, ths>t nothing can 
be more necessary than sucl\a disquisition, " ad 
" universamhistpri^rum. cog^iitionem, et incorrup- 
*^ turn ear urn judicium." In his method, we are ta 
take first a general view of i^niversal history, and 

chronology. 
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chronology, ifi 6hort abstract?^, stnd then to study all 
particular liis^tories and sVsti^ms. Seneca sweats of 
tneri who spend their whole livei^ in learning how 
to act in life, " duih Vitas^ insWumenta concpiirunt,'* 
I doubt that this method of Bodin would conduct 
us in the same, «r as bad a way ; would leave U5- 
no time for action, or would make us unfit for it. 
A huge commonplace book, wherein all the 
remarkable sayings and facts that we find in his- 
tory are to be registered, may enable a man to 
talk or write like Bddin, but will never make him 
s£ bettei* man, nor (Enable him to promote, like a 
irseftil' dtizren, the security, the peace^t' the welfare, 
ot th6 grandeur of the community to which 
he belopgs. I diall proceed therefore to speak 
of a method, tliat leads to such purposes as these 
directly arid certainly, without any regard to the 
ni^tho^k that have beeri prescribed by others. 

r think then we miist be on our guard against 
this very aftectiation of learning, and this very 
wantonness of curiosity, which the examples and 
prdcepts We corhriionly meet with are calculated 
to flatter and ihdiilge. We must neither dwell 
tod Jong^ in the dark, nor wander about till wo 
Jose our 'way in th6 light. We are too apt to 
carry systems of philosoplhy beyond all our ideas, 
and systems of history beyond all our memorials. 
The' philosopher begins with reason and ends 
with imaginatioti. The historiati inverts this 
oMer: he begins without memorials, and he 
sometimes ends with them. This silly custom 
is so prevalent amorig men of letters who apply 
themselves to the study of history, and hai^ so 
A A 3 much 
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much prejudice and so much authority on the 
side of it, that your lordship must give me leave 
to speak a little more particularly and plainly 
than I have done, in favour of common sense, 
against an absurdity which is almost sanctified, . 

REFLECTIONS 

on THE STATE OF ANCIENT HI&TORY. 

The nature of man, and the constant course of 
human affairs, render it impossible that the first 
ages of any new nation, which forms; itself,, 
should afford authentick materials for history, 
"VTe have none such concerning the originals of any 
of those nations that actually subsist. Shall we 
expect to find them concerning the originals of 
nations dispersed, or extinguished, two or three 
thousand years ago ? If a thread of dark and 
uncertain traditions, therefore, is made, as it com- 
monly is, the introduction to history, we should . 
t9uch it lightly,, and run swiftly over it, far from 
insisting on. it, either as authors or readers, , 
Sqch introductions are at best no more than 
fanciful prejudes, that try the instruments, and 
precede the concert. He must be void of judg- 
ment and taste, one would thinkj who can take 
the first for true history, or. the last for true 
hprmpny. And yet so it has been, and so.it 
is, not in Germany and Holland alone; but in 
Italy, in trance, and in England, where genius 
has abounded, and taste has been long refined, 
O^r great scholars have dealt and deal in fables 
Rt least as much as our poets, with this dif- 
ference 
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fereiice to the disadvantage of the former, to 
whom I may apply the remark as justly as Seneca 
applied it to the dialecticians — " tristius inepti 
** sunt. Illi ex professo lasciviunt; hi agere 
** seipsos aliquid existimant." Learned men, in 
learned and inquisitive ages, who possessed many 
advantages that we have not, and among others 
that of being placed so many centuries nearer 
the original truths, that are the objects of so much 
laborious search, despaired of finding them, 
and gave fair warning to posterity, if posterity 
would have taken it. The ancient geographers, 
as Plutarch says in the life of Theseus, when they 
laid down in their maps the little extent of sea 
and land that was known to them, left great 
spaces void. In some ofthese spaces they wrote. 
Here are sandy deserts, in others, here are im- 
passable marshes, here is a chain of inhospitable 
mountains, or here is a frozen ocean. Just so 
both he and other historians, when they ^elated 
fabulous originals, were not wanting to set out the 
bounds beyond which there was neither history 
nor chronology. Censorinus has preserved the 
distinction of three jeras established by Varro. 
This learned Roman antiquary did not de- 
termine Whether the first period had any begin- 
ning, but fixed the end of It at the first, that is, 
according to him, the Ogygian, deluge,; which 
he placed, I think, some centuries backwarder 
than Julius Africanus thought fit to place it 
afterward. To this aBra of absolute darkness 
he suppossed that a kind of twilight succeeded, 
AA4 , from 
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fwn tbe Ogygian deluge ta the Olympick aera, 
and this h^ called tbe fabulous age. From this 
vulgar asr? when Coraebuswas crowned victor, 
and long after the true aera when these gained 
i«(ere instituted by Iphjtus, the Greeks pretend 
to be able to di^sfc th^ir history with sonoie order, 
clearness, and certainty : Varro therefore looked 
01^ it as the break of day, or the beginning of the 
historical age. He njight do so the rather, 
perhaps, because he included by it the date ho 
likewise fixed, or, upon recollection, that the 
eld^r Cato had fitted, of the fpundatioa of Rome 
within the period from which he supposed that 
historical truth was. to be found. But yet most 
certain it is, tMt the history and chronology of the 
ages that follow are as confused and uncertain, 
aa the history and chr9nology of those which 
inajnediatdy precede tliis a^ra. 

a. The Stj^te oCanpient profane History. 

J, The Greeks did not begin to write in prose 
till Pherecides of Syros introduced the custom 5 
andCadniusMilesrus was their first historian. Novr 
these m^n flourished long after the true, or even 
the vulgar Olympic jera : for' Josephus affirms, 
and; in this he has great probability on his side, 
that Cadmus Milesius, and Acusilaus Ar«-ivus, 
in a word the oldest historians in Greece, w^re 
very little moye ancient than the expedition 
of the Persians against the Greeks. As several 
centuries passed betweeii the .Olympic sera 
'9 ^r and 
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and these first histomiie, there passed likewise 
several more between these and the first Greek 
chronologers. Timaeus about the time of Pto- 
lemy Phila<te!ph««, and Eratosthenes, about that 
of Ptdeniy Evergetes, seem first to have di- 
gested the events recorded by them, according; 
te the olympisrfis. Precedent writere mentioned 
sometimes the olympiads j but this rule of reckon- 
ings was not brought into established use sooner. 
The rule could not serve to render history • 
moce clear and certain till it was followed: it w^s 
not followed till about five hundred years after 
the Olympic »ra. There remains therefore no 
pretence to place the beginning of the historical 
age so high as Varro placed it, by five hundred 
years. 

Hellantcus indeed a«d otliers pretended to give 
the originals of cities and governments, and to 
deduee their narrations from great antiquity. 
Their works are lost, but we can judge how in- 
considerable the loss is, by the writingsof that age 
which remain, and by the report of those who 
had seen the others. For instance, Herodotus 
was contemporary with Hellanicus. flerodotus 
was inquisitive enough in all conscience, and 
proposed to publish all he could learn of the anti- 
quities of Hielonians, I>ydians, Phrygians, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Medes, and Persians ; that is, 
of almost all the nations^ who were known in his time 
to exist. If he wrote Assyriacs, we beive them not 5 
but we are sure that this word was used pro- 
vef bially to signify fabulous legends, sroon after 
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his time, iind when the mode of publishing sucli 
relations and histories prevailed among the 
Gredcs. 

In the nine books we have, he goes back in- 
deed almost to the Olympic aera, without taking 
notice of it however ; but he goes back only to 
^11 an old woman's tale, of a king who lost his 
crown for showing his wife naked to his favourite; 
and from Candaules and Gyges he hastens, or 
rather he takes a great leap, down to Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of history of the Medes 
and then of the Persians, to the flight of Xerxes, 
which happened in his own time, is carried on. 
The events of his own time are related with an 
air of history. Rut, all accounts of the Greeks 
as well as the Persians, which precede these, and 
all the accounts, which he gives occasionally of 
other nations, were drawn vp ^oi^^t manifestly 
on broken, perplexed, and doubtful scraps of 
tradition. He had neither original records, nor 
any authentick memorials to guide him, and yet 
these are the sole foundations of true history. 
Herodotus flqurished, I think, little more than 
half a century, and Xenophon little more than 
a whole century, after the death of Cyrus: ,and 
yet how various and repugnant are the relations 
made by these two historians, of the birth, life, 
and death of this prince ? If more histories had 
come down from these ages to ours, the uncer- 
tainty and inutility of them all would be but the . 
more manifest. We should find that Acusilaus 
rejected the traditions of Hesiod, that Hellanicus 

contradicted 
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contradicted Acusilaus, that Ephorus accuse4 
Hellanicus, that Timaeus accused Ephorus^ and 
all posterior writers Timaeus. This is the report 
of Josephus. But in order to show the ignorance 
and falshood of all those writers^ through whom 
the traditions of profane antiquity came to the 
Greeks, I will quote to your lordship a muci) 
better authority than that of Josephus; the autho- 
rity of one who had no prejudice to bias him, 
no particular cause to defend, ^or system of 
ancient history to establish, and all the helps, a^ 
well as talents necessary to makehim a competent: 
judge. The man I mean is Strabo. 

Speaking of the Massagetae in his eleventh 
book he writes to this elTect : that no author 
had given, a true account of them, though several 
had writ of the war that Cyrus waged against 
them ; and that historians had found as little cre^ 
iKt in what they had related concerning the affairs 
of the Persians, Medes, and Syrians : that this, 
was due to their folly ; for observing that those 
who wrote fables professedly were held in esteem, 
these men iinagined they should render their 
writings more agreeable, if, under the appearance 
and pretence of true history, they related what 
they had neither seen nor heard from persons 
able to give them true information ; and that 
accordingly their only aim had been to dress up 
pleasing and marvellous relations : that one may 
better give credit to Hesiod and Homer, when 
tl)ey talk of tljeir heroes, nay even to dramatick 

poets. 
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poets, than fo Ctesias, Herodofns, Helfauicus, 
and their followers : that it is not safe to give 
€!>edit even to the greatest part of ihe hisftoriaf^r 
tirbo writ concerning Alexander ; since th€y too, 
encouraged by th* greater reputation-4>f this con- 
quieror, by the distance to which he carried bis 
arms, and by the difficulty of disproving what they 
said of actions performed in regions ^ reitibfe, 
were apt to deceive : that indeed wheh f h€^ Ro- 
man empire on one side, and the Parthian ort th6 
other, came to extend themselves, the truth* of 
things grew to be better known. 

You see, my lord, not only how late pr6fan^* 
history began to be writ by the Gr^dks, buf how 
much later it began to be writ with any re^rd 
to truth ; and consequently \Vhaif wrdtched ma^ 
terials the learned men, who arose after tlie' stgei 
of Alexander, had to employ, when they are 
tempted to form systems of ancient history and 
chronol9gy. We have softie remains of that la^ 
borious compiler Diodoriis Siculus, bilt do we 
find in him any thread of ancient history, I mestti, 
that which passed for ancient ih his time?' 
AVhat complaints, on the contrary, does he riot 
make of former historians ? hoW frankly do^s he 
confess the little and uncertain light he had to 
follow in his researches ? Yet Dioddfus, as wdl 
as Plutarch, and others, had not only the older 
Greek historians, but the more modern antiqua-' 
ries, who pretended to have searched into the 
records and registers of nations, even at that 

time 
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time renowned for their antiquity. Berosus, for 
instance, mid Manetho, one a Babylonian and 
the other ai^ Egyptian priest, had published the 
antiquities of tj^^ir countries in the time of the 
Ptpleiifii^s. Berpsijs pretended to give the historjr 
of four hundred and eighty years. Pliny, if I 
reipfjcn.^.er right, fpr I say this on memory, speaks 
tp thi;s f ffi?pt in the sixth bopk of his Natural His* 
tory : and if it was sp, these years Averc probably 
y^ars pf No-bpnasjsar. M^netho began his history* 
Go^ l^nows when, fron^ the progress of Isis, or 
spme other as well ascertained period. He follow- 
€1^ thje Egyptian traditions of dynasties of gods 
and demigpds ; and derived his anecdotes from 
the first Mercury, who had inscribed them in sa- 
cred pharapters, on antediluvian pillars, antedilu- 
vian at l^ast according to Qur received chronology, 
from whiph the second Mercury had transcribed 
them, and inserted them into his works. We have 
not these, aijt;quities ; fpr the monk of Viterbo 
was. sppn detected : and if we had them, they 
wpuld either add to our uncertainty, and increase 
the chaps of learning, or tell us i|othing worth our 
Knowledge. For thus I reason. Had they given 
particular and historical accounts cotiforaiable to 
the scriptures of the Jews, Josephus, Julius Af* 
ricanus, and Eusebius would have made quite other 
extract? from their writings, and would have aj- 
terecj and contradicted them less. The accounta 
tbpy gave therefore ware repugnant to sacred writ, 
or they were defective : tl>ey,wpuld have establish- 
^ pyrrhpnisxn, pr h^VQ btaulked purQiiripsity . 
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2. Of sacred history. 
What memorials therefore remain to give W 
light into the originals of ancient nations, and 
the history of those ages, we commonly Call the 
first ages ? The Bible, it will be said ; that is, the 
historical part of it in the Old Testament. But5 
rtiy lord, §ven these divine books must be reputed^ 
insufficient to the purpose, by every candid and 
impartial man, who considers either their autho- 
rity as histories, or the matter they contain. For 
what are they ? and how came they to us ? At the 
time when Alexander carried his arms into Asia, a 
people of Syria, till then unknown, became known 
to the Greeks: this people had been slaves to 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, as 
the several empires prevailed : ten parts in twelve of 
them had been transplanted by ancient conquer- 
ors, atid melted dowri and lost in the east, 
jieveral ages before the establishment of the em- 
pire that Alexander destroyed : the other two 
parts had been carried captive to Babylon a little 
before the same sera. This captivity was not in* 
deed perpetual, like the other ; but it lasted so 
long,' and such circumstances, whatever they' 
were, accompanied it, that the captives forgot 
their country, and even their language, the 
Hebrew dialect at least and character : and a few 
of them only could be wrought upon, by the zeal 
of some particular men, to return home, when the 
indulgence of the Persian monarchs gave them 
leave to rebuild their city, and to lepeople their' 
ancient , patrimony- Even this remnant of the 

nation 
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nation did not continue long entire. Another 
great transmigration followed ; and the Jews, that 
settled under the protection of the Ptolemies, for- 
got their language in Egypt, as the forefathers of 
these Jews had forgot theirs in Chaldea. More 
attached however to their religion -in Egypt, for 
reasons easy to be deduced from the new instir 
tutions that prevailed after the captivity among 
them, than their ancestors had been in Chaldea, 
a version of their sacred writings was made into 
Greek at Alexandria, not long after the canon 
of these scriptures had been finished at Jeru- 
salem; for many years could not intervene be- 
tween the death of Simon the just, by whom this 
canon was finished, if he died during the reign of 
Ptolemy Soter, and the beginning of this famo^is 
translation under Ptolemy Philadelphus. Th^ 
Hellenist Jews reported as many marvellous things 
to authorise, and even to sanctify this translation, 
as the other Jews had reported about Esdras wlio 
began, and Simon the Just who finished, the canon 
of their scriptures. These holy romances slid 
into tradition, and tradition became history : the 
fathers of our christian church did not disdain 
to employ them. St. Jerome, for instance, laugh- 
ed at the story of the seventy-two elders, wliose 
translations were found to be, upon comparison, 
word for word the same, though niade separate- 
ly, and by men who had no communication with 
one another. But the same St. Jerpme, in the 
same place, quotes Aristeas, one of the guard of 
Ptolemv Philadelphus, as a real personage. 

The 
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The account, pretended to be writ by this Arts* 
teas, of all that passed relating to the translation^ 
was enough for his purpose. This he retained, and 
he rejected only the more improbable circum^ 
stances, which had been added to the tale, and 
which laid it open to most suspicion. In this he 
showed great prudence, and better judgment, 
than that zealous but weak apologist Justin^ 
wlio believed the whole story himself, and endea- 
voured to impose it on mankind. 

Tlius you see my lord, that when we consider 
these books barely as histories, delivered to us orf 
the faith of a superstitious people, aixtong whom 
the custom and art of pious lying pievailed re* 
markably, we may be allowed to doubt whether 
greater credit is to be given to what they tell us 
concerning the original, compiled in tlieir own 
country and as it were out of the sight of the rest 
of the world; than we know, with such a cer- 
tainty as no scholar preaumies to deny, that we 
ought to give to what they tell us concerning the 
copy. 

The Hellenist Jews were extremely pleased, 
no duubt, to have their scriptures in a language 
they understood, and that might spread the facse 
of their antiquity, and'do honour to their nation, 
among their masters the Greeks. But yet w^e do 
not find that the authority of these books prevail* 
ed, or that even they were much known among 
the Pagan world. The reason of this casnot be 
that the Greeks admired nothing that was not of 
their own growth, •* sua tantum miraatur ;'* for, 

on 
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on the contrary, they were inquisitive and cre- 
dulous in the highest degree, and they collected 
iand published at least as many idle traditions of 
other nations, as they propagated of their own. 
Josephus pretended that Tbeopompus, a disciple 
of Isocrates, being about to insert in his history 
some things he had taken out of holy writ, the 
poor man became troubled in mind for several- 
days ; and that having prayed to God, during an 
intermission of his ilhiess, to reveal to him the 
cause of it, he learned in his sleep that this attempt 
was the caiise ; upon which he quitted the de- 
isign, and was cured. If Josephus had beeii a 
little more consistent than he is very often, such 

. ia story as this would not have been told by one, 
who was fond, as Jews and Christians in general 
have been, to create anopinidn, that the Gentiles 
took not their history alone, but their philoso- 
phy and all their valuable knowledge, from the 
Jews. Notwithstanding this story therefore, 
which is told in the fifteenth book of the Jewish 
antiquities, and means nothing, or means to show 

^ that the divine providence would not suffer anec- 
dotes of sacred to be mingled with profane history 1 
the practice of Josephus himself, and of all those 
who have had the same design *n view, has beoa 
to confirm the former by the latter, and at any 
rate to suppose an appearance at least of confor- 
mity between them. We are told Hecateus* 
Abderita, for there were two of that dame, writ 
a history favourable to the Jews : and, not to 
multiply instancesi though 1 might easily do it. 
Vol* III. B B even 
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even Alexander Polyhistor is called in. He is 
quoted by Josephus, and praised by Eusebius as 
a man of parts and great variety of learning. 
His testimony, about the deluge and tower of 
Babel» is produced by St. Cyril in his first book 
against Julian : and Justin the apologist and mar- 
tyr, in his exhortation to the Greeks, makes use 
of the same authority, among those that mention 
Moses as ia leader and prince of the Jews. Though 
this Polyhistor, if I remember right what I think 
I have met with in Suidas, spoke only of a woman 
he called Moso, "cujus scriptum est lex hebraeo- 
** rum*." Had the Greek historians been confor- 
mable to the sacred, I cannot see that their au- 
thority, which was not contemporary, would have 
been of any weight. They might hare copied 
Moses, and so they did Ctesias. But even this 
was not the case : whatever use a particular writer 
here and there might make occasionally of the 
scriptures, certain it is that the Jews continued 
to be as much despised, and their history to be 
as generally neglected, nay aloiost as generally 
unknown, for a long time at least after the version 
was made at Alexandria, as they had been 
before. Apion, an Egyptian, a man of much 

i% ftt^if 'A>iii»f^f^ MOiicnq o neXvfrt'f • Sui Lex. tom. ii, 
p. 583' 

KiMu, K^ wipJ *Puf4,ni /SjCaU muTt, •» To^TOK Xtyn, m^ yt/ti 
yiYQH9 'J^ifaicc Mv<Tv, ;? in 1TVyff»iliMt ^»f 'BC^«/o»j WfM^ 

Id. tom, i, p. 105, Edit. Cantab. 1725. 

eruditioa 
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. erqdition, appeared in the world some centuries 
afterward* He wrote, among other antiquities, 
those of his own country : and as he was obhged 
to speak very often of the Jews, he spoke of 
them in a manner neither much to their honour, 
tior to that of their histories* He wrote purposely 
against them : and Josephus attempted afterwards, 
but Apion was then dead, to refute him. Apio,n 
passed, I know, for a vain and noisy pedant; but 
he passed likewise for a curious, a laborious, and 
a learned antiquary^ If he was cabalistical or 
superstitious, Josephus was jat least as much so a$ 
he : and if he flattered Caligula, Josephus intro- 
duced himself to the court of I^eroand the favour 
of Poppaea, by no very honourable means, under 
the protection of Alitunls a player, and a Jew ; 
to say' nothing of liis Applying to Vespasian 
the prophecies concerning the Messiah, nor of 
his accompanying Titus to the siege of Jeru- 
salem. 

In short, my lord, the Jewish history never 
obtained any credit in the world, till Christianity 
was established. The foundations of this system 
being laid partly in these histories, and in the 
prophecies joined to them or inserted in them, 
Christianity has reflected back upon them an 
authority which they had not before, and this 
authority has prevailed wherever Christianity has 
spread* Both Jews and Christians hold the same 
books in great veneration, while each condemns 
the other for not understanding, or for abusing 
them. But I apprehend that the zesA of both 
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has done much hurt, by endeavouring to extend 
their authority much farther than is necessary 
for the support perhapg of Judaism, but to be 
sure of Christianity. I explam myself, that I 
may offend no pious ear. 

Simon, in the preface of bis critical history of 
the. Old Testament, cites a divine of thefaculty of 
Paris, who held that the inspirations of the au- 
thors of those books, which the church receives 
asthe word of God, should be extended no farther 
than to matters purely of doctrine, or to such 
as have a near and necessary relation to these ; 
and that whenever these authors writ on other 
subjects, such as Egyptian, Assyrian, or other 
history, they had no more of the divine assist- 
ance than , any other persons of piety. This 
potion of inspirations that came occasionally, that 
illuminated the minds and guided the hands of 
the sacred penmen while they were writing 
one page, and restrained tlieir influence while 
the same authors were writing another, may be 
cavilled against: and what is there that may 
not ? But surely it deserves to be treated with 
respect, since it tends to establish a distinction 
between the legal, doctrinal, or prophetical parts 
of the Bible, and the historical : without which 
distinction it is impossible to establish the first, 
as evidently and as solidly as the interests of re- 
ligion require : at least it appears impossible to 
me, after having examined and considered, as well 
as I am able, all the trials of this kind that have 
been made by subtile as well as learned men. The 

Old 
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Old is said to be the foundation of the New, 
and so it is in one sense ; the system of religion 
contained in the latter refers to the system of re* 
ligion contained in the former^ and supposes the 
truth of it. But the authority on >vhich we re- 
ceive the books of the New Testament is so far 
from being founded on the authority of the Old 
Testament, that it is quite independent on it : the 
New being proved gives authority to the OId> 
but borrows none from it ; and gives this authori- 
ty to particular parts only. Christ came to fulfil 
the prophecies ; but not to consecrate all the 
written, any more than the oral, traditions of the 
Jew§. We must believe these traditions as far as 
they relate to Christianity, as far as Christianity 
refers to them, or supposes them necessary j but 
we can be under no obligs^tion to believe them 
any farther, since without Christianity we should 
]>e under no obligation to believe them at all. 

It hath been said by Abbadie, and others,' 
** that the accidents which have happened to 
^* alter the texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, 
<* if I, may say so, the scriptures in many re- 
" spectS| could not hav^ been prevented without 
" a perpetual standing miracle, and that a perpe* 
<* tual standing miracle is not in the order of 
f' providence." Now I can by no means sub- 
scribe to this opinion. It seems evident to my 
reason, that the very contrary must be true j if 
we suppose that God acts toward men accord- 
VftS *^ ^^^ »ioral fitness of things : and if we sup- 

? B ^ ppC 
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pose that he acts arbitrarily, we can form no opir 
nion at all. I think that these accidents would 
not have happefned, or that the scriptures would 
have been preserved entirely in their genuine 
purity notwithstanding these accidents, if they 
had been entirely dictated by the Holy Ghost : 
and the prgof of this probable proposition, ac- 
cording to our clearest and most distinct ideas of 
wisdom and moral fitness, is obvious and easy. 
But these scriptures are not so come down to us: 
they are come down broken and confused, full 
of addition^, interpolations, and transpositions, 
made we neither know when, nqr by whom ; and 
5uch, in short, as never appeared on the face of 
any other book, pn whose authority men have 
agreed tp rely. 

This being so, my lord, what hypothesis shall 
we follow ? Shall we. adhere to some such di&: 
tinction as I have mentioned ? Shall we say, for 
instance, that the scriptures were written origi- 
ifially by the authors to whom th^y are vulgarly 
ascribed, but that these authors writ nothing by 
inspiration, except the legal, the doctrinal, ao(i 
the prophetical parts, and that in every other 
respect their aut^lority is purely human, and there- 
fore fallible ? Or §hall we say that these histories 
are nothing more th^n compilations of old tra* 
ditions, and abridgments of old records made in 
later times, as they appear to every one who 
reads them without prepossession, and with atten. 
tion ? Shall we add, that whichever of these pro- 
t)^bilities be true, wemay belieye, consistently wi^I^ 

either^ 
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either, notwithstanding the decision ofanydivines, 
who know no more than you or I, orany othermdn, 
of the order of providence, that all those parts and 
passages of the Old Testaojent, which contain pro- 
phecies, or matters q{ l^w or doctrine, and which 
were from tlvi first of such importance in tlie de- 
signs of providence, to all future generations, and 
.even to the whole race of mankind, have been from 
the first, the peculiar care of providence f Shall we 
insist that such particular parts and passages, 
which are plainly marked out ^ftd sufficiently con- 
Armed by the system of the christi^jji revelation, 
and by the completion of the prophecies, have 
been preserved from corruption by y/aiys impene- 
trable to us, aipidst all ihe changes and chances 
to whiph the books wherein they are recorded 
have been e2f posed; and that neither original 
wViters, nof later compilers, have been suflered 
to make any essential alterations, such as wguld 
have falsified the law of God and tlie principle:^ 
x)f the Jewish and Christian religions, in any of 
these divine fundamental truths ? Uppn such hy- 
potheses, we may assert without scruple, that 
the genealogies and fiistories of the Old Testamenf 
are in no respect sulficient foundations for a 
chronology from the beginning of time, nor for 
universal history. But then the same hypotheses 
will secure the infallibility of scripture authority 
as far as religion is coucerned. Faith and reason 
may be reconciled a little better than they com- 
monly are. I may deny that the Old Testament 
^3 tr^msiuitted to us under all the conditions of 
»B4 an 
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an authentick history, and yet be at liberty to 
maintain, that the passages in it which establish 
original sin, which seem 'fevourable to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, which foretel the coming 
of the Messiah, and all others of similar kind, are 
come down to us as they were originally dictated 
bythe liolyGhost. 

In attributing the whole credibility of the Old 
Testament to the authority of the New, and in li-r 
miting the authenticity of the Jewish scriptures 
to those parts alone that concern law, dobtrine, 
attd prophecy, by which their chronology and the 
far greatest part of their history arc excluded, I 
will venture toassure your lordship, that I do not 
assume so much, as is assumed in every hypothesis 
that fixes the divine seal of inspiration to the 
Avhole canon; that rests the whole proof on Jew- 
ish veracity; and that pretends to account parti- 
cularly and positively for the descent of these an- 
cient writings in their present state. 

Another reason, for which I have insisted the 
rather on the distinction so often mentioned, is this, 
I think we may find very good foundation for it 
even in the Bible : and though this be a point very 
little attended to, and mucli disguised, it would 
not be hard to show, upon oreat inducements of 
probability, that the law and the history were far 
from b^ing blended together as they now stand 
in the Pentateuch, even from the time of Moses 
down to that of Esdras. But the principal and 
decisive reason for separating in such manner the 
lotjal, doctrinal, and prophetical parts, from the 

hiftoriqah 
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historical, is the necessity of having some rule to 
go by : and, I protest, I know of none tha;t is yet 
agreed upon. I content myself therefore to fijc 
my opinion concerning the authority of the Old 
Testament in this manner, and carry it thus far 
only. We must do so, or we must enter into that 
labyrinth of dispute and contradiction, whereia 
even the most orthodox Jews and Christians have 
wandered S9 many ages, and still wander. It is 
strange, but it i;^ true; not only the Jews differ 
from the Christians, but Jews and Christi^Jis both 
differ among themselves concerning almost every 
^oint that is necessary to be certainly known an4 
agreed upon, in order to establish the authority 
of books which both have received already as 
autbentick and sacred. So that whoever takes the 
pains to read what learned men have writ on thiai 
subject will find, that they leave the matter aq 
doubtful as they took it up. Who were the authonj 
of these scriptures, when they were publishedi 
how they were, composed and preserved, or 
renewed, to use a remarkable: expression of the 
famous Huet \n his Demonstration ; in fine, how 
they were lost during the captivity, and how 
they were retrieved after it, are i^ll matters of 
pontroyersy to this day. 

It would be easy forme to desciend into a great- 
er detail, and to qonvince your lordship of what 
I have been saying in general by an induction of 
particulars, even without any other help than that 
of a few notes, which I took when I applied my* 
5?lf to this ^wnination, and which now lie be-. 
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ibre me. But such a digression would carry nje 
too far: audi fear that you will think I have said 
already more than enough upon this part of my 
subject. I go on tlierefore to observe to your 
]ordship» that if the history of the Old Testament 
^as as exact and as authentick, as the ignorance 
and impudence of some rabbie« h^ve made them 
assert that it is : if we could believe with them, 
Ihat Moses wrote every syllable in the Penta- 
teuch as it now stands, or that all the Psalms 
were written by David : nay, if we could believe, 
witli Philo and Josephus, that Moses wrote the 
account of his own death and sepulture, and 
inade a sort of funeral panegyrick on himself, 
as we find them in the last chapter of Deutero- 
nomy; yet still would I venture to ass^ert, that 
he who expects to find a system of chronology, 
Of a thread of history, or sufficient materials for 
either, in the books of the Old Testampnt^ expects 
to find what the authors of these books, whoever 
they were, never intended. They are extracts 
of genealogies, not genealogies: extracts of 
histories, not histories. The Jews themselves 
a}!ow their genealogies to \>e very imperfect, 
2nd produce examples of omission^ and errour§ 
in them, which denote sufficiently that these ge-? 
nealogies are extracts, wherein every generation 
JB the course of descent is not mentioned. I 
have read somewhere, perhaps in the works of 
St. Jerome, that this father justifies the opinion 
pf those who think it impossible to fix any certain 
phrenology on that of . the Bible : aiid this opi- 
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nion will be justified still better, to the ni^er* 
standing of every man who considers how grossly 
the Jews blunder whenever they meddle with 
^jhronolpgy 5 for this plain reason, bfecause their 
scriptures are imperfect in this respect, and bv'^ 
cause they rely on their oral, tp rectify and supK 
ply their written, traditioQls : that is, they rely 
on traditions compiled long after the canon of 
their scriptures, but deemed by them of equal an-» 
tiquity and authority. Thus, for instance, Da- 
niel and Simon the just, according to them, were 
inembers at the same time of the great syna« 
gogue, which began and finished the canon 
of the Old Testament, under the presidency of 
Esdras. This Esdras was the prophet Malachi, 
Darius the son of Hystaspes was Artaxerxe^ 
Ix)ngimanus ; he was Ahasiuerus, and he wa3 
the same Darius whwn Alexander conquered. 
This may 9erve as a sample of Jewish chro« 
nology, formed on their scriptures which afford 
insufficient lighti;^ and on their traditions whicl^ 
9SSovd false lights. We 2^re indeed mows correct, - 
^nd come nearer to the truth in these instancesj^ 
perhaps in some others, becajuse we make use of 
profane chronolqgy to help us. But profyne 
chronology is iti$elf so modern, so precarious, that 
this help does not reach to the greatest part of 
that time to which sacred chronology extends;^ ' 
that when it begins to help, it begins to perplei; 
us too ', and finally, that even with this help we 
^l^QuId nqt -iiave ijad so m«ch as the appearance 

9i 
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of a complete dironoldgical system, and the same 
may be said of universal' history, if learned men; 
had not proceeded very wisely, on one uniform' 
maxim, from the first ages of Christianity, when 
a- custom of sanctifying profane learning, as well 
as profane rites, which the Jews had imprudently 
Jaid aside, was taken up by the Christians. The 
maxim I mean is this, that profane authority be 
admitted without scruple or doubt, whenever it 
skys, or whenever it can be made to say, if not 
^* totidem verbis,*' yet " totidem syllabis," or" to- 
•* tidem hteris" at least, or whenever it can be made 
by any. interpretation to mean, what confirms, oi; 
supplies in a consistent manner, the holy writj 
and that the same authority be feject^, when 
nothing of this kind can be done, but the cout 
tKadiction or inconsistency remains irreconcila- 
tie. Such a liberty a§ this would not be allowed 
]R any other cage ; beoause it supposes the very 
thing that is to be proved. But we see it taken^^ 
very properly to be sure, in favour of sapred 
and infallible writings, when they arp qc»npared 
with others. 

In order to perceive with the utmost evidence, 
that the scope and design of th^ author or authors 
of the Pentateuch, and of the pt her books of the Old 
Testament, answer as little the purpose of anti- 
quaries in history, as in chronology, it will be 
sufficient briefly to call to mind the sum of 
what they relate, from the creation of theworl^ 
to the establishment of tl^e Persian empire. If 

' ^ the 
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the antediluvian world continued one thousand 
six hundred and fifty-six years, and if the vocation 
of Abraham is to be placed four hundred and 
twenty-six years below the deluge, these twenty- 
centuries make almost two thirds of the period 
mentioned : and the whole history of them is 
comprised in eleven short chapters of Genesis j 
which is certainly the most compendious extract 
that ever was made. If we ex:amine the contents 
of these chapters, do we find any thing like a 
universal history, or so much as an abridgment 
of it? Adam and Eve were created, they broke 
the commandment of God, they were driven out 
of the garden of Eden, one of their sons killed 
his brother, but their race soon multiplied and 
peopled the Earth. What geography now have 
we, what history of this antediluvian world ? 
Why, none. The sons of God, it is said, lay 
tvith the daughters of men, and begot giants, 
and God drowned all the inhabitants of the Earth, 
except on^ family. After this we read that the 
Earth was repeopled ; but these children of one 
family were divided into several languages, even 
while they lived together, spoke the same Ian- 
guage, and were employed in the same work. 
Out- of one of the countries into which they 
dispersed themselves, Chaldea, God called Abra- 
ham some time afterward, with magnificent 
promises, and conducted him to a country called 
Chanaan. Did this author, my lord, intend an 
universal history ? Certainly not. The tenth 
chapter of Genesis names indeed soone of the ge- 
nerations 
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neratiods descending from the sons of Noah, sottief 
of the cities founded, and some of the countries 
planted by them . But what are bare names, naked 
of circumstances, without descriptions of coun- 
tries, or relations of events ? They furnish mattei* 
only for guess and dispute ; and even the simi- 
litude of them, which is often used as a clew to 
lead us to the discovery of historical truth, hsti 
notoriously contributed to propagate errpur, and 
to increase the perplexity of ancient tradition. 
These imperfect and dark accounts have not fur* 
nished matter for guess and dispute alone ; bujt a 
much worse use has been made of them by Jewish 
rabbies. Christian fathers, and Mahometan doc-* 
tors, in their profane extensions of this part of 
the Mosaic history. The creation of the first 
man is described by some, as if, Preadanaites, 
they had assisted at it. They talk of his beauty 
as if they had seen him, of his gigantick size as if 
they had measured him, and of his prodigious know- 
ledge as if they had conversed with him. They 
point out the very spot where Eve laidher head the 
first time he enjoyed her. They have minuteai 
of the vihole conversation between this mother 
of mankind, who damned her children before she 
bore them, and the serpent. Some are . positive 
that Cain quarrelled with Abel about a point 
of doctrine, and others afiirm that the dispute 
rose about a girl. A great deal of such stuff 
may be easily collected about Enoch, about 
* Noah, and about the sons of Noah ; but I wave 
suay farther mention of such imp^tinencies as 

Bonzes^ 
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Bonzes or Talapoins would almost blush to relate. 
Upon the whole matter, if we may guess at the 
design of an author by the contents of his book, 

'the design of Moses, or of the author of the his- 
tory ascribed to him, in this part of it, was to 
inform the people of Israel of their descent from 
Noah by Sem, and of Noah's from Adam by 
Seth; to illustrate their original; to establish 
their claim to the land of Chanaan, and to justify 
all the cruelties committed by Joshua in tliecon- , 
quest of the Chanaanites, in whom, says Bochart^ 
^ the prophecy of Noali was completed, when 
" they were subdued by the Israelites, who had 
'* been so long slaves to the Egyptians." 

Allow me to make, as I go along, a sKbrt re- 
flection or two on this prophecy,- and the comple- 
tion of it, as they stand recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, out of- many that might be made. The 
terms of the prophecy then are not ver}'* cigar : 
and the curse pronounced in it contradictis all 
our notions of order and of justice. One i« 
tempted to think, that the patriarch was. still 
drunk ; and that no man in his senses could hold 
such language, or pass such a sentence. Certain 
it is, that no writer but a Jew could impute to 
the OBConomy of divine providence the accom- 
plishment of such a prediction, nor make theSu- 

• preme Being the executor of such a curse. 

Ham alone offended ; Chanaan was innocent ; 
for the Hebrew and other doctors, who would 
make the son an accom^^ice with his father, affirm 

not 
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not only without, but against the express auth6- 
rity of the text, Chanaan was however alorie 
« cursed: and he became, according to his grand* 
father's prophecy j ** a servant of servants, '* 
that is^ the viieat and worst of slaves (for I take 
these words in » sense, if not the most natural, 
the most favcmrable tb the prophecy, and the 
least absurd) to Sem, though not to Japhet, when 
the Israelites conquered Pale.$tine; to 'one of bis 
- uncles, not to his brethren. Will it be said — it 
has been said— that where we read Chanaan we 
are to understand Ham, whose brethren Sem anrd 
Japhet were ? At this rate, we shall never know 
what we read 2 as these criticks never care what 
they say. Will it be said— this has been said 
too — that Ham was punished in his posterity, 
when Chanaan was cursed, and his descendants 
were, exterminated? But who doefr not see that 
the curse, and the punishment, in this case, fell 
on Chanaan and his posterity, exclusively of the 
rest ofthe posterity of Ham; and were therefore 
the curse and punishment of the son, not of the 
father, properly? The descendants of Mesraim, 
another of his sons, were the Egyptians : and 
they were so far from being servants of servants 
to their cousins the Semites, that these were ser- 
vants of servants to them, during more thanfour-^ 
score years. Why the posterity of Chanaan waif- 
to be deemed an accursed race, it is easy to 
account ; and I have mentioned it just now. But it 
is not so easy to account, why the posterity of 
the righteous Sem, that great example of filial 

reverence^ 
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reverence, became slaves to another branch of the 
family of Ham. 

It would not be worth while to lengthen thi« 
tedious letter, by setting down any more of the 
contents of the history of the Bible. Your lord- 
ship may please to call the substance of it to 
your mind, and your native candour and love of 
truth will oblige you then to confess, that these 
sacred books do not aim, in any part of them, 
at any thing like universal chronology and 
history. They contain a very impeifect account 
of the Israelites themselves; of their settlement 
in the land of promise, of which, by the way, 
they never had entire, and scarce ever peaceable 
possession ; of their divisions, apostasies, repentan- 
ces, relapses, triumphs, and defeats, under the 
occasional government of their judges, and under 
that of their kings; of the Galilean and Samari- 
tan captivities, into which they were carried by 
the kings of Assyria, and of that which was 
brought on the remnant of this people, when the 
kingdom of Judah was destroyed by those princes, 
who governed the empire founded on the union 
of Nineveh and Babylon. These things are 
all related, your lordship knows, in a very sum- 
mary and confused manner : and we learn so little 
of other nations by these accounts, that if we did 
not borrow some light from the traditions of other 
nations, we should scarce understand them. One 
particular observation, and but one, 1 will make 
to show what knowledge in the history of mankind. 
Vol. III. C c and 
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and in the computation of time, may be expected 
from these books. The Assyrians were their 
neighbours, powerful neighbours,' with whom 
they had much and long to do. Of this empire 
tlierefore, if of any thing, we might hope to find 
some satisfactory accounts. What do we find ? 
The scripture t&kes no notice of any Assyrian 
kingdom, till just before the time when profane 
history makes that empire to end. Then we 
hear of Phul, of Teglath-Phalasser, who was 
perhaps the same person, and of Salmanaser, 
who took Samaria in the twelfth of the aera of Na- 
bonnasser, that is, twelve years after the Assyrian 
empire was no more. Senacherib succeeds to 
him, and Asserhaddon to Senacherib. What 
^shall we say to this apparent contrariety ? If the 
silence of the Bible creates a strong presumption 
against the first, may not the silence of profane 
'authority create some against the second Assy- 
rian monarchs ? The pains that are taken to 
persuade, that there is room enough between 
Sardanapalus and Cyrus fo*r the second, will 
not resolve the difficulty. Something jnuch more 
plausible may be said, but even this will be 
hypothetical, and liable to great contradiction. 
So that, upon the whole matter, the scriptures 
are so far from giving us light into general history, 
that they increase the obscurity even of those 
parts to which they have the nearest relation. 
We have therefore neither iu profane nor in 
sacred authors such authentick, clear, distinct, 

and 
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and full accounts of the originals of ancient nations, 
and of the great events of those- ages that are 
commonly called the first ages, as deserve to 
go by the name of history, or as afford sufficient 
lnatei*iah for chronology and history. 

I might now proceed to observe to your lordship 
how this has happened^ not only by the necessary 
consequences of human nature, and the ordinary 
course of human affairs, but by the policy, 
artifice, corruption, and folly of mankind. But 
this would be to heap digression upon* digression, 
and to presume too much on your patjence. I 
shall therefore content myself to apply these re- 
flections on the state ofancient history to the study 
of history, and to the method to be observed in 
it, as soon as your lordship has rested yourself a 
little after reading, and I after writing sq long a 
letter. 



c c 2 
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LETTER IV. 

^f. That there is in history sufficient authenticity to render <it 
useful^ notwithstanding all objections to the contrary. 

IL Of the method and due restrictions to be observed in 
the Study of it. 

Whether the letter I now begin to write will be 
long or short, I know not : but I find my memory 
is refresbedji my imagination warmed, and matter 
flows in so fast upon me, that I have not time to 
press it close* Since therefore you have pro- 
voked me to write, you must be content to take 
what follows. 

I have observed already that we are apt natu- 
rally to apply to ourselves what has happened to 
other men, and that examples take their force from 
hence ; as well those virhich history, as those which 
experience, offers to our reflection. What we do 
not believe to have happened therefore, we shall 
not thus apply : and for want of the fame appli- 
cation, such examples will not have the same 
effect. Ancient history, such ancient history 
as I have described, is quite unfit therefore in 
this respect to answer the ends that every reason- 
able man should propose to himself in this study ; 
because such ancient history will never gain suffi- 
cient credit with any reasonable man. A tale well 
told, or a comedy or a tragedy well wrought up, 
may have a momentary effect upon the mind, by 

heating 
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lieatingthe imagination, surprising the judgna^ub 
and aftecting strongly the pasi^ions. The Atheni- • 
ans are said to have been transported into a kind 
of martial phrenzy by the representation of a 
tragedy of iEschylus, and to have marched under 
this influence from the theatre to the plains of 
Marathon. These momentary impressions might 
be managed, for aught I know, in such manner 
as to contribute a little, by frequent repetitions 
of them, towards maintaining a kind of habitual 
contempt of folly, detestation of vice, and admi- 
ration of virtue in well-policed commonwealths. 
But then these impressions cannot be made^ nor 
this little effect be wrought, unless the fables bear 
an appearance of truth. When they bear thig 
appearance, reasoti connives at the innocent fraud 
of imagination ; reason dispenses, in favour of 
probability, with those strict rules of criticism, that 
she has established to try the truth of fact : but» 
after all, she receives these fables as fables; and a$ 
such only she permits imagination to make the 
most of them. If they pretended to be history, 
they would be soon subjected to another and 
more severe examination. What may have hap- 
pened, is the matter of an ingenious fable : what 
has happened, is that of an authentic history : 
the impressions which one or the other msdces 
are in proportion. When imagination grows 
lawless and wild, rambles out of th^ precincts oi 
nature, and tells of heroes and giants, fairies 
and ehchatiters, of events and of phsehomena 
repugnant to universal experience, to oar clearest 

c c 3 and 
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and most distinct ideas, and to all the known laws 
of nature, reason does not connive a moment ; 
^ but, far from receiving such narrations as histori- 
cal, she rejects them as unworthy to be placed 
even among the fabjilous. Such narrations there- 
fore cannot make the slightest momentary impres- 
sions on a mind fraught with knowledge and voi4 
of superstition. Imposed by authority, and assist- 
ed by artifice, the delusion hurdly prevails over 
common sense ; blind ignorance almost sees, and 
rash superstition hesitates : nothing less than en- 
thusiasm and phrenzy can give credit to such his- 
tories, or apply such examples. Don Quixote be- 
lieved ; but even Sancho doubted. . 

What I have said will not be much controverted 
by any man, who has read Amadis of Gaul, or has 
examined our ancient traditions without preposses- 
sion. The truth i3, the principal difference between 
them seems to be this. In Amadis of Gaul, we 
havfe a thread of absurdities, that are invented 
withojut any regard to probability, and that lay 
no claim to belief : ancient traditions are a heap 
of fables, under which some particular truths, in- 
scrutable, and therefore useless to mankind, may lie 
concealed; which have a just pretence to nothing 
more, and yet impose themselves upon v^s, and 
become, under the venerable nam^ of ancient 
history, the foundations of modern fables, the mate^ 
rials with which so many systemsof fancy have been 
erected. 

But now, as men are apt to carry their judg^ 
jpents into extremes, there are some thai will 
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be ready to insist that all history is fabulous, and ' 
that the very best is nothing better -than a 
probable tale artfully contrived, and plausibly 
told, wherein truth and falsehood are indistin- 
guishably blended together. All the instances, 
and all the commonplace arguments, that Bayle 
and others have employed to establish this sort 
of Pyrrhonism, will be quoted : and from thence 
it will be concluded, that if the pretended his^ 
tories of the first ages, and of the originals of na- 
tions, be too improbable and too ill vouched to 
procure any degree of belief, those bistories 
that have been writ later, that carry a greater 
air of probability, and that boast even contempo- 
rary authority, are at leaft insufficient to gain 
that degree of firm belief, w^hich is necessary to 
render the study of them useful' to mankind. But 
here that happens, which oftens happens : the 
premises are true, and the conclusion is false: be- 
cause a general axiom is established precariously 
on a certain number of partial observations. This 
matter is of consequence; for it tends to ascer- 
tain the degrees of assent, that we may give tq 
history. 

I agree then that history has been purposely 
and systematically falsified in all ages, and that 
partiality and prejudice have occasioned both 
voluntary and involuntary errours even in the best. 
Let me say without offenOe, my lord, since I may ' 
say it with truth, and am able to prove it, that 
ecclesiastical authority has led the way to this 
(corruption in all ages, and all religions. How 
Q c ^ monstrous^ 
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monstrous were the absurdities that the priest- 
hood imposed on the ignorance and superstition 
of mankind in the Pagan world, concerning tiie 
originals of religions and governments, their 
institutions and rites, their laws and customs ? 
What opportunities had they for such impositions, 
while the keeping the records and collecting the 
traditions was in so many nations the peculiar 
oifice of this order of men ? A custom highly 
extolled by Josephus, but plainly liable to the 
grossest frauds, and even a temptation to them. 
If the foundations of Judaism and Christianity 
have been laid in truth, yet what numberless 
fables have been invented to raise, to embellish, 
and to support these structures, according to the 
interest and taste of the several architects ? That 
the Jews have been guilty of this will be allowed ; 
and, to the shame of christians, if not of Christ- 
ianity, the fathers of one church have no right 
to throw tlie first stone at the fathers of the other. 
Deliberate systematical lying has been practised 
and encouraged from age to age ; and among 
all the pious frauds that have beeq, employed to 
maintain a reverence and zeal for their religion 
in the minds of men, this abuse of history has been 
one of the principal and most successful: an 
evident and experimental proof, by the way, 
of what I have insisted upon so much* the apti« 
tude and natural tendency of history to form our 
opinions, ^nd to settle our habits. This righteous 
expedient was in so much use and repute in the 
Greek churci), that one Metapbrastus wrote a 

treatise 
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treatise on the art of composing holy romances. 
The fact, if I remember right, is cited by Baillet, 
in his book of the lives of the saints. He and other 
learned men of the Roman church have thought 
it of service to their cause, since the resurrection 
of letters, to detect >orae impostures, and to 
depose, or to unniche, according to the\ French 
expression, now and then a reputed saint : but 
they seem in doing this to mean no more than a 
sort of composition : they give up some fablevS, 
that they may defend others with greater advan- 
tage, and they make truth serve as a stalking* 
horse to errour. The same spirit that prevailed 
in the Eastern church, prevailed in the Wes- 
tern, and prevails still. A strong proof of it ap- 
peared lately in the country where lam. A 
sudden fury of devotion seized the people of 
Paris for a little priest *, undistinguished during 
his life, and dubbed a saint by the Jansenists 
after his death. Had the first minister been 
a Jansenist, the saint had been a saint still. All 
France had kept his festival : and since there 
are thousands of eye-witnesses ready to attest 
the truth of all the miracles supposed to ha\e 
been wrought at his tomb, notwithstanding the 
discouragement which these zealots have met 
with from the government ; we may assure our- 
selves, that these silly impostures would have 
been transmitted in all the solemn pomp of his- 
tory from the knaves of this age to the fools of 
the next, 

-^ The Abbp Pari». 

.This 
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This lying spirit has gone forth from ecclesiastical 
to other historians : and I might fill many 
pages with instances of extravagant fables, that 
have been invented in several nations, to cele- 
brate their antiquity, to ennoble their originals, 
and to make them appear illustrious in the arts 
of peace and the triumphs of war. When the 
brain is well heated, and devotion or vanity, the 
semblance of virtue or real vice, and, above all^ 
disputes and contests, have inspired that com- 
plication of passions we term zeal, the effects 
are much the same, and history becomes very ot 
ten a lying panegyrick or a lying satire j for 
different nations, or diflFerent parties in the same 
nation, belie one another without any respect 
for truth, as they murder one another without 
any regard to right, or sense of humanity. Reli- 
gious, zeal may boast this horrid advantage over 
civil zeal, that the effects of it have been nior-e 
sanguinary, " and the malice more unrelenting. 
In another respect they are mpre alike, and keep 
a nearer proportion : different religions have not 
been quite so barbarous to one another as sects 
of the same religion ; and, in like manner, nation 
has had better quarter from nation, than party 
from party. Bu(,in all these controversies, men 
have pushed their rage beyond their own and' 
their adversaries lives : they have endeavour^: 
ed to interest posterity in their quarrels, and by 
rendering history subservient to this wicked pur-r 
pose, they have done their utmost to perpetuate, 
scandal, and to iippiortahse their aniinosity. The 
i8 Heathew 
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Heathen taxed the Jews even with idolatry ; the 
Jews joined with the Heathen to render Chris- 
tianity odious : but the church, who beat them 
at their own weapons during these contests, has 
had this further triumph over them, as well as over 
the several sects that have arisen within her own 
pale: the works of those who have writ against 
her have been destroyed ^ and whatever she ad- 
vanced, to justify herself and to defame her ad- 
versaries, is preserved in her annals, and the 
writings of her doctors. 

The charge of corrupting history, in the cause 
of religion, has been always committed to the most 
famous champions, and greatest saints of each 
church ; and, if I was not more afraid of tiring 
than of scandalising your lordship, I could quote 
to you examples of modern churchmen, who 
have endeavoured to justify foul language by 
the New Testaraept, and cruelty by tlie.Old : 
nay, what is execrable beyond imagination, and 
what strikes horrour into every mind that enter- 
tains due sentiments of the Supreme Being, God 
himself has been cited for rallying and insulting 
Adam after bis fall. In other cases, this charge 
belongs to the pedants of every nation, and the 
tools of every, party. What accusations of ido^ 
latry and superstition have not been brought, 
^.nd aggravated against the Maliometans ? Those 
wretched Christians who returned from those wars, 
so improperly called the holy wars, rumoured 
these stories about the West : and you may find, 
1^ soipe of the qjd chroniclers and romance wri-. 

ters. 
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ters, as well as poets, the Saracens called Payriims ; 
though surely they were nuich further off from 
any suspicion of polytheism, than those who 
called them by that name. When Mahomet the 
second took Constantinople in tlie fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Mahometans beg^n to be a little better, 
and but a little better known, than they had been 
before,tothese parts of the world. But their religion, 
,as w^»II as their customs and manners, was strange- 
ly misrepres 'nted by the Greek refugees that 
fled from ilie Turks : and the terrour and hatred 
which this people had inspired by the rapidity 
of their conquests, and by their ferocity, nutde 
all these misrepresentations universally pass for 
truths. Many such instances may be collected 
from Maraccio's refutation of the Koran ; and 
Kelandus has published a very valuable treatise 
on purpose to refute these calumnies, and to 
justify the Mahometans. Does not this example 
incline your lordship to think, that the Heathens, 
and the Arians, and other heretics, would not 
appear quite so absurd in their opinions, nor so 
abominable in their practice, as the orthodox 
Christians have represented them ; if some Re^ 
landus could arise, with the materials necessary 
to their justification in his hands ? lie who re- 
flects on the circumstances that attended letters, 
from the time when Constantine, instead of unit- 
ing the characters of emperor and sovereign pon- 
tiff in himself when he became Christian, as they 
were united in him and all the other emperors in 
the Pagan system of government, gave so much in- 
dependent 
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dependent wealth and power to the clergy, and 
the means of acquiring so much more: he who 
carries tiiese reflections on through all the latter 
empire, and through those ages of ignorance and 
superstition, wherein it was hard to say which was 
greatest, the tyranny of the clergy or the servility 
of the laity : he who considers the extreme seve- 
rity, for instance, of the laws madeby Xheodosius 
in order to stifle every writing that the orthodox 
clergy, that is, the clergy then in fashion, dislik- 
ed ; or the character and influence of such a 
priest as Gregory called the great, who proclaim- 
ed war to all heathen learning in order to promote 
Christian verity ; and flattered Brunehault, and 
abetted Phocas : he who considers all these things, 
I say, will not be at a loss to find the reasons, 
why history, both that which was writ before, 
and a great part of that which has been WTit 
since the christian aera, is come to us so imper- 
fect and so corrupt. 

When the imperfection is due to a total want 
of memorials, either because none were originally 
written, or because they have been lost by devas- 
tations of countries, extirpations of people, and 
other accidents in a long course of time ; or be- 
cause zeal, malice, and policy have joined their 
endeavours* to destroy them purposely ; we must 
be content to remain in our ignorance, and there 
is no great harm in that. Secure from being 
deceived, I can submit to be uninformed. 
But when there is not a total want of memorials, 
when some have been lost or destroyed, and others 

have 
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have b©en presenied and propagated, then w^ 
are in danger of being deceived : and therefore 
lie MUist be vefy implicit indeed, who receives 
for true the history of any religion or nation, 
and much more that of any sect or party, with- 
out having the means of confronting it with 
some other history. A reasonable man will not 
be thus implicit. He vvili not establish the 
truth of history on single, but on concurrent 
testimony. If there be none such, he will doubt 
absolutely : if there be a little such, he will pro- 
portion his assent or dissent accordingly. A 
small gleam of light, borrowed from foreign 
anecdotes, serves often to discover a whole sys- 
tem of falshood : and even they who corrupt 
history frequently betray themselves by their 
ignorance or inadvertency. Examples^ whereof 
I could easily produce. Upon the whole matter, 
in all these cases we caimot be deceived essential^ 
ly, unless we please ; and therefore there is no 
reason to establish Pyrrhonism, that we may aVoid 
the ridicule of credulity. 

In all other cases, there is less reason still to 
do so ; for when histories and historical memo- 
rials abound, even those that are false serve to the 
discovery of the truth. Inspired by different 
passions, and contrived for opposite purposes, 
they contradict; and contradicting, they con- 
vict one another. Criticism separates the ore 
from the dross, and extracts from various authors 
a series of true history, which could not have been 
found entire in any one of them, and will com- 
mand 
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mand our assent, when it is formed with judgment 
and represented with candour. If this may be 
done, as it has been done sometimes, with the 
help of authors who writ on purpose to deceive ; 
how much more easily and more effectually may 
it be done, with the help of those who paid a 
greater regard to truth ! In a multitude, of wri- 
ters there will be always some, either incapable 
of gross prevarication from the fear of being 
discovered, and of acquiring infamy while they 
seek for fame ; or else attached to truth upon 
a nobler and surer principle. It is certain that 
these, even the last of them, are fallible. Bri- 
bed by some passion or other, the former may 
venture now and then to propagate a falshood, 
or to disguise a truth; like the painter that drew 
. in profile, as Lucia.n says, the picture of aprince 
that had but one eye. Montague objects to the 
memorials of du Bellay, that though the gross 
of the facts be truly related, yet these authors, 
turned every thing they mentioned to the advan- 
age of their master, and mentioned nothing which 
could not be so turned. The old fellow's words 

are worth quoting.*- De contourner le juge- 

" ment des evenemens souvent centre raison a 
" notre avantage, & d'obmettre tout cequ'ily 
^[ a de chatouilleux en la vie de leur maistre, 
" ils en font mestier." These, and such as these, 
deviate occasionally and voluntarily from truth ; 
but even they who are attached to it the mo^t 
religiously may sfide sometimes into involuntary 
erroun In matters of history we prefer very justly 

contemporary 
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contemporary aiuhority; and yet contemporary 
authors are the most liable to be warped from 
the straight rule of truth, in writing on subjects 
which have affected them strongly, " et quorum 
** pars magna fuerunt," I am so persuaded of this 
from what 1 have felt in myself, and observed in 
others, that iflife and health enough fall tomy share, 
and I am able to finish what I meditate, a kind of 
history, from the late queen's accession to the 
throne to the peace of Utrecht, therewill be no 
materials that I shall examine more scrupulously 
and severely, than those of the time when the 
events to be spoken of were in transaction. But 
though the writers of these two sorts, both of 
whom pay as much regard to truth as the various 
infirmities of our nature admits, are fallible; yet 
this fallibility will not be sufficient to give colour 
to Pyrrhonism. Where their sincerity as to fact 
is doubtful, we strikeout truth by the confrontation 
of different accounts: as we strike out sparks of 
fire by the collision of flints and steel. Where 
their judgments are suspicious of partiality, we 
may judge for ourselves ;or adopt their judgments 
after weighing them with certain grains of allow* 
ance. A little natural sagacity will proportion 
these grains according to the particular circum- 
stances of the authors, or their general characters; 
for even these influence. Thus Montagne pre- 
tends, but he exaggerates a little, that Guicciar- 
din nowhere ascribes any one action to a virtuous, 
but every one to a vicious principle. Something 
like this has been reproached to Tacitus: and, 
20 notwithstanding 
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notwithstanding all the sprightly loose observa- 
tions of Montague in one of his essaySj where he 
labours to prove the contrary, read Plutarch's 
comparisons in what language you please, I am 
of Bodin's mind, you will perceive they were 
made by a Greek* In short, my lord, the favo^ur- 
able opportunities of corrupting history, haye 
been often interrupted and are now over in so 
many countries^ that truth penetrates even into 
those where lying continues still to be part of the 
policy ecclesiastical and civil ; or where, to say 
the best we can say, truth is never suffered to^ap- 
pear, till she has pasi^ed through hands,, out of 
which she seldom returns entire and undefiled. 

But it is time I should conclude this heacJ^ 
under which I have touched some of those reasons 
that show the folly of endeavouring to establish^ 
universal Pyrrhonism in matters of history, because 
there are few histories without some lies, and 
none without some mistakes ; a,nd that prove the 
body of history which we possess, since ancieul 
memorials have been so critically examined, and 
modern memorials have been so mu]tiplied,^^to 
contain* in it such a probable series of events*, 
easily distinguishable from the improbable, as 
force the assent of every raau who is in his sensesi 
and are therefore sufficient to answer all the puf* 
poses of the study of history. I might have ap* 
pealed perhaps^ without entering into the argu-* 
ment at all, to any man of candour, whether 
his doubts concerning the truth of history have 
hindered him from applying the exan^pted be hag 
' Vol. III. Do met 
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met with in it, and from judging of the present* 
and sometimes of the future, by the past? 
Whether he has not been touched with revei-ence 
and admiration, at the virtue and wisdom of 
some men, and of some ages ; and whether im 
has not felt indignation and contempt for others ? 
Whether Epaminondas or Phocion, for instance, 
the Decii, or the Scipios, have not raised in hi<j 
mind a flame of publick spirit, and private virtue ? 
and whether he has not shuddered with horrour 
at the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, at the 
treachery of Tlieodotns and Achillas, and at the 
consummate cruelty of an infant king ? " Quis 
" non contra Marii arma, et contra Syllse pro- 
" scriptionem concitatur? Quis uoa Theodoto, 
*^ et Achillas, et ipsi puero, non puerile auso 
** facinus, infestus est ?" If all this be a digrefy- 
sion therefore, your lordship will be so good as 
to excuse it. 

II. What has been said concerning the multi- 
plicity of histories, and of historical memorials, 
wherewith our libraries abound since the resur- 
rection of letters happened^ and the art of print- 
ing began, puts me in mind of another general 
rule, that ought to be observed by every man 
who intends to make a real improvement, and to 
become wiser as well as better, by the study of 
history. I hinted at this rule in a forpiei' letter, 
where I said that we should neither grope in 
the dark, nor wander in the light. History 
must have a certain degree of probability and 
mutheaticity^ or the examples we find in it will 

not 
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not carry a force sufBcient to make due impres- 
sions on our minds, nor to illustrate nor to 
strengthen the precepts of philosophy and the 
rules of good policy. But besides, wl>en histo- 
ries have this necessary authenticity and proba- 
bility, there is much discernment to be employed 
in the choice and the use ive make of them. 
Some are to be read, some are to be studied j 
and isoihe may be neglected entirely, not 
orlly without detriment, but with advantage. 
Some are the proper objects of one man's 
curiosity, some of another's, and some of all 
men's ; but all history is not an object of 
curiosity for any man. He who improperly, 
wantonly, and absurdly makes it so, indul- 
ges a sort of canine appetite: the curiosity 
^( one, like the hunger of the other, devours 
ravenously jind without distinction whatever falls 
in it's way ; but neither of them digests. They 
h^ap crudity upon crudity, arid nourish and 
iniprove nothing but their distemper. Some such 
characters I have known, though it is notr the 
most commbn extreme into which men are apt 
16 fall. One of them I knew in this country. 
He joined, to a more than athletic strength of 
body, a prodigious memory; and to both a pro- 
digious industry. He had read almost constantly 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, for five and twenty 
or tliirty years ; artd had heaped together as 
much learning as could be crowded into a head. 
In the course of my acquaintance with him, I con. 
D D 2 suited 
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suited him once or twice, not oftener; for I 
found this majss of teaming of as little use to me 
as to the ownter. The man was communicative- 
enough ; but nothing was distinct in his miud^ 
How could it be oriicrwise ? he had never spared 
time- to think,- all was employed in reading. His- 
reason had not the merit of common mechanism. 
When you press a watch or pull a dock, they 
answer your question with precision; for they 
repeat Exactly the hour of the day,, and tell you 
neither more nor less than you desire'to know. 
But when you asked this man a question, he 
overwhelmed you by pouring forth all that the 
several terms or words of your question recalled 
to his memory: and if he omitted any thing,, 
it was that very thing ta which the sense of the 
whole question should have led him and confined 
him. To ask him a question, was to wind up 
a spring in his memory, that rattled an with vast 
rapidity, and^conCused noise, till the force of it 
was spent: and you went away with all the 
noise in your ears, atunned and uninformed. I 
never left him that I was not ready to say to him,. 
^ Dieu vous fasse la grabe de devenir moina^ 
•*. savant !" a wish that la Mothe le Vayer men-, 
lions upon some occasion or other, and that he 
would have done well to have 2^plied to himself 
upon many. 

He who reads with discernment and choice, 

will acquire less learning, but more knowledge: 

and as this knowledge is collected with design, 

19 and 
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and cultivated with art aiid method, it will be 
^t all times of immediate and ready use to him- 
self and others. 

Thus *iseful arras in magazines we place, 
AH rang'd in order ; and disposed with grace: 
Nor thus alone the jcariocs eye to please ; 
But to "be founds when need req-airesy with ease. 

You remember the verses, my lord, in our friend's 
Essay on Criticism, which was the work of hi« 
childhood almost ; but is such a monument of 
good sense and poetry as no other, that I know, 
has raised in his riper years. 

He who reads without this discernmefit and 
choice, and, like Bodin's pupil, resolves to read 
all, will not have time, no nor capacity neither, 
to do any thing else. He will not be able to 
think, without which it is impertinent to read^ 
nor to act, without which it is impertinent to 
think. He will assemble materials witli much 
pains, and purchase them at much expense, 
and have neither leisure nor skill to frame theni 
into proper scantlings, or to prepare them for 
use. To M'hat purpose shduld he husband his 
time, or learn architecture ? he has no design 
to build. But then to what purpose all these 
quarries of stone, all these mountains of sand 
and lime, all these forests of oak and deal? 
*^ Magno impendio temporum, magna aiienarum 
<* aurium molestia, laudatio haec constat, O 
fi hominem literatum! Simus hoc titulo rusti- 
<* cipre Cpntenti, O virum bonum!'' We may 
p p 3 a4^i 
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add, and Seneca might have added in his owp 
style, and according to the manners j^nd charac- 
ters of his own age, another title as rustipk, and 
as httle in fashion, ^* O viruni sapientia sua sim- 
" plicem, et simplicitate sua sapientem ? O virun^ 
" utilem sibi, suis, reipublicae, et humano ge- 
" neri!" I have said perhaps already, but no 
matter, it cannot be repeated too often, that the 
drift of all philosophy, and of all political specu- 
lations, ought to h^ the making us better mep 
and better citizens;* Those studies, which have 
no intention toward imprpving our moral cha- 
racters, have no pretence to be styled philoso- 
phical. " Quis est enim," says Tully in hi?^ 
Offices, " quinulUjs officii praeceptj^, tradendis^ 
*^ philosophi^m se audeat djcere B" Whatever 
political speculations, instead of preparing qs 
to be useful to society, and to promote the hap- 
piness of ipankind, are only systems for gratifying 
private ambition, and promoting private interests 
at the publick expense ; all such, I say, deserve 
to be burnt, and the authors of them to starv^ 
like Machiavel, in a jail. 
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LETTER V. 

I. The great use of history, properly so called, as distin- 
guished from tbe writings of mere annalists and anti- 
.qu?i;-ies. 

JI. Greek and Roman historians. 

III. Some idea of a complete histoi^. 

ly. Further cautions to be observed in this study, and the 
regulation Qt it acc6rding to the diflisrent professions and 
situations of men : above all, the us/» to be niade of it (a) 
by divines, and (2) by those who are called to the service 
X)f their country. 

I Remember my last letter ended abruptly, and 
ja long interval has since passed: so that the 
thread I had then spun has slipped frona me. I 
*vill try to recover it, and to pursue the task 
your lordship has obliged me to continue. Be-» 
side the pleasure of obeyhig your orders, it is 
likewise of some advantage to myself, to recollect 
my thouglits, and resume a study in which I was 
conversant formerly. For nothing can be mor^ 
true than thatsayingof Solon reported by Plato, 
though censured by him, impertinently enough, 
in one of his wild books of laws. — " Ai^sidue addi- 
" scens, ad senium venio.'* The truth is, the 
most knowing man, in the course of the longest 
life, will have always much to learn, and the 
wisest and best mucli to improve. This rule will 
hold in the knowledge and improvement to be 
acquired by the study of history i and therefore 
D D 4 cvea 
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even he who has gone to this school in his youth 
should not neglect it in his a^e. " I read in 
** Livy," says Montagne, " what another man 
*^ does not : and Plut£u-ch read there what I do 
'^ not." Just so the same man may read at fifty 
what he did not read in the same book at five and 
twtrnty: at least I have found it so, by myowi^ 
experience, on many occasions. 

By comparing, in this study, the experience 
of other men and other ages with our own, we 
imj^rove both: we analyse, as it were, philoso- 
pliy. We reduce alJ tlie abstract speculations of 
ethicks, and all the jjeneral rules of humafi policy, 
to their first principles. With these advantages^ 
every man may, though few men do, advance, 
daily toward those ideas, those iucreated essences 
a Platonist would say, which no human creature 
can reach in practice, but in the nearest approach-, 
es to which the perfection of our nature consists ^ 
because every ap})roach of this kind renders a 
man better and wiser, forhims^Jf, for his. family,, 
for the little commaiiity of his own country, and 
for the great coiiimuiuty of the wcrld. Be not 
surprised, my lord, at the order in which I plnce* 
these objects.^ "Whatever order divines and mo-. 
ralists, who contemplate the duties belonging to 
tliese objects, may place them in, this is the- 
order they iiold in nature: and I have always 
thoyght that we might U^ad ourselves and others, 
to private virtue, more effectually by a due ob- 
servation of tl^is order, than by any of those s^b- 
lim^ refinements that pervert ijt. 

Self. 
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Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake ; 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds; 
Another still, and still another spreads: 
Friend, pa^rent, neighbour, first it will embrace^ 
His country ne^t^ and next all human race. 

So sings our friend *Pope, my lord, and so I 
believe. So I shall prove too, if I mistake not, 
in an epistle I am about to write to him, in order 
|;o complete a set that were writ some years 
Ago. 

A man of my age, who returns to the study 
of history, has no time to lose, because he ha» 
Jittle to live : a man of your lordship's age has 110 
time to lose, because he has much to do. For 
diflferent reasons therefore the same rules willsuit us. 
Neither of us must grope in the dark, neither of 
us must wander in the light. I have done the 
first formerly a good deal 5 *' ne verba mihi da- 
** rentur; ne aliquid esse^, in hac recondita an- 
^* tiquitatis scientia, magni ac secreti boni judi- 
*' caremus.*' If you take my word, you will 
throw none of your time away in the same 
manner : and I shall have the less req;ret for that 
which I have mispent, if I persuade you to has- 
ten down from the broken traditions of antiquity 
to the more entire as well as more authentick 
histories of ages more modern. In the study of 
these we shall find many a complete series of 
events, preceded by a deduction of their immedi- 
ate and remote causes, related in their full ex-r 
tent, and accompanied with such a detail of cirr 
oumstances^ and ch^i-rjacters, as may transport 
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the attentive reader back to the very time, make 
liim a party to the councils, and an actor jn the 
whole ^cene of affairs. Such draughty j^s these, 
•ither found in history or extracted by our ovvit 
apphcation froui it, and such alone, are truly 
wsefiil. Th'.is history bepomes what she ought 
to be, and vvJifit she has been jjometimes called, 
•' magistral vitje/* the mistress, like philosophy, of 
Ijuiuun lli:\ If she is no^ thi^, slie is at Best 
•* inintia vetustatis," the gazette of antiqtjity, 
w a dry regist^^r of visele^s anecdotes. Suetonius 
»iys that Tiberius used to inquire of the gramma? 
rians, "qi}ro winter Hecubre ? qnqd Achilles no- 
*r ipen hUer virgines fuisset ? quid Syrenes can- 
** tare sint solitae ?*' Seneca mentions certain 
Greek authors, who examined very accurately 
whether Atiacreon loved winp or women best, 
whether Sappho was a conimoi^ whore, with other 
points of equal iniportance: aqd I make no 
cloubt but that a man, better acquainted than I 
have the honour to be with the learned persons 
of our own country, might find some who have 
discovered several anecdotes concerning the 
giant Albion, coiicerning Samothes the son, of 
Brjto the grandson of Japhet, and concerning 
Brutus who led a colony into our Island after the 
fciege of Troy, as the others repeopled it after 
I he deluge. Bat ten millions of such anecdotes 
as theso, though they were true ; and completie 
authf ntick volumes of Egyptian or Chaldean, of 
Greek or Lat4n, of Gallick or British, of French or 
Saxon records, would be of no value in my sens^, 

because 
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becawge of no use toward our improvement in wis-r 
dpm and virtue; if they contained nothing more 
than dynasties and genealogies, and a barq 
mention of remarkable events in the order of 
time, like journal?, chronological tables, or dry 
and meagre annals. 

I say the same of all thosa modern composi-* 
tions in which we find rather the heads of history, 
than anv thin 2^/ that deserves to be called history. 
Their authors are either abridgers or compilers. 
The first do neither honour to themselves, nor 
good tomapkind ; for surely the abridger is in a 
form b.elQvy the translator ; and the book, at least 
the history, that wants to be abridged, does not 
deserve to be read. They have done anciently 
a great deal of hurt by substituting many a bad 
book in the place of a good one ; and by giving^ 
occa3ion to men, who contented themselves 
with extracts and abridgment!?, to neglect, and 
through their neglect to lo^e, the invaluable 
originals: for which reason I cnrge Constaritine 
Porphyrogenetes as heartily as I do Gregory. 
The second are of some use, as far as they contri- 
bute to preserve publick acts, and dates, and the ' 
memory of great events. But they who are thus 
employed have seldom the means of knowing 
those private passages on which all publick transr 
actions depend, and as seldom the skill and the 
talents necessary to put what they do knovr 
well together: they cannot see the working of 
the inine, but their industry colleqts the matter 
that is thrown put. It is the business, pr i|; 
jihQuld b^ so, of others to separate the pure ore 

from 
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from the dross, to stamp it into coin^ and to eii* 
rich, not encumber mankind. When there are 
none sufficient to this task, there may be anti- 
quaries, and there may be journalists or annal- 
ists, but there are no historians. 

It k worth while to observe the progress, ' that 
the Romans and the Greeks made toward his- 
tory. The Ramans had journalists or annalists 
from the very beginning of their state. In the 
sixth century, or very near it at soonest, they 
began to have antiquaries, and some attempts 
were made towards writing of history. I call 
these first historical productions attempts only or 
«5ssays: and they were no more, neither among 
the Romans, nor among the Greeks. *^ Gr»ct 
** ipsi sic initio scriptitaruut ut noster Cato, ut 
^' Pictor, utPiso." It is Antony, not the triumvir, 
my lordjbuthis grandfather the famous orator, who 
says this in the second book of Tully De Oratore; 
he adds afterward, " Itaque qualis apud Gracos 
** Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acusilaus, aliique per- 
^' multi, talis noster Cato, et Pictor, et Piso.'* I 
know that Antony speaks here strictly of defect 
of style and want of oratory. They were, " tan-- 
^^ tummodo narratores, non exornatores," as he 
expresses himself: but as they wanted style and 
ikill to write in such a manner as might an- 
swer all the ends of history, so they want.^d ma- 
terials. Pherecydes writ something about Iphi-^ 
genia, and the festivals of Bacchus, Hellanicus 
was a poetical historian, and Acusilaus graved 
genealogies on plates of brass, Pictor, who i« 
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cialled by Livy ** scriptorum antiquissimus/* pub- 
lished, I think, some short annals of his own time^ 
Neither he nor Piso could have sufficient mate- 
rialg for the history of Rome ; nor Cato, I pre- 
same, even for the antiquities of Italy, The 
Romans, with the other people of that country, 
were then just rising out of barbarity, and grow- 
ing acquainted with letters ; for those that tlie 
Grecian colonies might bring into Sicily,, and 
the southern parts of Italy, spread little, or lasted 
little, and made in the whole no figure* And 
whatever learning might have flourished among 
the ancient Etrurians, which was perhaps at most 
nothing better thati augury, and' divination, and 
superstitious rites, which were admired and cul- 
tivated in ignorant ages, even that was almost 
entirely worn out of memory^ Pedants, who 
would impose all the traditions of the four first 
ages of Rome for authentick history, have insisted 
much on certain annals, of which mention is 
made in the very place I have just now quoted. 
" Ab initio rerum Romanarum,*' says the same 
interlocutor," usque ad P. Mucium pontificem 
" maximum, res omnes singulorum annorutn 
«* mandabat Uteris pontifex maximus, efferebat- 
** que in album, et proponebat tabulam domi, 
" potestas ut esset populo cggnoscehdi; iidem- 
" que etiam nunc annates maximi nominantur/» 
But, my lord, be pleased to take notice, that the 
very distinction I make is mp-de here between a 
bare annalist and an historian : ** erat historia 
*? niliil aliud," in these early days, " nisi annali* 

** um 
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** iirn confectio/' Take notice likewise,^ by the wav% 
that Livy, whose particular application it had 
been to search into this matter, affirms positively, 
that the greatest part of all publick and privatcf 
nlonuments, among which he Specifies thes^ very 
annals, had beeti destroyed in the sacfk of Romef 
by the Gauls: and Plutarch cites Glodius for the 
same assertion, in the life of Nuitia Pompilius. 
Take notice, in the last place, of that which i^ 
inore immediately to our present purpose. These 
annals could contain nothing more than short 
minutes or mcmoratidnms hung up in a table at 
the pontilFs house, like the rules of the game irt 
a billiard-room, and much such history as we 
have in the epitomies prefixed to the books of Livy 
or of any other historian, in lapidary inscriptions, 
or in some modern Jilmanacks. Materials for history 
they Avere no doubt, but scanty and insufficient ; 
such as those ages could produce when wTiting 
amd reading were accomplishments so uncommon^ 
that the praetor was directed by law, '« clavHim 
** pangere," to drive a nail into the door of a 
temj)le,that the number of years might be reck-' 
oned by the number of nails. Such in short as 
we havti in moRkish annahsts, and other an- 
cient chroniclers of nations now in being : but 
not such as can entitle the authors of them lo 
be called historians, nor can enable others to 
write history in that fulness in which it must be 
written to become a lesson of ethicks and politicks^ 
The truth is, nations, like men, have their infancy : 
and the few passages of that time, which they 

reatain, 
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retdinj are not such as deserved most to be r^ 
metribered ; but such as, being nioj^tproportiont^fi 
to that age, made the strongest impressioijfs on 
their minds. In those nations that preserve their 
dominion long, and grow up to manhood, tJn^ 
elegant as well as the necessary arts and J^cieneeii 
are improved to some degree of perfection ; ami 
historj, that was at first intended only to record 
the names, or perhaps the general characters of 
some famous men, and to transmit in grosj^ 
the remarkable events of every age to poslerityi 
is raised to answer another, and a nobler end. 

II. Thus it happened among the Greeks, but 
much more among the Romans, notwithstanding 
the prejudices in favour of the former, even among 
the latter. I have sometimes thought that Vir- 
gil might have justly ascribed to his countrymen 
the praise of writing history better, as well as that 
of affording the noblest subjects fpr it, in those 
famous verses *, where the ditferent excellencies 
of the two nations are so finely touched : but he 
would have weakened perhaps by lengthening, and 
have flattened the climax. Open Herodotusj 
you are entertained by an agreeabl:; story-teller, 
who meant to entertain, and nothing more. Read 

* Excudent alii spirantia riiollius sera. 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vultus 5 
Orabunt causas melius : ccelique mt?atus 
Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent: 
-Tju regere iinperio populos, Romane^ memento : 
HaJ tibi cruut antes ; pacisque impoiiere morem, 
F»rcere subjectis, et debejlare superbos, 

Th::eydide8 
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Thucydides or Xenophon, you arc taught indeed 
as well as entertained : and the statesman or the 
general, the philosopher or the orator, speaks 
to you in every page, Tliey wrote on subjects 
on which they were well informed, and they 
treated them fully : they maintained the dignity 
of history, and thought it beneath them to vamp 
up old traditions, like the writers of their age and 
country, and to be the trumpeters of a lying 
antiquity. The Cyropaedia of Xenophon may 
be objected perhaps; but if he gave it for a 
romance, not a history, as he might for aught 
we can tell, it is out of Uie case : and if he gave 
it for a history, not a romance, I should prefer 
his authority to that of Herodotus, or any other of 
his countrymen. But however this might be, 
and whatever merit we may justly Jlscribe to 
these two writers, who were almost single in 
their kind, and who treated bul; small portions 
of history ; certain it is in general, that the levity 
as weir as loquacity of the Greeks made them 
incapable of keeping up to the true standard of 
history : and even Polybius and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus must bow to the great Roman 
authors. Many principal men of that common* 
wealth wrote memorials of their own actions 
and their own times : Sylla, Csesar, Labienus, 
PoUio, Augustus, and others. What writers qf 
memorials, what compilers of the materia his- 
torica w^ere these ! What genius was necessary 
to finish up the pictures, that such masters had 
Iketched I Rome afforded men that were equal 

. to 
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to the task; Let the remains, the precious re- 
mains^ of Sallust, of Livy, ahd of Tacitus, Mrjt- 
tiess this triithi When Tacitus wrote, even the 
appearances of virtue had been long proscribed^ 
^iid taste was gi^own corrupt as well asitiannersi 
Yet history preserved Her integrity and ber In^rei 
Slie preserved them in the writings of some whom 
Tacitus mentions, in hone perhaps more than his 
own J every line of which outweighs whole pagei 
of such a rhetor as Faiiiianus Strada. I singld 
him out among the moderns, because he had 
the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus^ and 
*o write history himself: and your lordship will 
fbrgife this short excursion in honour of a 
favourite author 

What a school of private and publick virtue 
had been opened to tis at the resurrection of 
learning, if the latter historians ef the Roman 
commonwealth, and the first of the succeeding 
monarchy, had cohae down to us entire? The 
few that are come doWfl, though broken and im* 
perfect, compost the best body of history that^ 
we have, nay the only body of ancient history thai£ 
deserves to be an dbject of study. It fails u# 
indeed most at tliat remarkable and fatal period^ 
where our reasonable curiosity is raised the high*- 
est* Livy employed five And forty books tor 
bring his history down to the end 6f the sixth' 
century, and the breaking out of the third Punick 
war: but he employed ninety-five to bring it down 
from thence 'to the death of Drusus; thdt ifj 
through the course of one hundred and tw^t^ 
pr thirty y&M. Aj^pttfD^ Dion Casmis^ dsxHj&^bei^^^ 

Vol. UI. Ek ' »»/ 
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nay even Plutarch included, make us but poor 
amends for what is lost of Livy. Among all the ad- 
Yentltious helps by which we endeavour to sup- 
ply this loss in some degree, the best are those 
which we find scattered up and down in the 
wodcs of TuUy. His Orations, particularly^ 
and his Liptters, contain many curious anecdotes 
and instructive reflections, concerning the in- 
trigues and machinations that were carried on 
against liberty, from Catiline's conspiracy to 
Caesar's. The state of the government, the con- 
stitution and temper of the several parties, and 
the characters of the. principal persons wha 
figured at that time on the publick stage, are to be 
seen there in a stronger and truer light than they 
would have appeared perhaps if he had writ pur- 
posely on this subject, and even in those memo- 
rials which he somewhere promises Atticus to 
write. ** Excudam aliquod Herkclidium opus, 
" quodlateat in thesauris tuis." He would hard- 
ly have unmasked in such a work, as freely as 
in familiar occasional letters, Pompey, Gato, 
Brutus, nay himself ; the four men of Rome, on 
whose praises he dwelt with the greatest com- 
placency. The age in which Livy flourished abound- 
ed with such materials as these : they were fresh, 
tiiey wereauthentick; it was easy to procure them, 
k was safe to employ them. How he did employ 
them in executing the second part of his design, 
we may judge by his execution of the first: 
and, I own to your lordship, I should be glad to 
exchange, if it were possible, what, 'we have 
•f this history for what we have notr Would. 

you 
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you not be glad, my lord, to see, in one stupen- 
dous draught, the whole progress of that govern- 
ment from liberty to servitude ? the vv^hole series 
of causes and effects, apparent and real, publick 
"and privslte i those which all men saw, and all 
good men lamented and opposed at the time ; 
and those which were so disguised to the prejudices, 
to the partialities of a divided people, and even 
to the corruption of mankind, that many did 
inot, and that maiiy could pretend they did not, 
discern them, till it was too late to resist them? I 
am sorry to say it, this part of the Roman story 
tyoiild be not only morecurious and niore authentick 
than the former, but of more immediate and more 
important application to the present state of Bri- 
tain. But it is lost : the loss is irreparable, and 
your lordship will not blame liie for deploring it. 
III. They who • set up for scepticism may 
hot i^egret the loss of sUch a history : but this 
1 will be bold to assert to them, tliat a history 
inust be writ on this plan, and must aim at least, 
at these perfections, or it will answer sufficient- 
ly none of the intentions of history. That it 
tvill not answer sufficiently the intention I have 
insisted upon in these letters, that of instructing 
posterity by the example of former ages, is mani- 
fest : and I think it is as manifest, that a his- 
tory cannot be said even to relate faithfully, and 
inform us truly, that does not relate fully, and 
inform us df all that is necessary to make a true 
judgment concerning the tnatters contained in 
ii. Naked fjicts, without th0 causes tlnit pro- 
XJi 2 daced 
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duced them, and the circiimstaoces that accoAi^ 
panied them, are not sufficient to charalcterise 
actions or counsels. The nice degrees of wis- 
dom and of folly, of virtue and of vice, will not 
only be undiscoverable in them ; but we must 
be very often unable to determine under which 
of these characters tliey fall in general. The 
scepticloi I am speaking of are therefore guifty 
of this absurdity : the nearer a history comes 
to the true idea of history, the better it informs 
and the more it instructs us, the more worthy 
to be rejected it appears to tbem. I have said 
and allowed enough to content any reasonable 
man about the uncertainty of history. I have 
owned that the best are defective, and I will 
add in this place an observation, which did not, 
I think, occur to me before. Conjecture is not 
always distinguished perhaps as it ought to be ; 
so that an ingenious writer may sometimes do 
very innocently, what a malicious writer doe» 
very criminally as often 9S be dares, and as his 
malice requires it : he may account for events, 
after they have happened, by a system of causes 
and conduct that did not really produce them^ 
though it might possibly or even probably have 
produced them. But this observation, like seve- 
ral others, becomes a reason for examining and 
comparing authorities, .Mid for preferring some, 
not for rejecting all. Davila, a noble historian 
surely, and one whom I shouM n^t scruple to 
confess equal in many respects to Livy, as I should 
notr scruple to prefer his countryxnan Guiocjardia 

to 
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to Thucydides in every respect; Davila, my 
lord, was accused, from the first publication of 
his history, or at least was suspected, of too much 
refinement and subtlety, in developing the secret 
motives of actions, in laying the causes of events 
too deep, and deducing them often through a 
series of progression too complicated, and too 
aftistly wrought. But yet the suspicious per- 
son, who should reject this historian upon such 
general inducements a6 these, would have no 
grace to oppose his suspicions to the authority 
of the first duke of Epernon, who had been aii 
actor, and a principal actor too, in many of the 
scenes that Davila recites. Girard, secretary 
to this duke, and no contemptible biographer, 
relates, that this hietory came down to the place 
where the old man resided in Gascony, a little 
before bis death j that he read it to him, that the 
duke confirmed the truth of the narrations in it, 
and seemed only surprised by what means the 
author could be so well informed of the most secret 
councils and measures of those times. 

ty. I have faid enough on this head, and your 
lordship may be iiniuced perhaps, by what I 
have said, to think with me, that such histories 
as theses whether ancient or modern, deserve 
alone to be studied, Let us leave the credulous 
learned to write history without materials, or to 
study those who do so j to wrangle about ancient 
traditions, and to ring different changes on the 
stxtae set of bells. Let us leave the scepticks, 
fin wodejrn as well as ancient history, to triumph 
j; » 3 in 
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- in the notable discovery of the ides of one mopth 
mistaken forthe calends of another, or in the various 
dates and contradictory circumstances v^hich 
they find in weekly gazettes and monthly mercu- 
ries. While they are thus employed, your lord- 
ship and I will proceed, if you please, to consider 
more closely, than we have yet done, the rule 
mentioned above ; that, I niean, of using dis-^ , 
cernment and choice in the study of the most 
autheutick history, that of not wai::^dering in the 
light, which is as necessary as that of nqt groping 
in the dark. 

Man is the subject qf every history; and to 
know him well, we must'see him and consider. 
Jiim, as history alone can present him to us, ii\ 
every age, in every country, in every state, in 
life and in death. History therefqre of all kinds, 
of civilised and uncivilized, of ancient and moderr\ 
nations, in short all history, that descends to a 
sufficient detail of human actions and characters, 
' is useful to bring us acquainted with our species^^ 
nay, with ourselves. To teach and to inculcate 
the general principles of virtue, and the general 
rples of wisdom and good pplicy, which result 
from such details of actions and character^, comes 
for the most part, and always should come, ex- 
pressly and directly into the design of those who 
are capable of giving such details; and therefore 
while they narrate as historians, they hint often 
as philosophers j they put into our hands, as it 
were, on every proper occasion, the end of a 
fdewy that serves to remind us of searching^ and 
i6 fq 
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to guide us in the search of that truth, which the 
example before us either establishes or illustrates. 
If a writer neglects this part, we are able howevei? 
to supply his neglect by our own attention and 
industry : and when he gives us a good history 
of Peruvians or Mexicans, of Chinese or Tartars; 
of Muscovites or Negroes, we may blame him, 
but we must blame ourselves much more, if we 
do not make it a good lesson of philosophy. This . 
being the general use of history, it ist not to be 
neglected. Every one may make it, who is abla 
to read and to reflect on what he reads : and every. 
ouQ who makes it will find in his degree the 
benefit, that arises from an early acquaintance 
contracted in this manner with mankind. We 
are not only passengers or sojourne^ps in this worlds 
but we are absolute strangers at )fche first steps 
we make in it. Our guides are often ignorant, 
often unfaithful. By this map of the country, 
which history spreads before us, we may learns 
if we please, to guide ourselves. In our journey 
through it, we are beset on every side. We are 
besieged sometimes even in our strongest holds. 
Terrours and temptations, conducted by the paa-i 
sions of other men, assault us : and our own 
passions, that correspond with these, betray us. 
History is a collection of the journals of those 
wlio have travelled through the same country, 
and been exposed to the same accidents i and 
their good and their ill success are equally mstruc- 
tive. In this pursuit of knowledge an immense, 
field ii§ opened to us: general histories, sacred/ 
« £ ^ and 



and proftne y the hiisitories of particular CQuntrief ^ 
particular events, particular orders, particular 
men; luemorials, anecdotes, travels. But we 
must not ramble in this field without discernment 
or choice, nor even with these must we rambki 
too long^ 

As to the oholce of authors, who hav^ writ on 
' idl these various subjects, so much has been said 
by learned men concerning all those that deserve 
attention, and their several pharacters are so well 
fstablished, that it would be a sort of pedantick 
fiffectation to lead your lordship through so volur 
minous, and at the same time so easy, a detail. I 
pass it over therefore in order to observe, that as 
ioon as we have taken this general view of. man- 
l^ind, and pf the course of human affairs in different 
ages and different ip^xU of the world, we ought 
to apply, and, the sliprtness ofhum^n life con-? 
f idered, to confine ourselves almost entirely^ in 
9ur 8tu4y of historyy to such histories as have an 
immediate Fel£^;ion to our professions^ or t^ oup 
^panl^ and situation in the society to which we be- 
long. Let me instance in the profession of divi^ 
Utty, as the noblest and the most important. 

(i.) I have said so much concerning the shara 
whicli divines of all religions have taken in thq 
corciiption of history^ tha( { ^oi^ld have $^lathe^ 
V^^% proi^Qunced against me, no doubt, in the 
east and th^ west, by the dairo, the xnufti, 9^ 
tha pope, if the^e letters we^. su]braj4;t^ to eccle? 
i^iastical censure ; for sureily, nay lord, the clergy 
iivaye a bietter titje, tl^ the soi^s of ApoUo, to bo 
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called ^^ genus irpitabile ratum." What wouW it 
be, if I went about to«bow, how many of the 
christian clergy abuse, by misrepresentation and 
felse qu04;atioR^ the history they can no longer 
iporrupt } And yet this task would not be, eren 
td me, a hard one. But as I mean to speak ia 
tbispltu3e of christian divines alonef, sol mean to 
fipeak of such of them particularly as may bs 
exiled divines without any sneer ; of such of them, 
for some such I think there are, as believe 
themselves, aijd would have mankind believe j 
Dot for temporal but spiritual interest, not for 
thesak€ of the clergy, but forthe sake of itian- 
Ikind. Now it has been long matter of astonish* 
loaent to me, bow isuch person^i as these could 
tak« so much siUy plains to establish mystery on 
inetap%sicks, revelation on philosophy^ and 
maitters of £au^t on abstract reasoning ^ A religion 
founded on the authority of a divine jpaission, 
confirmed by prophecies and miracles, appeals 
to facts I and the facts must be proved as all 
other factjs that pass for atithentick are proved ; 
for ikith, so reasonable after this proof, is absurd 
iNffbre it, If they are thus proved, the religion 
will prevail without the assistance of so much 
profound reasoning : if they are not thus proved;^ 
^ authority of i^ will sink in the world even with 
Ibis assistance. The divines objbct ifi tl^eir dis** 
jHiteswiih atheist^ and they object very justly, 
l^h^ these men require improper proofs; proc^ 
iSl^aA are not suited to the nature of the sabjeetj 
>l4tk«»«»Ti} tb^t 9Vij^ prooib 9S^ notlurnished, 

3ut 
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But what then do they mean, to fall into thb 
same absurdity themselves in their disputes with 
theists, and to din improper proofs in ears that 
ftre open to proper proofs? The matter is of 
great moment, my lord, and I make no excuse 
for the zeal which obliges me to dwell a little on 
it. A serious and honest application to the 
rtudy of ecclesiastical history, and every part of 
pro&ne history and chronology relative to it, is 
incumbent on such reverend persons as are here 
sfpokenof> on a double account; because history 
atone can furnish the proper proofs, that the reli- 
gion they teach is of God ; and because the unfair 
manner, in which these proofs have been and are 
daily furnished^ creates prejudices, and gives 
advantages against Christianity, that require tabe 
removed. No scholar will dare to deny, that 
false history, as well as sham miracles, has been 
employed to propagate Christianity formerly; 
and whoever , examines the writers of our own 
age will find the same abuse of history continued. 
Many and many instances of this abuse might 
be produced. It is grown into custom, writers 
copy one another^ and the mistake that was 
committed, or the falshood that was invented 
by one, is adopted by hundreds, 

Abbaide says in his famous book, that the 
Gospd of Saint Matthew is cited by Clemens 
bishop of Rome, a disciple of the apostles ^ that 
Barnabas cites it in his epistle: that Ignatius 
^nd Polycajp receive it; and that the same 
fathers that giy^ testimony. for Matthew, give 

V it 
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it likewise for Mark. Nay your lordship will find, 
I believe, that the present bishop of London, in 
his third pastoral letter, speaks to the same effect. 
I will not trouble you nor myself with any more 
instances of the same • kind. Let this, which 
occurred to me as I was writing, suiSfice. It 
may well suffice; for 1 presume the fact advanced 
by the minister and the bishop is a mistake. If. 
the fathers of tlie first century do mention some 
passages that are agreeable to what we read in . 
our evangelists, wjU it follow that these fathers 
had the same Gospels before them? To say so is 
a manifest abuse of history; and quite inexcusable 
in writers that knew, or should have known, that 
these fathers made use of other Gospels, wherein 
such passages might be contained, or they might 
l;>e preserved in. unwritten tradition. Beside 
which, I could almost venture to affirm, that 
these fathers of the first century do not expressly 
name the Gospels we have of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. To the two reasons that have 
been given, why those who make divinity their 
profession should study history, particularly 
ecclesiastical history, with an honest and serious 
application; in order to support Christianity 
against the attacks of unbelievers, and to remove 
the doubts and prejudices that the unfair proceed- 
ings of m^n of their own order have raised in 
' minds candid but not implicit, willing to be in- 
|prmed but curious to examine; to these, 1 say, 
|ve may add another consideration that seems to 
jfie pf |io ^mall ipipprtanq^. Writers of the Ro- 
. . man 
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man religion have attempted toshovr^ that the text 
of the holy writ is on many accounts insufficient 
to be the sole criterion of orthodoxy : I appre* 
hend too that they have shown it. Sure I am 
that experience, from the first promulgatioi^ et 
Christianity to .this hour, shows abundantly wifh 
bow much ease and success the most opposite, 
the mo9l extravagant, nay the most impious 
opinions, and the most contradictory faiths, may 
be founded on the same text 5 and plausibly de* 
fended by the same authority. Writers of the 
reformed religion have erected their batteries 
against tradition > and the only difficulty they 
had to encounter in this enterprise lay in levelling 
and pointing their cannon so as to avoid demo« 
lisliing» in one common ruin, the traditions tliey 
retain, and. those they reject. Each side has 
been employed to weaken the cause, and explode 
the system of his adversary ; and, while they 
have been so employed, they have jointly laj4 , 
their axes to the root of Christianity : for thus 
irien will be apt to reason upon what they have 
advanced. ^' If the te^t has not that authenticity, 
** C^learness, and precision, which are necessary 
'* to establish it as a divine and a certain rule of 
*^ iaitU and practice ; and if the tradition of the 
*^ church, from the first ages of it till the days 
*^ of Luther ancl Calvin, bas been corrupted itself, 
«' and i>as served to corrupt tlie faith and practice of 
^^ christians > there remains at this time no standar(jt 
** at all of Christianity, By consequence either this 
V religion was notorigiaally ofdivineinstitation^op 

*^ else 
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** else God has not provided effectually for preserv- 
** iBg llie genuine purity of it, and the gates of Hell 
" have actually prevailed, in contradiction to 
^* his promise, against the church/' The best 
effect of this reasoning, that can be hoped for, is, 
that men should fall into theism, and subscribe 
to the first proposition : he iftust be worse than 
en atheist who can affirm the last. The dilemma 
is terrible, my lord. Party zeal and private 
interest have formed it : the common interest of 
ohristianity is deeply concerned to solve it. Now, 
I presume^ it can never be solved without a more 
-acourate examination, not only of the christian 
hut of the Jewish system, than learned men have 
been hitherto impartial enough and sagacious 
enough to ta^ce, or honest enough to communi- 
cate. Whife the authenticity and sense of the 
text of the Bible remain as disputable, and while 
the tradition of the church remains as problem* 
atical, to say no worse, as the immense labours 
of the christian divines in several communions 
have made them appear to be; Christianity may 
]e^ on the civil and ecclesiastical power» and be 
supported by the forcible influence of education ; 
hut the propel' force of religion^ that force whieli 
s^ubdues the mind, and awes the conscienee by 
conviction, will be wanting. 

I had reason therefore to produce * divinity, as 
ope instance of thpse professions that require a 
particular application to the study of some par- 
ticular parts of history ; and since I have said 
St m^^ oa tlie subjeot iq my aieal for christ«* 

ianJ^y,"^ 
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ianity, I will add this further. The resurrection 
of letters was a fatal period : the christian system 
has been attacked, and wounded too, very se- 
verely since that time. The defence has been 
better made indeed by modem divines, than it 
had been by ancient fathers and apologists. The 
moderns have invented new methods of defence, 
and have abandoned some posts that were not 
tenable : l^t still there ard others, in defending 
which they lie under great disadvantages. Such 
are various facts, piously believed in former 
times, but on which the truth of Christianity has 
been rested very imprudently in more enlightened 
ages ; because the felsity of some, and the gross 
improbability of others are so evident, that, in->- 
stead of ansvvering the purpose for which they 
were invented, they have rendered the whole 
tenour of ecclesiastical history and tradition pre* 
carious, ever since a strict but just application 
of the rules of criticism has been made to them. 
I touch these things lightly; but if your lord- 
ship reflects upon them, you will find reason 
perhaps to think as I do, that it is high time the 
clergy in all christian communions i^ould join 
tlieir forces, and establish those historical facts, 
which are the foundations of the whole system^ 
on clear and unquestionable historical authority,- 
^ch as they require in all cases of moment from 
others; reject candidly what cannot be thu* 
established ; and pursue their inquiries in the 
same spirit of truth through all the ages of the 
church ; without any regard to historians, fathers^ 
~ * or 
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or councils, more than they are strictly entitled 
to on the face of what they ha\^e transmitted to 
us, on their own consistency, and on the cori* 
currence of other authority. Our pastors would 
be thus, I presume, much better etnployed thati 
they generally are. Those of the clergy who 
make religion merely a trade, who regard nothing 
more than the subsistence it affords them, or 
in higher life the wealth and power they enjoy 
by the means of it, may say to themsefves,* that 
it will last their time, or that poHcy and reason 
of state will preserve the form of a church when 
the spirit of religion is extinct. But those whom 
I, mentioned above, those who act for spiritual 
not temporal ends, and are desirous that men 
should believe and practise the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, as wellas go to church and pay tithes, will 
fisel and own the weight of such considerations 
as these ; and agree, that however the people 
have been, and may be still amused, yet Christian- 
ity has been in decay ever since the resurrection 
of letters; and that it cannot be supported as it 
was supported before that aera, nor by any other 
way than that which I propose, and w4iich a 
due application to the study of history, chronolo- 
gy, and criticism, would enable our divines to 
pursue, no doubt, with success. 

I niight instance, in other professions, the ob- 
ligations men lie under of applying themselves to 
certain parts of history, and I can hardly forbear 
doing it in that of the law ; in it's nature 
the noblest and . most beneficial to mankind, 

in 
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io it^ft abuse and debasement the most sdrclui 
and the most pernicious. A lawyer now is 
nothing more, I speak of ninety^nine in a 
hundred at leasts to use some of Tally's words^ 
** nisi leguleius quidam cautus, et acutus pnecd 
^ actionum, cantor formuIarum» auceps fiyllaba* 
«* rum." But there have been lawyers, that Were 
orators, philosophers, historians : there have been 
Bacons and Clarendons, my Iord« There will be 
none such any more, till in some better age true 
ambition or tlie love of fame prevails over avarice j 
and tiU men find leisure and encouragement to 
prepare themselves for the exercise of this profes* 
sion, by climbing up to the " vantage ground," so 
my lord Bacon calls it, of science; instead of 
grovelling alt their lives below, in a mean but 
gainful application to all the little arts of chicane^ 
Till this happen, the profession of the law will 
scarce deserve to be ranked among the learned 
professions : and whenever it happens, one 
of the vantage grounds, to which men must 
clinib, is metaphysical, and the other, hi^ 
torical knowledge. They must pry into the 
secret recesses of^he human heart, and become 
well acquainted with the whole moral world, 
that they may discover the abstract reason of 
all laws : and they must trace the laws of par- 
ticular stales, especially of their own, from the 
first rough sketches to the more perfect draughts 5 
fron^ the first causes or occasions that produced 
them, throngh all the effects, good and bad, that 
they produced. But J am running insensibly 

int^ 
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into a subject, which would jdetain me too 
long from one tliat relates more immediately to 
your lordship, and with which I intend to con- 
dude this long letter. 

(2) I pass from the consideration of those pro- 
fessions to which particular parts or kinds ot 
history seem to belong : and I com^ to speak 
of the study of history, as a necessary mean to 
prepare men for the discharge of that duty 
which they owe to their country, and which i^ 
common to all the members of every society that 
is constituted according to the rules of right 
reason, and with a due regard to the commoti 
good. I have met, in St .Real's works, or some 
other French book, with a ridicule cast on pri- 
vate men who make history a political study 5 
or who apply themselves in any manner to affairs 
of state. But the reflection is too general. Iti 
governments so arbitrary by their constitution^ 
that the will of the prince is not only the su^- 
preme but the sole law, it is so far from being a 
duty, that it may be dangerous^ and must be 
impertinent in men, who are not called by the 
prince to the administration of publick affairs^ to 
concern th^Mselves about it, or to fit themselveif 
for it. The sole vocation there is the favour of the 
court s and whatever designation God makes by 
the talents he bestows, though it may serve, 
which it seldom ever does, to direct the choicfj 
of the prince, yet I presume that it cannot be- 
come a reason to particul&r men, or create a 
duty on them, to devote themselves to the publick 
Vo*. Ill Ff service. 
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service. Look on the Turkish government. See 
a fellow taken, from rowing in a common paffage- 
boat, by the caprice of the prince : see him invested 
next day with all the power the soldans took 
under the caliphs, or the mayors of the palace 
under the succeiTors of Clevis: see a whole em- 
pire governed by the ignorance, inexperience, 
and arbitrary will of this tyrant, and a few other 
subordinate tyrants, as ignorant and unexperienc- 
ed as himself. In Franco indeed, though an ab- 
solute governmentj, things go a little better. 
Arts and sciences are encouraged, and here 
and there an example may be found of a man 
who has risen by some extraordinary talents, 
amidst innumerable examples of i»en who have 
arrived at the greatest honours and highest posts 
by no other merit than that of assiduous fawning, 
attendance, or of skill in some despicable puerile 
amusement; in training wasps, for instance, to 
take regular flights like hawks, and stoop at 
flies* The nobility of France, like the children 
of tribute among the ancient Saracens and mo- 
dern Turks, are set apart for wars. They are 
bred to make love, to hunt, and to fight : and, 
if any of them should acquits knowledge superiour 
to this, they would acquire that which might be 
prejudicial to themselves, but could not become 
beneficial to their country. The affairs of state 
are trusted to other* hands. Some have risen 
to them by drudging long in business : some 
have been made ministers almost in the cradle: 
aad the whole power of the goveriimeut has been 

aba»daned 
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abandoned to others in the dotage of life. There! 
is a monarchy, an absolute monarchy too, I 
mean that of China, wherein the administration 
of the government is carried on, under the di- 
rection of the prince, ever since the dominion of 
th? Tartars has been establifhed, by several classes 
of mandarins, and according to the delibera* 
tion and advice of several orders of councils: the 
admission to which classes and orders depends 
on the abilities of the candidates, as thdr rife on 
them depends on the behaviour they hold, and 
the improvements they make afterward. Under 
such a government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous, in any of the subjects who are invited 
by their circumstances, or puflied to it by their 
talents, to make the history of their own and of 
other countries a political study^ and to fit them^ 
selves by this and all other ways for the service of" 
the publick. ' It is not dangerous neither j or au 
honour, that outweighs the danger, attends it : 
since private men have a right by the ancient 
constitution of this governmenti as well as coun« 
cils of state, to represent to the prince the 
abuses of his administration. But still men have 
not there the same occasion to concern themselves 
in the affairs of the state, as the nature of a free go- 
vernment gives to the members of it. In otir owa 
country, for in our own the forms of a free govern-* 
ment at least are hitherto preserved^^ men are 
uot only designed for the pul)lick service by thcf 
circumstances of their situatipn, and their talents^ 
all which may happen in others ; but they are^ 

< ? F A. - designed 
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designed to it by their birth in many cases, 
and in all cases they may dedicate themselves to 
this service, and take, in different degrees, some 
share in it, whether they are called to it by the 
prince .or no. In absolute governments, all pub- 
lick service is to tbe prince, and lie nominates all 
those that serve the publick* In free govern-' 
ments, there is a distinct and a principal service 
due to the state. Even the king of such a limit- 
ed monarchy as ours is but the first servant of 
the people. Among his subjects, some are ap» 
pointed by the constitution, and others are elect* 
ed by the people, to carry on the exercise of 
the legislative power jointly wFth him, and to 
control the executive power independently on 
him. Thus your lordfliip is born a member of 
that order of men, in whom a third part of the 
supreme power of the government resides : and 
your right to the exercise of the power belong- 
ing to this order not being yet opened, you are 
chosen into another body of men, who have diffe- 
rent power and a different constitution, but who 
possess another third part of the supreme legislative 
authority, for as long a time as the commissioner 
trust delegated to them by the people lasts. Free- 
men, who are neither born to the first, nor elected to 
the last, have a right however to complain, to repre- 
sent, to petition, and, I add, even to do more incases 
of the utmost extremity. For sure there cannot 
be a greater absurdity, than to afiirm, that the 
people have a remedy in resistance, when their 
prince attempts to enslave t)iem ^ but that they 

have 
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have none, when their representatives sell them- 
selves and them. 

The suni of what I have been saying is, tliat, in 
free governments, the publick servicfe ii^ not con- 
fined to those whom the prhiee appoints to differ- 
ent posts in the administration under him ; that 
there the care of the state is the care of muU 
titudes ; that many are called to it in a par- 
ticular manner by their rank, and by other cir- 
cumstances of their situation; and that even 
thofe whom the prince appoints are not only an- 
fwerable to him, but, like him, and before him, 
to the nation, for their behaviour in their several 
posts. It can never be impertinent nor ridiculous 
therefore in such a country, whatever it might 
be in the abbot of St. Real's, which was Savoy 
I think; or in Peru, under the Incas, where, 
Garcilasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none 
but the nobility to study— -for men of all degrees 
to instruct themselves in those affairs wherein 
they may be actors, or judges of those that act, 
or controllers of those that judge. On the con« 
trary, it is incumbent on every man to instruct 
himself, as w^ell as the means and opportunities 
he has permit, concerning the nature and in- 
terests of the government, and those rights ancl 
duties that belong to him, or to his superiours, 
or to his inferiours. This in general ; but in 
particular it is certain that the obligations un- 
der which we lie to serve our country increase, 
in proportion to the ranks we hold, and the 
Qther circumstances of birth, fortune, and situ* 
F f 3 ation 
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ation that call us to this service; and, above 
all, to the t^ents which God has given us to 
perform it. 

It is in this view that I shall address to vour 
lordship whatever I have further to say on the 
stud J of history, 
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LETTER VI. 

From what period modem history is fieculiady useful to the 
service of our country, viz. ^ 

From the end of the fifteenth century to the present. 

The division of this into three particular periods: 

In order to a sketch of the history and slate of Europe from 
that time, 

Since then you are, my lord, by your birth, 
by the nature of our government, and by the 
talents God has given you, attached for life to 
the service of your country ; since genius alone 
cannot enable you to go through this service with 
honour to yourself and advantage to your country, 
whether you support or whether j^ou oppose the 
administrations that arise; since a great stock 
of knowledge, acquired betimes and continually 
improved, is necessary to this end ; and since one 
part of this stock must be collected from the 
study of history, as the other part is to be gained 
by observation and experience ; I come how to 
speak to your lordship of such history as has an im- 
mediate relation to the great duty and business of 
your life, and of the method to be observed in this 
study. The notes I have by me, whicli were of 
some little use thus far, serve me no farflier, and 
I have no books to consult. No matter -, I shall 
be able to, explain my thoughts withqut their 
assistance, and less liable to be tedious. I hope 
to be as full and as exact on memory alone, as thei 
F F 4 manner 
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manner in which I shall treat the subject requires 
me to be. 

I say then, that however closely affairs are 
linked together in the progression of governments^ 
and how much soever events that follow are de- 
pendent OD tlK>se that precede, the whole con- 
nexion diminishes to sight as the chain lengthens ; 
till at last it seems to be broken, and the links 
that are continued from that point bear no pro- 
portion nor any similitude to the former. I 
wotUd not be undei-stood to sp^akonly of those 
great changes, that are wrought by a concun'ence 
of extraordinary events: for instance the ex- 
pulsion of one nation, the destruction of one go- 
vernment, and the establishment of another : but 
even of those that are wrought in the same go- 
vernments and among the same people, slowly 
and almost imperceptibly, by the necessary 
effects of time, and flux condition of human 
affairs. When such changes as these happen in 
several states about the same time, and 
consequently affect other states by their vicinity, 
and by many different relations which they fre- 
quently bear to one another; then is one of those 
periods formed, at which the chain spoken of is 
so broken as to have little or no real or visible 
connexion with that which we see continue, A 
n«w situation, different from the former, begets 
new interests in the same proportion of difference ; 
^ot in this or that particular state alone, but 
in all those that are concerned by vicinity or 
other relations, as I said just now, in one general 

sv:stem 
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system of policy. New iaterests beget new 
iDaxims of government, and new methods of 
conduct. These, in their turns^ beget new man- 
ners, new habits, new customs..' The longer this 
new constitution of affairs continues, the more 
will this diiference increase : and although some 
analogy may remain long between what preceded 
and what succeeds such a period, yet will this 
analogy soon become an object of mere curiosity, 
not of profitable inquiry. Such a period there- 
fore is, in the true sense of the words, an epocha 
or an »ra, a point of time at which you stop,' or 
from which you* reckon forward. I say forward ; 
because we are not to study in the present case, 
as cbronologers compute, backward. SlKiuld we 
persist to carry our researches much higher, and 
to push them even to some other period of the 
fMime kind, we should misemploy our time ; tbt 
causes then laid having spent themselves, the 
aeries of effects derived from them being over, 
and our concern in both consequently at an end, 
But a new system of causes and effects, that 
subsists in our time, and wliereof our con^tucl 
is to be a part, arising at the last period, audi alt 
that passes in our time being dependeirt q{| 
what has passed since that period, or being im^* 
mediately relative to it, we are extremely con- 
cerned to be weH informed about all those pa?^ 
sages. To be entirely ignorant about the agei 
that precede this aera would be shameful. Nay 
some indulgence may be had to a temperate 
curiosity in the review of them. But to be 
learned about them is a ridiculous affectation in 

any 
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any man who means to be useful to the present 
age. Down to this aera let us read history : from 
this asra, and down to our own time> let us 
rtudy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century seems to be 
just such a period as [ have been describing, for 
those who live in the eighteenth, and who inhabit 
the western parts of Europe. A little before^ 
or a little after this point of time^ ail those events 
bappened5 and all those revolutions began, that 
have produced so vast a change in the manners, 
customs, and interests of particular nations, and in 
the whole policy, ecclesiastical and civil, of these 
parts of the world. I must descend here into 
aome detail, not of histories, collections, or me* 
moriats ; for all these are well enough known : 
and though the contents are in the heads of few, 
the books are in the hands of many. But instead 
of showing your lordship where to look, I shall 
contribute more to your entertainment and in- 
struction, by marking out, as well as my memory 
"will serve me to do it, what you are to look for> 
and by furnishing a kind of clew to your studies. 
I shall givCy according to custom, the first place 
to religion. 

A view of the ecclesiastical government of Europe 
from the beginning of the, sixteenth century. 

Observe then, my lord, that the demolition of 
tlie papal throne was not attempted with success 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century. If you 

art 
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are curious to cast your eyes back, you will find 
Berenger in the eleventh, who Was soon silenced ; 
Arnoldus in the same, who w^s soon hanged , 
Valdo in the twelfth, and our WicklifF in the four- 
teenth, as well as others perhaps whom I do not 
recollect. Sometimes the doctrines of the church 
were alone attacked ; and sometimes the doc- 
trine, the discipline, and the usurpations of the 
pope. But little fires, kindled in corners of a 
dark world, were soon stitled by that great abettor 
of christian unity, the hangman. When they 
spread arid blazed out, as in the case of the Albi- 
'geois and of the Hussites, armies were raised to 
extinguish them by torrents of blood ; and such' 
saints asDominick, with the crucifix in their hands, 
instigated the troops to the' utmost barbarity. 
Your lordship will find that the church of Rome 
was maintained by such charitable and salutary 
means, among others, till the period spoken of: 
and you will be curious, I am sure, to inquire 
how this period came to be more fatal to her than 
any former conjuncture. A multitude of circum- 
fitances, which you will easily trace in the histories 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to go no 
further back, concurred to bring about this great 
event : and a multitude of others, as easy to be 
traced, concurred to hinder the demolition from 
becoming total,' and to prop the tottering fabrick. 
Among these circumstances, there is one less com- 
plicated and more obvious than others, which was 
of principal and universal influence. The art of 
printing had been invented about forty or fifty 
years before the period we fix : from that time, 

the 
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the resurrection of letters haMenetl on apace; 
and at this p( riod they had made great progress, 
and were cultivated with great application. 
Mahomet the second drove them out of the east 
into the west ; and the popes proved worse poli- 
ticians than the mufties in this respect. Nicliolas 
the fifth encouraged learning and learned men. 
Sixtus the fourth was, if I mistake not, a great 
<;oIlector of books at least : and Leo the tenth wad 
the patron of every art and science. The ma^- 
cians themselves broke the charm by which they 
bad bound mankind for so many ages : and the 
adventure of that knight-errant, who» thinking 
himself happy ia the arms of a celestial nymphs 
£>und that he was the miserable slave of an infer* 
nal hag, was in some sort renewed. As soon as 
the means of acquiring and spreading information 
grew common, it is no wonder that a system was 
unravelled, which could not have been woven 
with success in any ages, but those of gross igno« 
ranee, and credulous superstition, i might point 
out to your lordship many other immediate causes> 
some general like this that I have mentioned, and 
some particular. The gxeat schismy forinstaiice, 
that ended in the beginning of the fifteenth cenCury, 
and in the council of Constance, had occasioned 
prodigious scandal. Two or three vicars of Christ, 
two or three iu£allible heads of th^ church roam«- 
ing about the world at a time, furaished niatter 
of ridicule as well aa scandal : and while tlsey 
appealed, for so they did in effect, to tlie laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one another, 
they taught the world what to think of the institu* 

tion. 
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tion, as well as exercise of the papal atithority; 
The same les§on was taught by the council of 
Pisa, that preceded, and by that of Basle, that 
followed the council of Constance, The horrid 
crimes of Alexander the sixth, the saucy ambition 
of Julius the second, the irpmense profusion and 
scandalous exactions of Leo the tenth ; all these 
events and characters, following ia a continued 
series from the beginning of one century, pre- 
pared the way for the revolution that happened 
in the beginning of the next. The state of Ger- 
many, the state of EnglaiKl, and that of the North, 
were particular causes, in these several countries, 
of this revolution. Such were many remarkable 
events that happened about the same tin^e, and 
a little before it, in these atid in other nations ; 
and such were likewise the characters of many 
of the princes of that age, some of whom favoured 
the reformation, like the elector of Saxony, on a 
principle of conscience ; and most of whom favour- 
ed it, just as others opposed it, on a principle of 
interest. This your lordship will discover mani<- 
festly to have been the case; and the sole diffen- 
ence you will find between Henry the eighth and 
Francis the first, one of whom separated from the 
pope, as the other adhered to him, is this : Henry 
the eighth divided, with the secular clergy and 
his people, the spoil of the pope, and his satellites, 
the monks; Francis the first divided, with the 
pope, the spoil of his clergy, secular and regular, 
and of his people. With the same impartial eye 
that your lordship surveys the abuses of religion, 

and 
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and the corruptions of the church as well as court 
of Rome, which brought on the reformation at 
this period; you will observe the characters 'and 
conduct of those who began, who propagated, 
and who favoured the reformation : and from 
your observation of these, as well as of the un- 
systematical manner in whicli it was carried on 
at the same time in various places, and of the want 
of concert, nay even of charity, among the re- 
formers, you will learn what to think of the seve- 
ral religions that unite in their opposition to the 
Koman, and yet hate one another most heartily j 
what to think of the several sects that have 
sprouted, like suckers, from the same great roots; 
and what the true principles are of protestant 
ecclesiastical policy. This policy had no being 
till Luther made his establishment in Germany; 
till Zwinglius began another in Swisserland^ 
which Calvin carried on, and, like Americus Ves. 
putius who followed Christopher Columbus, rob- 
bed the first adventurer of his honour ; and till 
the reformation in our country was perfected 
under Edward the sixth and Elizabeth. Even 
popish ecclesiastical policy is no longer the same 
since that aera. His holiness is no longer at the 
head of the whole western church : and to keep 
the part that adheres to him, he is obliged to 
loosen thieir chains, and to lighten his yoke. The 
'Spirit and pretensions of his court are the same, 
.but not the power. He governs by expedient 
and management more, and by authority, less. 
Hi& decree^^ and his briefs are in danger of being 

refused. 
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refused, explained aM^ay, or evaded, unless he 
negotiates their acceptance before he gives them, 
governs in concert with his flock, and feeds his 
she^p according to their humour and interest. 
In short, his excommunications, that made the 
greatest emperors tremble, are despised by the 
lowest members of his own communion ; and the 
remaining attachment to him has been, from' this 
sera, rather a political expedient to preserve an 
appearance of unity, than a principle of consci- 
ence; whatever some bigotted princes may have 
thought, whatever ambitious prektes arid hire* 
ling scriblers may have t;aught, and whatever a 
people, worked up to enthusiasm by fanatical 
preachers, may have acted. Proofs of this would 
be easy to draw, not only from the conduct of 
suchprincesas Ferdinand the first and Maximilian 
the 'second, who could scarce be esteemed papists 
though they continued in the pope's communion ; 
but even from that of princes who persecuted their 
protestant subjects with great violence. Enough 
has been said, I think, to show your lordship how 
iittle need there is of going up higher than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in the study 
of history, to acquire all the knowledge necessary 
at this time in ecclesiastical policy, or in civil 
policy as far as it is relative to this. Historical 
monuments of this sort are in every man's hand, 
the facts are sufficiently verified, and the entire 
scenes lie open to our observation: even that 
scene of solemn refined banter exhibited in the 
council of Trent imposes on no man who reads 
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Paolo^ as well as Pallavicini, and the letters of 
Vargas. 

A view of the civil government of Europe in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

I. In FRANCB. 

A very little higher need we go, to observe 
those great change3 in the civil constitutions of 
the principal nations of Europe, in the partition 
of power an^ong them, and by consequence in 
the whole system of European policy, which have 
operated so strongly for more than two centuries, 
and which operate still. I will not affront the 
memory of our Henry the seventh so much as to 
€ompai:e him to Lewis the eleventh : and yet I 
perceive some resemblance between them ; which 
would perhaps appear greater, if Philip of Commi- 
neshad wrote the history of Henry as well as that 
of Lewis ; or if my lord Bacon had wrote that of 
Liewisas well as that of Henry. This prince came 
to the crown of England a little before the close 
of the fifteenth century : and Lewis began his 
reign in France about twenty years sooner. 
These reigns make remarkable periods in the 
histories of both nations. To reduce the power, 
privileges, and possessions of the nobility, and to 
increase the wealth and authority of the crown, 
was the principal object of both. In this their 
success was so great, that the constitutions of 
the two governments have had, since that time, 
more resemblance in name gnd in form> than in 

reaylity, 
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reality, to the constitutions that prevailed- be- 
fore. Lewie the eleventh was the first, say tlid 
French, " qui mit les rois hors de page.*' The 
independency of the nobility had rendered the 
state of his predecessors very dependent, and 
their power precarious. They were the sove- 
reigns of great vassals; but these vassals were so 
povverful, that one of them was sometimes abk> 
and two or three of them always, to give law to 
the sovereign. Before Lewis came to the crown, 
the English had been driven out of their posses- 
sions in France, by the poor character of Henry 
the sixth, the domestick troubles of his reign, and 
the defection of the house of Burgundy from his 
alliance, much more than by the ability of Charles 
the seventh, who seems to have been neither a 
greater hero nor a greater politician than Henry 
the sixth ; and even than by the vigour and union 
of the French nobility in his service. After Lewis 
came to the crown, Edward the fourth made a 
show of carrying the war again into France; 
but he soon returned home; and j^our lordship 
will not be at a loss to find much better reasons 
for his doing so, in the situation of his affairs and 
the characters of his allies, than those which 
Philip of Coimnines draws from the artifice of 
Lewis, from his good cheer, and his pensions. Now 
from this time our pretensions on France were 
in effect given up : and Charles the bold, the 
last prince of the housr* of hurgiindy, being killed, 
Lewis had no vassal able to moiest him. He 
reunited the duchy of Burgundy and Artois to 
his crown, he acquired Provence, by gift, and 
-'Vol. Ill, G G his 
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his son Britany by marriage; and thus France 
grew, in the course of a few years, into that great 
and compact body, which we behold at this time. 
The history of France, before this period, is 
like that of Germany, a complicated history of 
several states and several interests; sometimes 
concurring like members of the same monarchy, 
and sometimes warring oh one another. Since this 
period, the history of France is . the history of 
one state under a more uniform and orderly go- 
vernment ; the history of a monarchy wherein the 
prince is possessor of some, as well as lord of 
all the great fieffes : and, the authority of many 
tyrants centring in one, though the people are 
not become more free, yet the ^hole system of 
domestick policy is entirely changed. Peace at 
home is better secured, and the nation grown lit- 
ter to carry war abroad. The governors of great 
provinces and of strong fortresses have opposed 
their king, and taken arms against his authority 
and commission since that time : but. yet there 
is no more resemblance between the authority 
,and pretensions of these governors, or the nature 
and occasions of these disputes, and the authority 
and pretensions of the vassals of the crown ia 
former days, or the nature and occasions of their 
disputes with the prince and with one another, 
than there is between the ancient and the present 
peers of France. In a word, the constitution i$ 
so altered, that any knowledge we can acquire 
about it, in the history that precedes this period, will 
serve to little purpose in our study of the history 
^tfoUows it, and to less purpose still in assisting 
19 ^ 
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tis to judge of 'what passes in the present age. 
The kings of France since that time, more masters 
at home, have been able to exert themselves 
more abroad : and they began to do so immediate- 
ly ; for Charles the eighth, son and successor of 
Lewis the eleventh, formed great designs of* 
foreign conquests, though they were disappointed 
fey his inability, by the levity of the hdtiOQ, and 
by other causes. Lewis the twelfth and Francis 
the first, but especially Francis, meddled deep in 
the affairs of Europe t and though the superiour 
genius of Ferdinand called the catholick, arid the 
star of Charles the fifth prevailed against them, 
yet the efforts they made show sufliciently hdW 
the strength and importance of this monarchy 
W^ere increased in their time. From whence we 
may date likewise the rivalship of the house of 
France, for we may reckon that of Valois. and 
that of Bourbon as one upon this occasion, and 
the house of Austria; that continues at this day^ 
and that has cost so much blood and so much 
treasure in the course of it* 

!I. in ENGLANtJ. 

Though the power and influence of the tiofeili ty 
^unk in the great change that began under Henry 
the seventh in England, as they^ did in that 
which began under Lewis the eleventh in France ; 
yet the new constitutions that these changes pro- 
duced were very ditferent. In France the lords 
iilone lost, the king alone gained j the clergy 
held their possessions and their immunities^ and 
a G 2 the 
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the people remained in a slate of mitigated sla- 
very. But in England the people gained as well 
as the crown. The commons had already a sliare 
in the legislature; so that the power and influ- 
ence of the lords being b^oke by Henry the se- 
venth, and the property of the commons increas- 
.ing by the salctliat his son made of churchrlands> 
the power of the latter increased cf course by 
this change in a constitution, the forms whereof 
were favourable to them. The union of. the 
roses put an end to the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, that had succeeded those we common- 
ly call the barons wars, and the humour of war- 
ring in France, that had lasted iiear four hiindred 
years under the Normans and Flantagenets, for 
plunder as welt as conquest, was spent. Our 
temple of Janus was shut by Henry the sevenths 
We neither laid waste our own nor other coun- 
tries any longer : and wise laws and a wise go- 
vernment changed insensibly the manners, and 
gave a new turn to the spirit of our people. 
We were no longer the free- hooters we had been.. 
Our nation maintained her reputation in arms,, 
whenever the publick interest or thepublick au- 
thority required it 5 but war ceased to be, what 
it had been, our principal and almost our sole 
profession, Tlie arts of peace prevailed among 
us. We became husbantiraen, manufacturers^ 
and merchants, and we emulated neighbouring 
nations in literature. ,It is from this time that 
we puglxt to study the history of oiir country^ 
my loi:d, with the utmost application. We^are 
not much concerned to know with cutieal accu- 
racy 
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racy what were the ancient forms of our parlia- 
ments, concerning which, however, there is little 
room for dispute from the reign of Henry the 
third at least ; nor in short the whole system of 
our civil constitution before Henry the seventh, 
and of our ecclesiastical constitution before Henry 
the eighth. But he who has not studied and ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of them both, from 
these periods down to the present time, in all the 
variety of eventsby whichthey havebeen effected, 
will be very unfit to Judge or take care of 
either. Just as little are we concerned to know, 
in any nice detail, what the conduct of bur prin- 
ces, relatively to our neighbours on the continent, 
was before this period, and at a time when the 
partition of power and a multitude of other cir- 
cumstances rendered the whole political systenj 
of Europe so vastly diflerent from that which has 
existed since. But he who has not traced this 
conduct from the period we fix, down to the 
present age, vvants a principal part of the know- 
ledge, that every English minister of state , should 
have. Ignorance in the respects here spoken of 
is the less pardonable, because we have more, 
and more authentick, means of information con- 
cerning this, than concerning any other period. 
Anecdotes enow to glut the curiosity of some 
persons, and to silence all the captious cavils of 
others, will .never be furnished by any portion of 
history; nor indeed can they according to the 
nature -and course of human affairs : but he who 
is content to read and observe like a senator and 
G G 3 a statesman. 
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fi statesman, will fi^^^ i^ 5>wr own and in foreign 
historians as much information as he wants, con- 
cerning the affairs of our island, her fortune at. 
home and her conduct abroad, from the fiftli- 
teenth century to the eighteenth. I refer to fo- 
reign historians ^ well as to our own, for thisi 
. series of our pwn histor}^ ; not only because it is 
reasonable to see in what manner the historians 
of other countries have related the transactions 
wherein we have, been concerned, and what judg- 
Hient they h^ve piade of pur conduct, domestick 
anc} fonsign, but for another reasoi^ hkewise. 
Our nation has furnished as ample and as impor- 
tant matter, good and bad, for history, as any 
nation under the sun : and yet we must yield 
the palm in writing history most certainly tQ 
the Italians an4 to the French, and I fear, even 
tp the Germans. The only two pieces of his- 
tory we have, in any respect to be compared 
with the ancient, are, the reign of Henry the se- 
venth by my lord Bacon, and tlie history of our 
civil wars in tlip last century by your noble ances- 
tor my lord chancellor Clarendon. But we have 
no general history to be compared with some of 
other' countries: neither have we; which I lament 
much more, particular histories, except the two> 
J have mentioned, nop writers of memorials, nor 
collectors of monuments and anecdotes, to vie in 
number or in merit with thos^ that foreign na- 
^ionscan boast; from Com pii ties, Gujcciardin, T)n 
gellay, Ppolo, Davila, Thuanus, and a multitude 
pf others, down through the whole period that I 
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propose to your lordship. But although this 
be true, to our shame j yet it is true likewise, 
that we want no necessary meanis of information. 
They lie open to our industry and our discern^^ 
ment. Foreign writers are for the most part 
scarce worth reading, when they speak of our do- 
mestick aflairs ; nor are our Engli(h writers for 
the most part of greater value, when they speak 
of foreign affairs. In this mutual defect, the 
writers of other countries are, I think, ipore ex- 
cusable than ours : for the nature of our govern- 
tpent, the political principles in which we are 
bred, our distinct interests as islanders, and the 
complicated various interests and humours of our 
parties, all these are so peculiar to ourselves, and 
so different from the notions, manners, and habits 
of other nations, that it is not wonderful they 
should be puzzled, or shoqld fall into errour, when 
they undertake to give relations of events that re- 
sult from all these, or to pass any judgment upon 
them. But as thege historians are mutually de- 
fective, so they mutually supply each other's de- 
fects. We must compare them therefore, make 
use of our discernment, and draw our conclusions 
fi'om both. If we proceed in this manner, we have 
an ample fund of history in our power, from 
whence to collect sufficient authentick information ; 
^nd we must proceed in this manner, even with our 
.own historians of different religions, sects, and 
parties, or run the risque of being misled by do- 
mestick ignorance and prejudice in this case, as 
well as by foreign ignorance and prejudice in the 
other. 

G p 4 * III. la 
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III. In SPAIN and the Empirs^ 

Spain figured little in Europe till the latter 
part of the fifteenth century ; till Castile and Ar- 
ragon were united by the niarrian:e of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; till the total expulsion of the 
Moors, and till the discovery of the .West Indies. 
After this, not only Spain took a new form, and 
grew into immense power; but, the heir of Fer- 
dinand a;^d Isabella being heir likewise of the 
houses of Burgundy and Austria, such an extent 
of dominion accrued to him by all these succes- 
sions, and such an addition of rank and authority 
by his election to the empire, as no prince had 
been master of in Europe from the days of 
Charles the great. It is proper to observe here 
how the policy of the Germans altered in the 
choice of an emperor; because the effects of this 
alteration have been great. When Rodolphus of 
Hapsburg was chose in the year one thousand 
two hundred and seventy, or about that time, the"" 
poverty and the low estute of this prince, who 
had been marshal of tlie court to a king of Bohe- 
mia, was an inducement to elect him. The dis- 
orderly and lavvlt'ss state of the emf)irc made the 
princes of it in those days unwilling to have a 
' more powerful head. But a contrary maxim 
took place at tl)is iera : Charles the fifth and 
Francis the first, the two most ])owerful princes 
of Europe, were tiie sole candidates ; for the 
elector of Saxony, who is sairl to have decJinedj» 
was rather uuabic to sUiuJ in competition with 

them ; 
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them i and Charles was chosen by the unanimous 
suffrages of the electoral college, if I mistake 
not/ Another Charles, Charles the fourth, who 
was made emfjeror illegally enough on the depo- 
sition of Lewis of Bavaria, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before, seems to me to have 
contributed doubly to establish this maxim ; by 
the wise constitutions that he procured to pass, 
that united the empire in a more orderly form 
and better system of government ; and by aljen- 
ating the imperial revenues to such a degree, that 
they were no longer sufficient to support an em- 
peror, who had not great revenues of his own. 
The same maxim and other circumstances have 
concurred to keep the empire in this family ever 
since, as it had been often before ; and this family 
having large dominions in the empire, and larger 
pretensions, as well as dominions, out of it, the 
other states of Europe, France, Spain and England 
particularly, have been more concerned since 
this period in the affairs of Germany, than they 
were before it : and by consequence the history 
of Germany, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, is of importance, and a necessary part 
of that knowledge, which your lordship rlesrcs jto 
acquire. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not formed till 
near a century later. But as soon as it was form- 
ed, nay even while it was forming, these provinces^ 
that were lost to observation among the many 
that composed the dominions of Burgundy and 
Austria, became so cansiderable a part of the 
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polHical system of Europe, that their history must 
be studied by every man, who would inform him- 
«elf of this system* 

Soon after this state had taken being, others 
of a more aucient original began to mingle in 
tbone disputes and wars, those councUs, nego- 
tiations, and treaties, that are to be the principal 
elects, of your lordship's application in the study 
of history. Tl>at of the northern crowns deserves 
your attention Kttle, before the last century. 
Till the election of Frederick the first to the crown 
of Denmark,, and till that wo4iderful revolution 
wbich the first Gustavus brought about in Sweden, 
it is nothing more than a confused rhapsody of 
events, in which the great kingdoms and states 
of Europe neither had any cpncern, nor took any 
jxirt. From tlie time I have mentioned, the 
northern crowns have turned their counsels and 
their arms often southwards, and Sweden parti- 
cularly, with prodigious effect. 

To what purpose should 1 trouble your lordship 
with the mention of histories of other nations? 
They are either such as have hq relation to the 
knowledge you would acquire, like that of the 
Poles, the Muscovites, or the Turks; or they 
are sue!) as, having an occasional or a secondary 
rel'atroii to it, fall of course into your scheme; like 
tliiC history of Italy for instance, which is some- 
times a part cf that of France, sometimes of that of 
S}jain, and sometimes of that of Germany. The 
thread of hi.story that you are to keep is thatof the 
liaUons, who ure ai^d mui>t always be concerned ia 
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the same scenes of action with your own. These are 
the principal nations of the west. Things that 
have no immediate relation to your own country, 
or to them, are either too remote, or too mi- 
nute, to employ much of your time: and their his- 
tory and your own is, for all your purposes, the 
whole history of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France and that of 
Austria, bfeing formed, and a rivalship established 
l)y consequence between them; it began to be 
the interest of their neighbours, to oppose the 
strongest and most enterprising of the two, and 
to be the ally and friend of the weakest. From 
hence arose the notion of a balance of power in 
Europe, on the equal poize of which the safety 
^nd tranquillity of all must depend. To destroy 
the equality of this balance has been the aim of 
each of these rivals in his turn : and to hinder it 
from being destroyed, by preventing too much 
power from falling into one scale, has been the 
principle of all the wise councils of Europe, rela-^ 
tively to France and to the house of Austria 
thrqugh the whole period that bes:an at the ajra 
we have fixed, and subsists at this hour. To 
make a careful and just observation, therefore, of 
the ri.^e and decline of these powers, in the two 
l^t centuries and in the present ; of the projects 
which their an^bition formed ; of the means they 
emplpyed to carry these projects on with success ; 
of the means erpployed by others to defeat 
them \ qf the issue of all these endeavours in war 
and in negotiation ; and particularly, to bring 
^pqr observations home to your own country and 
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jonrown use, of the conduct that England held, to 
herhonour or dishonour, to her advantage ordisad- 
Tantage, in every one of the numerous and impor- 
tant conjunctures that happened — ought to be 
the principal subject of your lordship's attention 
in reading and reflecting on this part of modern 
history. 

Now to this purpose you will find it of great 
use, my lord, when yon have a general plan of the 
history in your mind, to go over the whole again 
in another method: which I propose to be this. 
Divide the entire period into such particular pe- 
riods as the general course of affairs will mark 
out to you sufficiently, by the rise of new conjunc- 
tures, of different schemes of conduct, and of 
different theatres of action. Examine this period 
of history as you would examine a tragedy or 
a comedy ; that is, take first the idea or a general 
notion of the whole, and after that examine 
every act and every scene apart. Consider 
Ihem in themselves, and consider them rela- 
tively to one another. Read this history as you 
TTOuld that of any ancient period ; but study it 
afterward, as it would not be worth your while 
to study the other ; nay as you could not have 
in your power the means of studying the other, 
if the study was really worth your while. The 
farmer part of this period abounds in great histo- 
rians: and the latter part is so modern, that even 
tradrtion is authentick enough to supply the want 
of good history, if we are curious to inquire, and 
if we hearken to the living with tlie same im- 
partiality and freedoiu of judgment as we read 
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the dead: and he that does one, will do tte 
other. The whole period abounds in memo- 
rials, in collections of ptjblick acts and monia- 
ments, .of private letters, and of treaties. All 
these must come into your plan of study^ my 
lord : many not to be read through, but all to 
be consulted and compared. Tliey must not lead 
you, I think, to your inquiries, but your iiiquiries 
must lead you to them. By joining history and 
that which we call the materia historica togethisr 
in this manner, and by drawing your informatjon 
from both, your lordship will acquire not only thalfc 
knowledge, which many have in some degree, <of 
the great transactions that have passed, and ths 
great events that have happened in Europe during 
this period, and of their immediate and obviops 
causes and consequences ; but your lordship wjJ! 
acquire a much superiour knowledge, and sucii 
a one as very few men possess almost in any de- 
gree, a knowledge of the true political system of 
Europe during this time. You will see it in it*s 
primitive principles, in the constitutions of go- 
vernments, the situations of countries, their na- 
tional and true interests, the 'characters and the 
religion of people, and other permanent circum- 
stances. You will trace it through all it's jfluc- 
tuations, and observe how the objects vary se}* 
dom, but the meens perpetually, according to- 
tlie different characters of princes, and of those 
who govern 5 the different abilities of those wht> 
serve; the course of accidents, and a multitude 
ol otUer irregular and contingent circumstances. 

The 
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The particular periods into which the uhdif 
period should be divided, in my opinion, are these* 
I, prom the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 2. From thence to the Pyreuean treaty. 
5. From thence down to the present time. 

Your lordship will find this division as apt and 
ais proper, relatively to the particular histories 
of England, France, Spain, and Germany, the 
principal nations concerned, as it is relatively 
to the general history of Europe. 

The death of queen Elizabeth, and the acCes-^ 
sfon of king James the fi'rst, made a vast altera-* 
tion in the government of our nation at home^ 
and in her conduct abroad, about the end of the 
first of these periods. The wars that religiotl 
occasioned, and ambition fomented in France^ 
throuofh the reigns of Francis tlie second, Charles 
the ninth, Henry the third, and a part of Henry 
the fourth, ended : and the furies of the league 
were crushed by this great prince, about the same 
time. Phihp the second of Spain marks this pe- 
riod likewise by bis death, and by the exhausted 
condition in which he left the monarchy he go^ 
verned: which took the lead no longer in disturb- 
ing the peace of mankind, but acted a second 
part in abetting the bigotry and ambition of Fer- 
dinand the second and the third. The thirty y^drs 
war that devasted Germany did not begin till the, 
eighteenth year of the seventeenth century, but 
the seeds of it were sowing some time before, and 
even at the end of the sixteenth. Ferdinand tbef 
first and Maximilian had shown miich leiiity tnd 
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modemtion in the disputes and troubles, that 
arose on account of religionv Under Rodolptms* 
and Matthias, as the succession of their cousin 
Ferdinand approached, the fires that were cov'ered 
began to smoke and to sparkle : and if the war 
did not begin with this centurv, the prepa*- 
ration for it, and the expectation of it did. 

The second period ends in one thousand six 
hundred and sixty, tlie year of the restoration, 
of Charles the second to the throne of England ; 
when our civil wars, and all the disorders 
which Cromweirs • usurpation had produced, 
were over; and therefore a remarkable point 
of time, with respect to our country. . It is no les5 
remarkable with respect to Germany, Spain, and 
France* 

As to Germany; the ambitious projects of 
the German branch of Austria had been entirely 
defeated, the peace of the empire had been 
restored, and almost a new constitution formed,^ 
or an old on^ revived by the treaties of West- 
phalia; nay the imperial eagle was not only fallen, 
but her wings were clipped. 

As to Spain; the Spanish branch was fallen as 
low twelve years afterward, that is, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty. Philip the 
aecond left his successors a ruined monarchy. 
He left them something worse; he left them his 
example and his principles of government, founded 
in ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, 
and all the pedantry of state. I have read some- 
where 
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where or other, that the war of the Low Countries 
alone cost him, by his own confession, five hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions, a prodigious sum in 
what species soever he reckoned. Philip the third 
and Philip the fourth followed his example and his 
principles of government, at home and abroad. 
At home, there was much form, but no good 
order, no oeconomy, nor wisdom of policy in the 
state. The church continued to devour tiie state, 
and that monster the inquisition to dispeople the 
country, even more than p?rpetual war, and all 
the numerous colonies that Spain had sent to the 
West-Indies : for your lordship will find that Phi- 
lipthe third drove more than nine hundred thousand 
Moriscoes out of his dominions by one edict, with 
such circumstances of inhumanity in the execution 
of it, as Spaniards alone could exercise, and that 
tribunal, who had provoked this unhappy race to 
revolt, could alone approve. Abroad, the conduct 
of these princes was directed by the same wild spi- 
rit of ambition : rash in undertaking, though slow to 
execute, and obstinate in pursuing, though unable 
to succeed, they opened a new sluice to let out the 
little life and vigour that remained in their mo- 
narchy. Philip the second is said to have bejen 
piqued against his uncle Ferdinand, for refusing 
to yield the empire to him on the abdication of 
Charles the fifth. Certain it is, that as much as 
he loved to disturb the peace of mankind, and to 
iheddle in every quarrel that had the appearance 
of supporting the Roman and oppressing every 
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Other church, he meddled little in the affairs o£ 
Germany. But, Ferdinand and Maximilian dead, 
and the offspring of Maximilian extinct, the kings 
of Spaiit espoused the interests of the other branch 
of their family, entertained remote views of ambi- 
tion in favour of their own branch, even on that 
side, and made all the enterprises of Ferdinand 
of Gratz, both before and after his elevation to 
the empire, the common cause of the house of 
Austria. What completed their ruin was this: 
they knew not how to lose, nor when to yield. 
They acknowledged the independency of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and became the allies of 
their ancient subjects at the treaty of Munster : 
but they would not forego their usurped claim on 
Portugal, and they persisted to carry on singly the 
war against France. Thus they were reduced to 
such a lowness of power as can hardly be paral- 
leled in any other case: and Philip the fourth was 
obliged at last to conclude a peace, on terms re- 
pugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, 
to the interest of Spain, and to that of all Europe, 
in the Pyrenean treaty. 

As to France ; this aera of the entire fall of the 
Spanish power is likewise that ^ from which we 
may reckon that France grew as formidable, as we 
have seen her, to her neighbours, in power and 
pretensions. Henry the fourth meditated great 
designs, and prepared to act a great part in 
Europe in the very beginning of this period, when 
Ravaillac stabbed him. His designs died with 
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him, and are rather guessed at than known; 
for surely tliose which his historian Perefixe and 
the compilers of Sully's memorials ascribe to him, 
of a christian commonwealth divided into fifteen 
.states, and of a senate to decide all differences, 
and to maintain this new constitution of Europe, 
arc too chimerical to have been really his: but 
his general design of abasing the house of Austria, 
and establishing'^ the superiour power in that of 
Bourbon, was taken up, about twenty years after 
his death, by Richelieu, and was pursued by him 
and by Mazarin with so much ability and success, 
that it v.as effected entirely by the treaties of 
^VestJ)halia and by the Pyrenean treaty; that is, 
at the end cf the second of those periods I have 
presumed to propose to your lordship. 

When the third, in which we now are, will end, 
and what circumstances will mark the end of it, 
1 know not : but this I know, that the great events, 
and revolutions, which have happened in the 
course of it, interest us still more nearly than 
those of the two precedent periods. I intended to 
have drawn up an elenchus or summary of the 
three, but I doubted, en further reflection, whe- 
ther my memory would enable me to do it with 
exactness enough : and -I saw that, if I was able to 
do it, the deduction would be immeasurably long. 
Something of this kind however it may be reason- 
able to attempt, in speaking of the last period: 
which may hereafter occasion a further trouble to 
your lordship. 

Bufc 
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But to give you some breathing-time, I will 
postpone it at present, and am in the mean 
while. 

My Lord, 

Yours, &c. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLTJMB. 
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